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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


PART  I. 

REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS. 


riRST  SET  OF  QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  CERTAIN  POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS  AND 

EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOUR. 


I. — What  is  the  general  effect : — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes  ;  and 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  of  labour  ? 

JI. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend  to  displace  : — 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical  skill ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

{d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 

III.  — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce  temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour  within  the  trade 

where  such  developments  occur  ? 

IV.  — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I.  and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 

the  labour  displaced  ? 

y.— Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour 

(a)  As  between  different  trades  ;  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

~VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being,  or  should  it  be  provided  for  ? 

Tll. — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are  now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  is  falling  into  disuse, 
how  would  you  suggest  that  youth  be  trained  ? 

VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  ecoaomic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public  organisation  (such  as, 
e.g.  Distress  Committees,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 


PART  I,  :    REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS. 

APPENDIX   No.  I. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  BEARDMORE,  OF  MESSRS.  BEARDMORE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SHIP- 
BUILDERS, ENGINEERS,  ETC.,  OF  GLASGOW  AND  DALMUIR,  TO  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect : — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes  ;  and 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation   on   the  demand  for 
labour  ? 

Answer  I. — Broadly  speaking,  in  my  opinion,  the 
general  effect  of :  (a)  The  spread  of  machinery ;  and 
of  (h)  more  highly  organised  processes,  has  been  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  although,  in  some  special 
cases  the  effect  has  been  the  reverse ;  (c)  the  effect  of 
industrial  legislation  has  been  to  curtail  output  and  so 
attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  men  required.  It 
also  has  the  effect  of  displacing  middle  aged  by  younger 
persons. 

Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend 
to  displace : — 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round "   skill   by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(c)  Skilieto  lubour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 

Answer  II. — Modern  developments  tend  to  displace  : 
(o)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons ;  and  (6)  "  all- 
round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical  skill ;  (c)  skilled 
labour  by  unskilled ;  and  {d)  adult  men  by  women  and 
young  persons. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  developments  occur  ? 

Answer  III. — Modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  total  demand  for  laboxir  in  the  trades 
within  which  these  developments  occur. 

Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Question  I. 
and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  other 
directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 


Answer  IV. — With  the  exception  of  middle-aged  or 
elderly  persons  whom  industrial  legislation  displace  and 
who  consequently  become  a  charge  on  the  rates,  the 
changes  indicated  in  Questions  I,  and  II.,  are  fully 
compensated  for  in  other  directions. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of 
labour : 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  ^5  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

Answer   V. — Such  changes  seem  to  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour :     (a)  As  between  different  trades 
and  {b)  different  branches  of  the  same  trades. 

Question  VI. — //  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being,, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 

Answer  VI. — This  mobility  should  be  provided  for 
by  greater  laxity  on  the  part  of  trades  imions  who  at 
present  draw  strict  lines  of  demarcation. 

Question  VII. — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  falling  into  disuse,  hoiv  would  you  suggest  that 
youth  be  trained  ? 

Answer  VII. — In  my  own  trade  the  demands  on  the 
adult  worker  are  less  rather  than  more  exacting.  I  do- 
nob  see  any  better  method  of  training  youth  than  the- 
apprentice  system. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public- 
organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees,  labout 
exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  am  of  opinion  that  these  questions- 
can  adjust  themselves  automatically. 


APPENDIX   No.  II. 


REPLIES  BY  SIR   HUGH  BELL,  BART.,   TO    QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM   BY  THE 

COMMISSION. 


1.  I  must  begin  by  stating  that  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
complete  answer  to  the  very  searching  questions  proposed 
would  involve  a  long  treatise  and  that  in  endeavouring  to 
answer  them,  however  succinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  some  general  preface.  Even  then  some  risk  is  run 
of  the  answers  being  taken  as  covering  larger  ground  than 
intended  by  their  author. 

2.  With  this  reservation  and  by  way  of  general  preface 
I  should  like  to  state  that  my  acquaintance  with  in- 
dustrial processes  dates  from  1862.  I  am  chiefly  familiar 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
beginning  from  the  extraction  of  the  raw  material  (coal, 
ironstone,  etc.)  and  ending  with  the  production  of  the 
finished  bar,  but  I  have  been  interested  in  other  branches 
of  industry  more  or  less  connected  with  these.  During 
that  time  I  have  seen  very  great  improvements  take  place 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  accompanied  by  very 
great  reductions  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  essential 
to  remark  that  every  such  reduction  means,  almost 
inevitably,  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  men.  Bettor 
appliances  are  placed  in  their  hands,  which  means  that 
less  labour  is  required  to  effect  a  particular  object.  These 
appliances  fall  into  two  classes : — 


I.  — Those  in  which  a  simplification  in  methods  is 
introduced  and  advantage  taken  of  circumstances 
to  reduce  labour. 

II.  — Those  in  which  the  substitution  of  machinery 
more  or  less  complicated  in  character  replaces 
direct  human  agency. 

These  two  classes  a,re  found  combined  in  infinite 
variety,  but  I  think,  stated  generally,  every  modern 
improvement  may  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  them. 
In  exemplification  of  this  I  should  like  to  give  a 
case  under  each  class,  by  way  of  explaining  fully  my 
meaning : — 

Class  I. — When  I  was  a  young  man  all  the  materials 
destined  for  the  blast  furnace  were  first  thrown  down  on 
the  ground,  then  loaded  by  shovels  into  a  barrow,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  blast  furnace. 

This  severe  manual  labour  is  now  dispensed  with. 
The  materials  are  now  cr.st  into  a  spnco  ending  in  a 
hopper,  whence  by  their  more  gravity  they  load  them- 
selves into  a  wagon  and  are  so  transferred  to  the  blast 
furnace. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PQOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  U.— Continued. 


Class  II. — From  the  great  numbers  of  examples  of 
this  kind  I  select  the  Bessemer  converter,  which  has  al- 
most entirely  displaced  the  puddling  furnace  as  a  means 
of  ridding  pig  iron  of  its  impurities.  In  place  of  the 
arduous  labour  of  the  puddler  who,  standing  in  front 
of  his  furnace,  stirred  up  the  bath  of  molten  iron  so  as  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the 
flame  and  other  re-agents,  we  have  now  a  powerful  steam 
engine  driving  a  current  of  air  through  the  molten  mass, 
while  the  men  stand  by  watching  the  process  complete 
itself.  The  fact  that  the  Bessemer  converter  is  probably 
obsolescent  does  not  render  the  illustration  less  striking. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  in  either  case  the  immediate 
result  of  the  improvement  is  to  take  away  employment 
from  a  group  of  men,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
classes  of  workmen  affected  are  accustomed  to  look  with 
little  favour  on  improvements.  Even  when  the  pro- 
position is  presented  to  them  as  an  inevitable  step  in 
the  history  of  industry  this  affords  little  comfort  to  the 
man  who  sees  his  occupation  going,  and  he  is  not  inclined 
to  attach  much  weight  to  the  argument  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  far  more  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
particular  occupation,  in  which  less  labour  will  be 
required. 

.3.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  argument 
used  by  the  workman  against  improvements  rests  on 
a  fallacious  view  of  the  sources  of  wealth.  He  is  apt  to 
think,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  his  well-being 
depends  upon  the  production  of  a  certain  article,  whereas 
it  really  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a  consumer  ready 
to  exchange  his  vital  activities  for  the  commodities  which 
he  needs  to  sustain  them,  and  it  is  not  because  he  is  a 
labourer  or  a  puddler,  but  because  he  is  a  living  man, 
that  he  is  a  source  of  wealth.  When  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  puddler  he  still  retains  his  essential  quality  and 
he  and  his  fellows  who  have  lost  their  employment  may 
be  imagined  to  turn  their  energies  towards  supplying 
each  others  wants. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  such  exceptional 
crises  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  taking  place  in 
the  iron  trade,  the  changes  are  usually  sufficiently  gradual 
to  prevent  any  serious  amount  of  want  arising,  and  the 
man  thrown  out  of  one  employment  rapidly  adapts  him- 
self to  some  other  more  or  less  cognate  activity. 

5.  My  answers  to  the  questions: — 
/. —  What  is  the  general  effect 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes  ? 
are  to  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

6.  The  answer  to  the  third  portion  of  the  first  question 

(c)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  industrial  legis- 
lation 

is,  I  think,  even  more  difficult.  If  industrial  legislation 
is  carried  so  far  as  to  tend  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
workman,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  demand  for  labour  in  the  country  where  this  takes 
place,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  an  attempt  is 
made  by  legislation  seriously  to  hamper  the  energy  of 
the  working  classes  and  so  to  affect  their  income  the  law 
will  be  evaded.  As  far  as  T  am  able  to  judge  this  factor 
is  not  yet  operative  in  this  country.  I  think  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  English  workman  is  unimpaired, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  limit  is  not 
now  nearly  reached,' not  perhaps  so  much  by  legislation 
as  by  ill-considered  endeavours  to  limit  production  with 
a  view  to  the  increase  of  wages. 

7.  I  select  an  example  of  this  from  the  mining  industry, 
where  the  men  are  very  apt  to  come  to  work  irregularlj" 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  excuses  for  not  working,  failing 
to  understand  that  the  injury  they  inflict  falls  much  more 
on  their  shoulders  than  on  the  shoulders  of  the  employer, 
although  the  latter  suffers  also.  The  argument  which  I 
think  should  be  used  is  that  further  increases  of  wage 
can  only  be  obtained  by  greater  efficiency.  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean  longer  hours  of  work,  but  it  does 
mean  working  regularly  and  doing  the  best  during  the 
houi's  of  work. 

II — In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend  to  displace 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  ''''All-round''^  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled;  and 

(d)  Ad'uU  men  by  icomen  and  young  persons  ? 


8.  I  do  not  think  that  as  far  as  recent  developments 
have  gone  there  has  been  much  tendency  to  the  displace- 
ment of  middle-aged  by  younger  persons.  I  think  the 
tendency  has  been  to  replace  manual  force  by  machines, 
and  these  are  better  tended  by  experienced  person*,  par- 
ticularly as  they  become  more  complicated.  I  hope  that 
this  is  so  and  that  skilled  labour  may  be  more  and  more 
required.  By  skilled  labour  I  mean  greater  dexterity  of 
hand  and  brain,  producing  better  results  and  consequently 
obtaining  better  wages.  The  more  the  mere  labourer 
disappears  the  better  for  the  community,  and  I  accordingly 
urge  upon  any  man  of  the  working  classes  who  asks  my 
advice  to  get  his  son  a  trade. 

9.  I  incline  to  think  that  all-round  skill  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  was.  There  used  to  exist  in  the  colliery  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  a  class  of  men  called  enginewrights, 
who,  in  bygone  days,  when  means  of  communication 
were  less  easy,  were  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  any 
emergency  job  and  so  keep  the  pit  running.  The  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  have  enabled  us  to  call  to  our  aid 
the  speciaUst,  and  the  enginewright's  occupation  is  gone. 
///. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce  temporarily 

or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour  within  the 
trade  where  such  developments  occur  ? 

IV.  — Are  the  cJiunges  indicated  in  Questions  I.  and  II. 

fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  other  direc- 
tions for  the  labour  displaced  ^ 

10.  I  have  already  stated  my  view  as  to  the  tendency 
of  modern  devv^lopments  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labour. 
I  think  that  the  workmen  so  dispensed  with  are  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed elsewhere,  often  in  the  same  trade.  Certainly  in 
my  own  industry  the  result  of  the  great  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  has  been  to  provide  far  more 
employment  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  time 
which  I  can  pass  under  review. 

V.  — Do  such  clmnges  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  ^45  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

VI.  — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being,  or  should  it 

be,  provided  for  ? 

~  11.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  in  so  far 
as  the  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour  the  call 
has  already  been  responded  to  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  to  do  much  more  than  is  now  done  without 
legislative  interference. 

VII.  — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  ivorker  are  now  marc 
exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  is  falling 
into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that  youth  be 
trained  ? 

12.  The  rather  exclusive  tendency  of  the  trade  union, 
especially  in  England,  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  as  a 
whole  that  the  youth  of  a  nation  should  receive  technical 
training  in  various  industries.  I  hope  it  may  be  possible 
to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions 
and  that  a  willingness  to  afford  instruction  to  the  young 
men  going  into  the  trade  may  become  manifest. 

13.  I  feel  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  desnability  of 
attempting  the  technical  training  in  school  or  college  of 
persons  who  are  destined  to  belong  to  the  operative  classes. 
I  incline  to  believe  that  there  is  already  too  great  a  tendency 
in  English  education  to  specialise  at  too  early  a  period. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  society  is  constituted  it  should  be 
the  desire  of  the  statesmen  to  make  the  citizens  of  every 
country  productive  as  early  as  possible,  having  regard 
to  the  mental  and  physical  health  and  well  being  of  the 
nation.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  mere  question  of  degree. 
Probably  there  will  be  found  few  who  would  think  a  child 
should  be  sent  to  work  earlier  than  twelve  or  even  four- 
teen. I  should  hope  that  public  opinion  would  tend 
to  raise  this  limit  and  that  the  general  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  nation  might  continue  till 
as  near  sixteen  as  is  possible. 

14.  Some  general  training  in  manual  dexterity  would 
no  doubt  form  part  of  the  education  and  a  fairly  intelli- 
gent lad  of  sixteen  would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time 
to  take  his  place  in  the  shop.  I  should  like  to  rely  much 
more  on  public  opinion  than  on  legislation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  those  whose  position 
gives  them  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  authority 
to  the  workmen  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  the 
future  well-bemg  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  its  citizens. 
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15.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  short  sighted  policy  which 
restricts  the  numbers  of  persons  entering  a  trade,  which 
seeks  to  lessen  the  productive  capacity  of  those  already 
in  it,  and  which  teaches  that  by  restricting  the  output 
of  a  particular  commodity  you  will  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  economic 
conditions,  do  you  consider  that  sonfie  public  organi- 
sation (such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees,  labour 
exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

16.  In  reply  to  the  final  question,  I  view  the  establish- 
ment of  distress  committees  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
There  is  in  every  community  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  will  rather  subsist  on  the  barest  necessaries  of  life 


than  do  honest  work  for  a  decent  livelihood.  My  ex- 
perience, which  is,  I  believe,  that  of  most  people,  is  that 
a  distress  committee  at  once  draws  to  it  all  the  people  of 
this  class  within  reach  and  positively  defeats  its  own 
object. 

17.  As  to  a  labour  exchange,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
fear  that  the  cost  of  its  management  woidd  defeat  its 
object.  The  facilities  of  communication  which  already 
exist  seem  almost  to  suffice  for  drawing  labour  to  the 
points  at  which  it  is  wanted.  I  should  like  to  be  assured 
that  where  stagnation  takes  place  it  is  not  stagnation  of 
the  class  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  the  members 
of  which  are  only  too  content  to  remain  in  a  community 
where  distress  is  relieved  without  the  necessity  of  giving 
labour  hi  exchange. 
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REPLIES  BY  EDWIN  CANNAN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  APPOINTED  TEACHER  OF  ECONOMIC  THEORY 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  AT  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS,  TO 
QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. —  What  is  the  general  effect: — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes; 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation  on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 
Answer  I. — The  general  effect  of  the  phenomena 

mentioned  in  the  question  might  be  either  to  alter  the 
total  quantity  of  labour  or  to  alter  the  distribution  of 
labour.  I  shall  deal  first  with  the  total  quantity  and 
then  with  its  distribution. 

1.  Effect  on  the  total  quantity  of  labour. 

Before  we  atttempt  to  answer  a  question  about  the 
effect  of  some  particular  event  upon  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  labour,  we  shall  do  well  to  inquire 
generally  what  determines  that  total  number.  All  sorts 
of  answers  have  been  given  to  this  inquiry  by  those  who 
are  guided  by  nebulous  theories,  but  the  answer  which 
commends  itself  to  anyone  who  has  regarded  actual  facts 
is  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labour  is,  and 
has  always  been,  everywhere  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  able  and  willing  to  work.  So  familiar  to  us  is 
this  truth  that  we  complain  if  the  percentage  of  employed 
is  below  95  per  cent.,  and  are  horrified  if  it  falls  to  90 
for  a  short  period.  The  proportion  of  persons  able  and 
willing  to  work  in  the  whole  population  varies  with  the 
distribution  of  the  people  between  the  various  ages,  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  society  about  property,  and  with 
other  factors,  but  these  variations  are  not  very  considerable 
in  practice,  so  that  it  may  be  said  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  most  purposes  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
labour  is  determined  by  the  population.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  reverse  the  propojition  and  say  that  population 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labour 
— or,  more  vaguely,  by  the  demand  for  labour — since  it  is 
obvious  that  the  population  of  the  world,  and  still  more 
the  population  of  particular  areas,  is  often  largely  varied 
both  in  an  upward  and  in  a  downward  direction  by  causes 
which  are  not  economic  at  all  and  cannot  be  conceived  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  demand  for  labour,  however 
that  may  be  defined. 

(a)  and  (b)  Machinery  and  improved  organisation  have 
certainly  increased  the  population  in  the  past.  What 
would  the  population  and  amount  of  employment  in 
this  country  be  if  machinery  and  organisation  had  re- 
mained in  the  condition  they  were  in  when  Julius  Ceescar 
landed  ?  Surely  no  one  can  possibly  imagine  that  the 
population  and  employment  would  be  a  tenth  of  what 
it  actually  is.  Invention,  organisation,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  machinery  which  enables  men  to  utilise 
invention,  have  made  it  possible  for  tens  of  millions  to 
exist  and  labour,  and  some  at  least  of  these  tens  of  millions 
have  come  into  existence.  So  much  for  the  past.  In  the 
future,  further  improvements  in  production  wiU  have  the 
same  potentiality.    They  will  make  it  possible  for  still 


more  millions  to  exist  and  be  employed.  But  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  potentiality  will  be  realised  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  signs 
of  diminishing  readiness  on  the  part  of  possible  parents 
to  fill  the  world  fuller,  and  this  diminishing  readiness 
appears  to  be  in  part  at  any  rate  the  result  of  that  very 
increasing  comfort  which  is  brought  about  by  increase 
of  machinery  and  improved  organisation. 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  machinery  and  improved 
organisation  have  increased  the  "demand  for  labour" 
(in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  these  Questions)  in  the  past, 
and  may  do  so  in  the  future,  but  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  will. 

(c)  Industrial  legislation  is  of  so  many  kinds  that  no 
generalisation  as  to  its  effects  on  population  or  the  demand 
for  labour  can  be  made.  If  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
organisation  is  improved  by  it,  then  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  answer  to  (6)  just  given.  If  organ'sation  is  made  worse 
by  it,  the  effects  will  be  opposite.  Some  industrial  legisla- 
tion is  directly  inimical  to  the  growth  of  population,  and 
therefore  of  employment,  because  it  makes  children  a  less 
valuable  asset  or  a  more  expensive  charge  to  their  parents. 
This,  however,  may  eventually,  by  improving  physique, 
be  beneficial  to  the  i^roductiveness  of  industry,  and 
thus  have  the  same  elfects  as  machinery  and  improved 
organisation. 

2.  Effect  on  the  distribution  of  labour. 
The  general  effect  of  the  spread  of  machinery,  more 
highly  organised  processes  and  industrial  legislation  on 
labour  is  to  redistribute  it  between  various  occupations 
Sometimes  an  occupation  or  occupations  will  be  wholly 
extinguished  and  another  or  others  created :  almost 
always  the  demand  for  labour  in  some  existing  occupations 
will  l3e  increased  and  in  others  diminished.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  lay  down  any  generalisation  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  the  redistribution  which  will  take  place. 
It  is  easy  to  think  of  many  kinds  of  labour  which  have 
been  superseded  or  diminished  and  of  others  which  have 
been  created  or  increased,  but  can  we  say  that  those 
which  have  been  superseded  or  diminished  are  of  one 
class  and  those  ^^  hich  have  been  created  or  increased  are 
of  another  ? 

(a)  Very  little  mental  labour  has  been  superseded  by 
machinery.  There  are  a  few  machines  (such  as  compto- 
meters) which  dispense  -^Wth  the  mental  labour  involved 
in  some  simple  arithmetical  processes,  but  these  play  but  a 
small  part  beside  ordinary  machinery,  the  general  effect 
of  which  is  to  economise  muscular  effort.  A  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  field  of  industry  suggests  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  been 
to  diminish  the  proportion  of  labour  engaged  in  rough 
muscular  effort  and  to  increase  that  of  watching,  tending, 
and  directing  machinery.  Many  human  carriers  give 
way  to  the  driver  of  a  beast  which  carries  or  draws,  and 
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many  drivers  of  beasts  make  way  to  the  one  or  two 
who  work  the  automobile,  the  locomotive  or  the  steam 
crane.  A  troop  of  excavators  with  pick  and  shovel  give 
way  to  the  three  men  who  dig  with  a  steam  navvy.  The 
general  effect  of  machinery  undoubtedly  has  been  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour  of  the  "  heavy  "  kind 
and  to  increase  that  of  the  "  light  "  type.  Beyond  this 
it  seems  impossible  to  say  much. 

(b)  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  generalise  about  the  effect 
of  "  more  highly  organised  processes  "  on  the  distribution 
of  labour.  The  phrase  is  vague,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  such  processes  are  more  extensively  applied,  or 
that  they  are  applied  with  greater  effect,  in  one  particular 
group  or  some  particula  r  groups  of  industry  than  in  others. 

(c)  Industrial  legislation  is  of  many  kinds  and  has  many 
different  effects  on  the  distribution  of  labour  between 
different  occupations.  It  seems  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  useful  generaUsation  here. 

Another  general  effect  of  the  phenomena  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  labour  might  be  to  redistribute  it  as  between 
different  sexes  and  ages  of  the  population.  It  is  unlikely, 
of  course,  that  any  machinery  or  improved  processes 
would  actually  throw  out  and  render  entirely  useless  the 
persons  of  any  particular  sex  or  age,  and  certainly  nothing 
of  this  sort  has  occurred.  But  they  have  often  had  the 
effect  of  changing  the  proportions  of  the  persons  of 
different  sexes  and  ages  employed  in  the  production  of 
particular  commodities.  For  example,  machinery  has 
helped  to  expel  women  from  agriculture  and  to  introduce 
them  into  many  kinds  of  productions  formerly  carried  on 
by  men  only. 

Industrial  legislation  and  compulsory  education  have 
had  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  the  proportion  of 
young  children  employed  in  labour. 

Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend  to 
displace  : — 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill  ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 
Answer    II. — (a)  If    modern    developments  actually 

displaced  middle-aged  by  younger  persons  there  would 
be  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  and  retired  middle- 
aged  persons  now  than  there  was  in  the  past.  I  know 
of  no  statistics  which  show  this,  and  do  not  believe  it 
is  patent  to  common  observation. 

Possibly  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  tend  in  the 
question,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  displacement  which  is  forthwith  counteracted  by  an 
alteration  in  wages  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  middle- 
aged.  I  know  of  nothing  which  suggests  any  such 
alteration. 

(d)  It  is  convenient  to  take  this  sub-question  next,  as 
the  answer  to  it  is  the  same.  If  modem  developments 
actually  displaced  adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons 
there  would  be  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  adult 
men  now  than  in  the  past.  I  know  of  no  statistics  which 
show  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployed  adult  men,  and 
do  not  believe  any  such  increase  can  be  discovered  by 
common  observation. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  lay  stress  on  the  word  tend  and  to 
suggest  merely  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  displacement 
which  is  counteracted  by  an  alteration  in  wages  which 
improves  the  position  of  women  and  young  persons 
compared  with  that  of  adult  men,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(b)  and  ic)  These  sub-questions  are  on  a  somewhat 
different  plane  from  (a)  and  (d),  since  the  proportion 
between  males  and  females  and  between  old  and  young 
is  fixed  by  physiological  conditions,  whereas  the  proportion 
between  persons  possessing  different  kinds  of  skill  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  alteration  by  economic  attractions. 
No  rise  in  women's  wages  would  cause  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  girls  born  as  compared  -wdth  boys,  but 
sufficient  remuneration  will  soon  call  into  being  any 
particular  kind  of  skill. 

(6)  The  tendency  of  "more  highly  organised  processes'" 
is  to  turn  people  into  specialists  in  particular  employments 
and  particular  branches  of  those  employments.  It  would 
be  little  use  for  anyone  to  learn  to  guide  the  plough,  to 
set  up  type,  to  cut  hair,  to  trim  coal  on  board  ship  and 
to  make  a  barometer.  If  this  is  displacement  of  all-round 
skill  by  specialised  mechanical  skill,  such  displacement 
undoubtedly  occurs. 


(c)  The  question  whether  modem  developments  tendl 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  skilled  labour  in  proportion^ 
to  that  of  unskilled,  or  vice  versa,  is  one  which  it  is  useless - 
to  ask  until  agreement  is  reached  as  to  the  definition  of 
skilled  and  unskilled.    The  tendency  of  modem  develop- 
ments is  undoubtedly  to  increase -machine  making  and 
machine -minding  in  proportion  to  the   direct  manual 
production  of  commodities,  but  whether  that  means  an 
increase  of  skilled  labour  in  proportion  to  unskilled,  or 
vice  versa,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  in  the  absence  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms.  If  "skilled"' 
means  possessed  of  mere  manual  dexterity,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  kinds  of  labour  ;  if  it 
means  the  sort  of  skill  which  is  connected  with  general 
intelligence  and  use  of  reasoning  powers  I  should  say  that 
modem  methods  lead  to  a  relative  increase  of  skilled 
labour.    There  is  not  much  to  choose    between  the- 
manual  dexterity  required  to  drive  and  tend  a  horse  and, 
that  required  to  drive  and  tend  a  motor,  but  the  motorman 
requires  more  general  intelligence  and  reasoning  power 
than  the  carter  or  coachman.    Among  other  things  he 
has  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the  motor,  whereas . 
horses  have  not  changed  much  in  historical  times. 

The  idea  which  is  usually  latent  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  put  this  question  is  not  really  one  of  involving  the 
measurement  of  skill,  but  some  belief  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  different  grades  of  labour,  the  grading 
being  arranged  by  standards  nominally  of  skill  but  really 
of  pay.  The  questioner  wants  to  know  whether  the  low- 
paid  grades  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  upper,, 
or  vice  versa.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  statistical  history 
as  yet  appears  to  afford  no  guidance.  The  question  is- 
generally  ignored,  and  retums  such  as  those  annually 
published  by  the  British  Labour  Department  neatly  and 
expressly  exclude  the  phenomenon  altogether.  If  it  were- 
true  that  the  lowest  ranks  were  increasing  more  rapidlythan 
the  higher,  the  average  income  from  labour  would  increase 
by  a  smaller  percentage  (if  at  all)  than  the  wages  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  work.  For  example,  if  at  one  period  we- 
find  A  superintending  at  £500  a  year,  B  to  G  doing  superior 
work  at  £100  each  and  H  to  Z  employed  in  low-class  labour 
at  £50  a  year  each,  and  at  another  A  superintending  at 
£550,  B  to  G  at  £110  and  H  to  Z  at  £55,  the  total  increase 
would  be  from  £2,050  to  £2,255  or  10  per  cent.  But  if  at 
the  second  period  A  was  employed  at  £550,  B  to  E  at  £110' 
and  F  to  Z  at  £55,  the  increase  would  be  from  £2,050  io- 
only  £2, 145  or  less  than  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at 
the  second  period  A  was  employed  at  £550,  B  to  I  at  £110 
and  J  to  Z  at  £55,  the  increase  would  be  from  £2,050  to. 
£2,365  or  15  per  cent.  The  ordinary  statistics  of  wages, 
would  only  give  the  variation  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  the  particular  kinds  of  labour  performed  by  A,  B,  C,  G, 
and  H  to  Z  and  would  ignore  the  changes  in  the  numbers 
employed  on  each. 

General  observations  alone  must  be  relied  on,  and  the- 
conclusion  arrived  at  will  vary  with  the  personal  bias  of 
the  observer.  For  my  own  part  I  seem  to  observe  an 
enormous  proportionate  increase  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
labour.  The  poorest  class  of  house  and  the  worst  clothes 
seem  to  me  to  be  becoming  an  obviously  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  the  rise  of  the  "  lower  middle  class  " 
seems  sufficiently  notorious  and  proclaims  itself  to  every- 
one who  will,  contemplate  our  modern  towns. 
Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 

temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour 

within  the  trade  where,  such  developments  occur  ? 
Answer  III. — All  improve  ments  in  production  tend' 
immediately  to  reduce  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  they  occur.  Whether  they  actually  do- 
so  or  not  depends  on  the  extensibility  of  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  trade.  The  cheapening  effected, 
will  extend  the  sale,  and  sometimes  will,  and  some- 
times will  not,  extend  it  sufficiently  to  employ  the 
same  number  or  a  greater  number  of  people.  No  reduction, 
in  the  cost  of  spectacles  or  common  wooden  legs  would 
increase  their  sale  to  any  considerable  extent.  Conse- 
quently an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  producing  them 
would  diminish  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  pro- 
ducing these  articles  and  increase  that  of  those  employed 
in  producing  other  articles,  which  the  buyers  of  spectacles- 
and  wooden  legs  would  be  able  to  afford  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  spectacles  and  wooden  legs. 
Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions 

I.  and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in.. 

other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 
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Answer  IV. — This  question  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  my  answers  to  the  previous  questions,  as  I  have 
answered  them  on  the  assumption  that  a  comprehensive 
view  of  industry  was  expected. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of 
labour : — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 
Answer  V. — I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  whether 

modern  developments  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour 
or  not.  Greater  mobility  would  be  advantageous 
whether  or  no. 

Question  VI. — //  so,  in  what  ivay  is  the  mobility  being,  or 
should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 
Answer  VI. — I  do  not  know  that  mobility  of  labour  is 
being  provided  for  in  any  way  special  to  modern  times, 
except  perhaps  by  an  increase  in  general  intelligence, 
which  makes  changes  of  occupation  easier.  Trade 
unionism  appears  to  have  a  direct  effect  inimical  to 
mobility.  A  person  who  has  paid  certain  contributions, 
and  is  entitled  to  certain  benefits  therefrom  while  he 
remains  out  of  work,  seems  less  likely  to  desire  a  change 
of  occupation.  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  assume 
without  further  examination,  that  this  is  all  there  is  to 
be  said  on  the  question.  The  matter  appears  worthy  of 
inquiry. 

The  further  provision  for  mobility  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  educational  matter.    The  skill  required  for  most  kinds 
of  labour  employing  large  numbers  of  people  is  easily 
acquired  by  anyone  who  has  had  a  good  mental  and 
manual  general  education.    It  is  always  observed  that 
mobility  is  far  greater  in  "  new  "  countries,  not  because 
less  special  skill  is  required  there,  but  because  the  people 
•(for  various  reasons)  are  generally  more  alert. 
Question  VII. — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  imrlcer  are  now 
more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  is  falling 
into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that  youth  be  trained  ? 
Answer  VII. — I  do  not  know  that  the  demands  on  the 
adult  worker  are  now  more  exacting.    The  suggestion  of 
better  means  than  the  present  of  training  youth  seems 
a  practical  question  for  employers  and  educationists. 
Question   VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater    complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public 
organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees,  labour 
exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 
Answer  VIII. — I  have  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
provision  of  labour  exchanges,  even  if  spread  all  over 
the  country  with  proper  means  of  communication,  would 
meet  any  existing  need.    Unemployment  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  at  all  frequently  due  to  people  who  want  a 
particular  kind  of  work  being  unable  to  hear  of  other 
persons  who  are  actually  demanding  labour  of  that 
-particular  kind  and  are  imable  to  come  across  the  people 
who  want  to  do  it.    In  a  few  occupations,  of  which 


domestic  service  is  the  chief,  the  work  of  bringing  em- 
ployers and  employed  together  is  largely  done  by  private 
adventure  labour  exchanges  called  registries.  That  no 
such  agencies  exist  in  most  occupations  rather  suggests 
that  they  are  not  needed,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  other  workers  and  other  employers  would  not  be 
just  a?  read/  to  support  such  institutions  as  domestic 
servants  and  householders  are,  if  they  found  the  same 
need  for  them.  Unemployment  seems  generally  the 
result  either  of  personal  causes,  or  of  there  not  being 
enough  demand  for  some  particular  kind  of  work  at  the 
prevaiUng  rate  of  remuneration  to  employ  all  who  want 
to  do  that  work  at  that  remuneration.  Labour  exchanges 
could  only  help  if  they  were  exchanges  of  one  kind  of 
labour  for  another,  i.e.,  if  they  assisted  changes  of  occupa- 
tion. At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  proposal  that  they 
should  do  this,  and  many  difficulties  are  obvious. 

For  the  relief  of  distress  I  consider  that  the  long-estab- 
lished public  organisation  usually  known  as  the  Poor 
Law  is  necessary,  and  that  no  other  organisation,  public 
or  private,  should  be  set  up  alongside  of  it.  Few  more 
pernicious  delusions  prevail  than  that  which  makes  many 
people  think  that  persons  are  necessarily  "  pauperised," 
in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word,  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  that 
they  are  not  pauperised,  in  the  bad  sense,  by  anything 
else.  As  a  mattter  of  fact,  people  are  much  more  demora- 
lised by  the  fitful  operations  of  private  benevolence  than 
by  any  tolerably  well-regulated  Poor  Law.  1  should 
rejoice  to  see  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law  considerably 
extended,  if  by  that  extension  the  operations  of  private 
benevolence  were  reduced. 

What  is  much  wanted  to  prevent  distress  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  State  should  require  all  its  subjects  to 
have  adequate  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  accept  its  charity  under  such  deterrent 
conditions  as  it  finds  desirable  to  impose.  At  present  it 
is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  have  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence unless  he  wishes  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and 
neglect  to  apply  for  poor  relief  is  only  punishable  where 
it  causes  suffering  to  children.  I  think  this  should  be 
changed,  and  that  everyone  should  be  compelled  to  take 
his  choice  between  (1)  showing  that  he  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  children,  are  supported  in  some  recognised  and 
regular  manner,  and  (2)  accepting  the  charity  of  the 
State  with  whatever  conditions,  such  as  work,  abstinence 
from  drink  and  so  forth,  that  the  State  may  decide  to 
enforce.  At  present  the  State  does  not  inquire  into  the 
incomes  of  more  than  about  a  milhon  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  would  certainly  be  too  much  to 
ask  it  to  begin  at  once  to  put  all  the  rest  of  the  jjopulation 
to  the  proof.  But  much  might  be  done  it  the  proof  were 
required  from  everyone  convicted  of  the  offences,  often 
trivial  in  themselves,  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  life  of  cadging. 


APPENDIX   No.  IV. 


REPLIES  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  FURNESS  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE 

COMMISSION. 


/. —  What  is  the  general  effect  : 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes  ;  and 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

1.  The  adaptation  of  machinery  to  manufacturing 
processes  undoubtedly  displaces,  at  least  temporarily, 
much  of  the  labour  previously  employed  in  the  trades 
concerned.  A  large  percentage  of  the  older  men  fall  out 
altogether,  while  younger  and  more  active  workers,  being 
quicker  to  grasp  the  newer  methods,  and  not  "  held  in  a 
-rut,"  are  employed  in  working  the  machines.  Usually 
the  ultimate  result  is  that  more  labour  is  employed  than 
before.  Such  skilled  labour  as  is  required  demands  much 
higher  techincal  training  than  was  called  for  by  the  old 
hand  processes,  but  the  percentage  of  this  in  proportion 
to  output  is  less,  although  the  field  for  efficient  operatives 
is  greatly  widened,  even  those  last  are  as  well  or  better 
remunerated  than  the  old  all-round  worker. 


2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  effect  of  more  highly 
organised  processes  of  manufacture.  These  utilise  a 
vast  body  of  technically  unskilled  labour,  but  all  demand 
from  those  employed  therein  alertness  and  a  training 
of  a  certain  kind,  and  of  skill  in  some  particular  operation. 

3.  Industrial  legislation  apparently  has  small  effect 
on  the  demand  for  labour,  its  limiting  effects  being  largely 
met  by  the  introduction  of  newer  methods — it  applies 
the  whip  to  inventiveness  and  organisation.  Industrial 
legislation  as  we  know  it  has  helped  to  kill  bad  methods, 
II.— In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend  to  displace  : 

(a)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill  ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  y 

4.  Modern  developments  undoubtedly  tend  to  displace 
middle-aged  by  younger  persons,  not  from  any  inherent 
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objection  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  as  that  the  character 
of  the  work  demands  a  physical  activity  and  alertness 
to  which  advancing  years  do  not  conduce. 

5.  All-round  skill  is  not  called  for,  though  there  is  a 
very  great  opening  for  high  mechanical  ability,  and  in 
any  case  the  term  "  unskilled  "  will  hardly  apply. 

6.  Even  in  the  lower  grades  of  labour  certain  skill  is 
requisite.  There  are  very  few  manufacturing  processes 
or  organised  industries  to  which  the  miscellaneous  un- 
employed could  be  successfully  put. 

7.  With  regard  to  women  and  young  persons,  there  are 
certain  processes  and  forms  of  machinery  which  these 
are  better  enabled  to  operate  than  adult  male  labour. 

///. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce  temporarily 
or  'permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour  within  the 
trade  where  such  developments  occur  ? 

IV.  — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I.  and  II. 

fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in  other  direc- 
tions for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

8.  These  are  already  covered  by  my  answer  to  the 
first  question. 

9.  Hand  workers  over  a  certain  age,  displaced  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  appear  to  turn  to  casual 
occupations,  but  do  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  unemployed. 

V.  — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour  : 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  betiveen  different  branches  of  the  same  trade 

VI.  — //  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being,  or  should 

it  be,  provided  for  ? 

10.  Mobility  of  labour  becomes  more  difficult  with 
every  advance  in  methods  of  production,  no  matter 
whether  those  methods  are  of  the  hand  or  mechanical. 
The  more  limited  the  scope  of  a  man's  activities  and  the 
longer  he  is  so  employed  therein,  the  less  inclined  is 
the  man  himself  to  turn  his  hand  to  other,  although  it 
may  be,  allied  work,  his  power  of  adaptability  greatly 
diminishes. 

11.  That  is  the  natural  penalty  of  modern  methods, 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  and  observing  that  the 
artificial  distinctions  drawn  by  the  men  themselves 
between  so-calI.;d  different  trades  or  different  branches 
of  the  same  trade,  require  the  widest  kind  of  revision  in 
order  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  times. 

VII.  — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are  now  more 
exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  is  falling 
into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that  youth  be  trained  ? 


12.  The  training  of  skilled  mechanicians  must  be  on 
broad  lines.  The  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  thorough 
technical  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
principles  of  his  craft,  and  not  merely  -svith  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  of  those  principles  to  some  particular 
trade.  Hence,  the  need  for  technical  training  under 
Government  supervision.  A  man  cannot  learn  his 
business  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  for  instance,  by  merelj" 
working  in,  say,  a  marine  engine  building  shop. 

13.  We  do  not  to-day  want  men  who  are  "  all-round  " 
at  building  marine  engines — we  do  need  men  who  are 
"  all-round  "  mechanical  engineers — men  who  can  apply 
the  principles  of  their  craft  to  any  form  of  machinery  that 
may  be  called  for.  This  is  a  class  of  training  which 
cannot  be  achieved  by  any  system  of  apprenticeship  and 
is  essentially  a  matter  which  the  governing  authority 
must  handle  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  position 
in  the  industrial  world.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
lag  behind  our  neighbours. 

14.  So  far  as  the  provision  of  semi-skilled  labour  for 
particular  processes  is  required,  the  training  demanded 
is  best  acquired  in  practice  and  a  revival  in  a  modified 
form  of  the  apprenticeship  system  seems  to  be  desirable. 

VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  economic  con- 
ditions, do  you  consider  that  some  public  organisation 
(such  as,  e.g.,  distress  committees,  labour  exchanges, 
and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

15.  Present  day  economic  conditions  are  such  as  to 
call  for  close  and  constant  observation  on  the  part  of  some 
special  Government  department  acting  in  consonance 
with  representative  persons  in  the  principal  centres  of 
trade. 

16.  Distress  committees  of  a  permanent  character  are 
hardly  to  be  desired,  but  such  an  organisation  as  that 
referred  to  would  be  able  to  deal  sympathetically  and 
authoritatively  in  great  emergencies,  and  should  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  labour  exchanges  and  other  methods 
of  adjusting  labour  supply  and  demand. 

17.  Much  might  be  done  in  that  way  to  minimise  the 
percentage  of  unemployment,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  every  available  man  cannot  always  be  employed, 
even  as  machinery  cannot  always  be  kept  running. 

18.  The  percentage  of  unemployment  is  probably  less 
under  modern  methods  than  in  the  old  days  and  under 
the  old  conditions,  though  the  application  of  modern 
methods  in  the  tabulation  of  labour  statistics  renders  it 
more  manifest. 


APPENDIX   No.  V. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  A.  P.  HAZELL  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE 

COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect  [a)  of  the  spread 
of  machinery  ;  (b)  of  more  highly -organised  pro- 
cesses, and  (c)  of  industrial  legislation  on  the  demand 
for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — Of  the  spread  of  machinery — 

The  spread  of  machinery  is  inevitable,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  continue  to  evolve  till  the  end  of  time. 
That  system  of  industrialism  which  can  produce  wealth 
quicker  and  with  less  labour  than  any  other  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  The  reason  why  capitalism  or  com- 
mercialism of  to-day  has  superseded  all  other  methods 
is  because  of  its  power  to  produce  quicker  than  other 
economic  systems.  Capitalism,  however,  is  much  re- 
stricted in  its  power  of  co-operation  on  account  of  its 
being  governed  by  the  law  of  competition ;  thus 
capitalism  in  its  turn  will  be  superseded  by  a  system 
of  collectivism  and  universal  co-operation  which  will 
allow  of  a  wider  application  of  machinery  and,  con- 
sequently, quicker  production.  Machinery  under  pre- 
sent conditions  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of 


employment  and  to  lower  the  price  of  labour.  The 
reason  is  that  employers  are  compelled  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  engage  in  the  production  of  commodities 
for  profit.  To  maintain  their  position,  and  to  increase 
their  profits,  they  must  aim  at  increasing  their  busi- 
ness by  lowering  their  cost  of  production.  To  increase 
their  output,  they  must  offer  inducements  to  buyers  by 
lowering  prices.  To  accomplish  this  the  capitalists 
turn  to  machinery  to  aid  them  to  produce  quickly  and 
in  greater  quantity.  To  produce  in  larger  quantities 
constitutes  in  itself  an  economy,  and,  consequently, 
displaces  labour.  It  may  be  said  that  introducing 
machinery  is  only  another  form  of  spending  capital, 
and,  indirectly,  employing  labour,  which,  at  the  worst, 
would  only  result  in  a  local  disturbance  of  labour,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  affect  the  working  class  nationally 
considered.  This  view  controverts  itself,  for  if  we 
consider  the  matter  for  a  moment  we  should  see  that 
there  would  be  no  incentive  for  the  capitalist  to  change 
his  wage  capital  into  plant  capital  if  there  was  no 
saving  of  wages.  If  a  manufacturer  had  100  men  at 
work,  and  he  could  introduce  machinery  that  would  do 
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the  work  of  fifty  of  them  in  the  same  time,  he  would 
shrug  his  shoulders  if  the  machinery  ajid  its  entail- 
ments cost  as  much  as  the  fifty  men.  He  would  argue 
thus  :  "  I  had  better  go  on  in  my  old  style.  I  at  least 
shall  save  scrapping  my  old  plant."  Machinery  is 
essentially  a  labour-saving  factor,  constantly  displac- 
ing labour,  and  thi'owing  men  on  the  labour  market, 
and  compelling  a  nvimber  of  them  to  accept  what  are 
known  under  present  social  conditions  as  menial  oc- 
cupations. 

Surprise  is  sometimes  eixpressed  that  if  machinery 
has  such  dire  results  as  can  be  logically  demonstrated, 
tbat  we  do  not  see  them  more  in  evidence'.  The  reply 
to  this  argument  is  that  emigration  continually  thins 
their  ranks,  and  that  mortality  amongst  men  thrown 
out  of  work  is  very  great.  Many  enter  the^  ranks  of  the 
suicides,  otheirs  beget  consumption,  while  a  greater 
number  become  victims  to  the  thousand  and  one  dis- 
eases that  befall  the  ill-nourished  unemployed  man 
without  hope.  The  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  work- 
houses, and  casual  wards  also  find  shelter  for  many. 
Thus  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  being  continu- 
ally diminished  by  so-called  "  natural "  causes.  "  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales,"  commit  no  crimes  against  property, 
raise  no  rates,  foment  no  agitations,  and  form  no  de^ 
putations  to  public  authorities.  Not  only  do  the  un- 
employed go  over  to  the  "  great  majority,"  but  also  over 
to  the  "  great  forgotten." 

Of  more  highly-organised  processes — 

I  take  it  that  this  term  is  meant  to  mean  those  in- 
dustriies  in  which  more  capital  is  spent  in  plant  and 
machinery  relatively  to  capital  spent  in  wages,  the 
latter  industries  representing  the  older  forms  of  pro- 
duction. 

Those  industries  in  which  capital  employs  most 
labour  are  always  being  menaced  by  capitalists  who 
can  apply  to  the  industry  capital  of  a  higher  composi- 
tion. At  the  present  moment,  in  the  baking  industry, 
the  little  masters  are  being  threatened  by  the  large 
companies  who  are  able  to  produce  cheaper,  owing  to 
their  better  plant,  or  more  highly-organised  processes 
of  production.  • 

The  low  form  of  production  in  petty  farming,  which 
a  few  acres  allotted  to  individuals  involves,  is  preju- 
dicial to  it  as  a  peirmanent  system,  as  it  is  subject 
to  dissolution  if  brought  into  competition  with  capital 
of  a  higher  order. 

Highly-organised  capital  increases  the  power  over 
production,  and  consequently  brings  in  its  train  the 
social  evils  arising  from  competition  and  the  throwing 
upon  the  labour  market  of  older  workers  for  younger, 
and  of  cheaper  labour.  In  such  industrieis  the  ten- 
dency is  to  pay  higher  wages  to  superintendents  of 
labour,  in  order  to  drive  the  employees  to  work  at 
high  tension. 


Industrial  legislation  on  the  demand  for  labour — 

Industrial  legislation  can  be  made  to  have  a  benefi- 
cent effect  on  the  demand  for  labour.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognised  that  the  capital  and  plant  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  producing  class  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  publio  ;  in  fact,  a  buoyant 
American  correspondent  in  the  "  Standard,"  of  De- 
cember 10th,  1908,  writing  on  the  Financial  Crisis,  said 
that  "  after  a  travel  through  the  United  States,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  America  had  enough  machinery 
and  plant  to  supply  the  whole  world,  and  that  was  the 
aim  of  the  capitalists'  of  America."  On  every  hand 
it  is  admitted  that  English  producers  are  now  able  to 
produce  a  glut  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  State 
■jjassed  a  compulsoiy  eight-hour  day,  or  a  forty-eight- 
hour  vveek,  it  would  only  prove  temporarily  beneficial 
to  the  workers  by  giving  many  an  opportunity  to  work, 
until  such  time  as  the  employere  again  introduced  im- 
proved machinery,  and  once  more  increased  the  body 
of  unemployed  to  large  dimensions. 

The  raising  of  age'  of  children  by  Parliamemt  to  16 
before  they  can  be  employe^l  would  also  be  helpful. 
Sucli  a  measure  would  also  add  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  cliildren,  and  prevent  some  of  the  physical  de- 
terioration now  taking  place. 

The'  principal  ameliorative  measures,  however,  for 
the  unemployed  and  social  uplifting  of  the  "  sub- 
merged tenth,"  I  consider  is  the  Minimum  Wage  of 
30s.  a  week,  coupled  with  the  Right  to  Work.  The 
wage  of  30s.  is  taken  because  that  is  the  lowest  sum 
on  which  a  man  can  rear  a  family.  Wlien  he  has 
paid  at  least  a  third  of  this  in  rent  and  railway  fares 
there  is  not  much  left  for  food  and  clothing.    By  "  the 


right  to  work  "  I  mean  that  if  a  worker  could  not  get 
work  from  a  capitalist  employer,  then  he  should  be 
able  to  claim  work  from  the  State  authority  in  his 
district.  The  right  to  work,  coupled  with  a  30  shil- 
ling minimum  wage  for  all  adults,  would  give  an 
enormous  impetus  to  production,  and  would  provide 
that  home  market  for  which  Tariff  Reformers 
and  Free'  Traders  alike  are  clamouring.  The 
textile  and  leather  trades  would  be  specially 
favoured,  and  to  them  we  might  add  market  produce 
and  food  products  generally.  As  to  the  possiblei  ob- 
jection that  high  wages  would  destroy  profits,  we  have 
against  that  the  written  evidence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, the  successful  capitalist  millionaire,  that  "pro- 
fits accrue  in  periods  when  wages  are  high,  and  the 
higher  the  wages  that  have  to  be  paid,  the  higher  the 
revenues  of  the  employer."  The  minimum  wage  and 
the  right  to  work  would  also  abolish  the  worst  features 
of  sweating  as  w©  understand  it  to-day,  and  would 
lift  the  wo'rkers  to  a  higlier  social  level,  which  would 
bring  with  it  more  refinement  and  culture  to  the  whole 
people.  Under  these  new  conditions  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  State-  to  deal  with  the  childre'n  of 
people  on  the  lower  social  rung  of  the  ladder.  Children 
could  then  be  kept  at  school  till  16,  and  prohibited 
from  entering  factorites  and  workshops  till  they  had 
reached  that  age.  From  the  age  of  14  to  16  children 
might  also  receive  technical  instruction,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond. 

Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace: 

(a)  Middle-aged,  by  younger  persons; 

(b)  "All-round "    skill    hy    specialised  me- 
chanical shiU ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons? 

Answer  II. — (a)  Certainly  the  middle-aged  are 
being  displaced  by  the  young.  The  age  most  favoured 
by  the  employers  is  from  25  to  35,  the  workers  at  that 
age  displaying  the  gr«atest  physical  activity  com- 
bined with  the  necessary  knowledge. 

(b)  Specialised  mechanical  skill  is  speedily  supplant- 
ing "  all-round  "  skill.  The  boot  trade  is  an  example 
of  this  where  machinery  has  recently  revolutionised  the 
whole  conditions  of  labour.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  the  printing  trade,  and  is  still  progressing. 

(c)  The  terms  "  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled  "  have  lost 
much  of  their  special  significance.  The  latter  term  is 
now  being  restricted  to  messengers  and  odd  men  who 
do  rough  work  by  instruction.  Modern  developments 
have  practically  raised  all  factory  labour  to  the  stan- 
dard of  skilled.  The  more  specialised  labour  becomes, 
the  more  skilled  it  is  reckoned,  though  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  more  simple. 

(d)  Adult  men  are  certainly  being  displaced  by 
women  and  young  persons.  This  is  specially  notice- 
able in  the  counting-house,  where  women  are  now 
being  taken  on  as  under-clerks  and  typists,  many  of 
the  latter  even  taking  the  place  of  the  confidential 
clerk. 

In  some  industries  women  and  young  persons  prac- 
tically oust  male  adults  altogether,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  jute  and  flax  industries  of  Dundee.  Women  and 
children  form  the  majority  in  the  cotton  industries  of 
Ijancashire.  The  match  industiry  in  the  East  of  London 
is  mainly  composed  of  women  and^  children. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  develoj^ments  tend  to  re- 
duce temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand 
for  labour  within  the  trade  where  such  develop- 
ments occur? 

Ansiver  III. — The  tendency  of  modern  develojTinents 
in  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  working  is  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  labour,  and  accelerate  over- 
production. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  machinery  may  so  cheapen  a 
certain  commodity  that  a  fresh  demand  may  be  created 
which  may  speedily  absorb  the  displaced  labour.  But 
the  inevitable  nemesis  of  quickened  production  over- 
takes the  industry  in  the  form  of  overproduction,  and 
once'  more  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  increased. 
The  older  hands  fall  out,  and  the  usual  endeavour  to 
employ  cheaper  labour  is  again  attempted  by  em- 
ployers. The  natural  outcome  of  overproduction  and 
commercial  crises  is  to  establish  a  recruiting  ground 
for  the  sweaters,  numbers  of  workers  accepting  the 
terms  offered  to  avoid  absolute  destitution  and  starva- 
tion. 
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(Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions 
I.  and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands 
in  other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced? 

Answer  IV. — The  progress  of  science  is  always 
making  it  possible  for  new  industries  to  be  started,  if 
only  to  employ  cripples,  as  recently  happened  in  Clerk- 
enwell.  The  advent  of  electricity  is  a  striking  instance 
of  science  creating  a  new  industry. 

Photography  practically  broke  up  that  very  highly- 
skilled  and  artistic  profession  of' wood  engraving,  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  photo-zinco  process,  which,  by  means 
of  acids,  now  takes  the  place  of  artists'  drawings  and 
wood  engravings.  In  the  printing  trade,  the  art  of 
stereotyping  has  also  displaced  a  gieat  deal  of  type- 
casting and  type-setting.  The  linotype  machine  in  its 
turn  has  displaced  to  a  great  extent  both  type-casting, 
stereotyping,  and  type-setting.  It  thus  becomes  a 
question  of  balancing  one  factor  against  the  other  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  decision.  What  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention  is  that  the  higher  industries,  destroyed 
by  new  developments  in  science,  are  replaiced  by  labour 
paid  on  a  much  lower  scale,  coupled  with  the  tendency 
to  employ  labour  more  intermittently  than  formerly. 
The  intermittence  of  labour  is  not  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  as  it  ought  to  be.  Trade  unionists 
are  often  employed  part  of  the  week,  but  such  employ- 
ment never  finds  its  way  in  the  returns  of  the  secre- 
tary. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  mobility  of 
labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades  ;  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Answei  V. — There  are  many  trades  known  as  "  sea- 
son trades."  The  employees  work  overtime  during  the 
season,  but  such  employees  would  resent  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  labour  during  such  season.  They 
would  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  an 
opportunity  of  recouping  themselves  for  the  loss  in- 
curred during  the  slack  season..  Season  trades  may 
be  considered  skilled  trades,  and  though,  doubtless, 
help  might  be  afforded  by  outsiders,  the  masters  and 
men  are  too  busy  at  the  time  to  be  bothered  with  new- 
comers. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  workers 
to  resent  employees  in  one  trade  working  in  another, 
and  even  among  different  branches  of  the  same  trade. 
Trade  unionists  persistently  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  one  branch  doing  the  - work  of  another  under  any 
conditions.  The  reason  is  that  trade  unionists  regard 
the  employment  of  one  outside  their  union,  though 
closely  allied  to  them,  as  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  par- 
ticular union  which  they  represent.  On  occasions 
firms  could  draw  labour  from  one  department  to 
another,  and  thus  equalise  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  but  under  present  conditions  of  trade  unionism 
that  is  impossible,  although  unions  profess  primarily 
to  maintain  price  of  labour  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
working  hours  per  week.  The  specialisation  of  labour 
also  tends  to  discourage  the  mobility  of  labour  under 
present  conditions.  There  are  numerous  customs, 
also,  maintained  by  trade  unionists  which  prevent  one 
department  doing  the  work  of  another.  It  would  be 
a  great  step  in  advance  if  trade  unions  adopted  the 
principle  that  the  price  of  labour  was  the  principal 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  that  quality  or  description 
of  labour  was  of  secondary  importance. 

Another  strong  reason  why  trade  unionists,  and  non- 
unionists  as  well,  object  to  men  in  another  depart- 
ment doing  their  work  is  the  fear  that  the  experience 
gained  by  such  helpers  might  be  used  against  them  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  with  the  employer.  That  objec- 
tion, however,  shows  how  behindhand  trade  unionists 
are  in  organisation,  for  such  departments  so  nearly 
allied  to  each  othex  ought  to  be  united  (rather  than 
federated)  and  form  one  union. 


Ideal  federation  and  mobility  of  labour,  however, 
would  only  modify  the  evil  of  intermittent  employ- 
ment, and  could  not  prevent  unemployment  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  overproduction  of 
commodities.  This  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the 
workers,  and  during  the  recent  American  monetary 
crises  was  also  admitted  to  be  even  quite  out  of  the 
power  of  the  capitalists,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  posed  as  the  "  organisers  of  industry  for 
generations." 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — At  the  present  time  the  mobility  of 
labour  is  of  very  secondary  importance  as  labour  is 
so  abundant.  A  shilling  advertisement  m  the  paper 
will  bring  more  labour  to  an  employer  than  he  needs. 

Question  VII. — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker 
are  now  more  exacting,  and  if  the  apprenticeship 
question  is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  youth  be  trained  f 

Answer  VII. — Keen  competition  and  the  specialisa- 
tion of  labour  does  not  allow  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees to  give  heed  to  apprentices,  and  where  the 
latter  exist  they  have  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
obvious  remedy  is  to  send  the  youth  as  fully  equipped 
as  possible  into  the  workshop.  Lads,  therefore,  should 
bo  kept  at  school  till  the  age  of  16,  and  should  re- 
ceive as  much  technical  education  as  possible.  Facili- 
ties should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  equipping 
themselves  for  any  trade  which  they  selected.  With 
three  years'  industrial  training  in  the  workshop,  they 
should  become  fully  equipped  as  journeymen,  and  at 
that  age  should  be  far  superior  to  the  seven-year  ap- 
prentice of  to-day.  If  youths  were  kept  at  school 
till  16,  and  allowed  to  remain,  if  they  so  willed,  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  it  would 
raise  the  moral  tone  and  intellectual  outlook  of  the 
workers  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  for  Parliament  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  labour  by  encouraging  appren- 
tices, and  forcing  the  hands  of  employers  to  have  them 
propei-ly  taught.  Any  legislation  in  this  direction 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  trade  unionists 
generally. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  VIII. — Distress  Committees  appear  to  think 
that  they  are  a  kind  of  Board  of  Guardians  whose  whole 
duty  it  is,  by  a  system  of  cross-questioning  and  brow- 
beating, to  drive  back  applicants  into  the  abyss  of  des- 
pair. Such  Committees  have  been  established  because 
the  present  Poor  Law  system  has  broken  down  and  the 
present  acclaimed  capitalist  organisers  of  industry  are 
unable  to  organise  production  and  distribution  so  as  to 
harmonise  supply  and  demand,  which,  of  course,  is  an 
impossibility  under  a  competitive  system. 

The  function  of  Distress  Committees  should  be  to 
find  permanent  employment  at  the  rate  of  pay  not  less 
than  30s.  for  out-of-works,  until  they  are  wholly  ab- 
sorbed. Labour  exchanges  are  only  dep6ts  for  the 
supply  of  sweated  labour,  and  may  be  classed  with  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army,  who  pay  labour 
even  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  sweaters.  If  the  sweaters 
formed  themselves  into  a  corporate  body,  and  regis- 
tered themselves  as  a  religious  society,  they  would  be 
economically  and  socially  the  equals  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Church  Army. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  practically  covered  by 
that  given  under  No.  1  beneath  the  sub  title,  "  Indus- 
trial Legislation  on  the  demand  for  labour,"  where  I 
advocate  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  coupled  with 
the  right  to  work. 
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APPENDIX   No.  VI. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  M.P.,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM 

BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect: 
(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery; 

Of  more  highly  organised  processes,  and 
Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — Th©  immediate  efEect  of  the  spread  of 
machinery  now  is  to  displaoe  labour  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour. 
The  first  point  can  be  illustrated  in  the  experience 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  ;  the  second  is  very 
well  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  upon  American  conditions,  published  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

The  expression  "  more  highly  organised  processes  " 
does  not  convey  very  much  meaaiing.  If  the  organisa^ 
tion  has  been  secured  by  the  subdivision  of  compli- 
cated processes  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  it 
means  that  nominally  skilled  workmen  are  reduced 
to  such  a  narrow  field  of  work  that  they  are  practi- 
cally unskilled  ;  and  this  is  seen  in  a.  most  decisive 
way  when,  owing  to  trade  depression  and  for  other 
reasons,  tliey  cannot  for  the  time  being,  find  employ- 
ment at  the  particular  job  they  are  usually  engaged 
upon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  higher  organisa.- 
tion  means  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  scientific 
processes,  it  may  mean,  a  demand  for  a  higher  type 
of  labour,  although  it  is  very  often  followed  by  the 
creation  of  a  sharp  division  between  the  man  who 
works  with  his  brains  and  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands,  the  latter  becoming  an  uiifikilled  labourer 
and  the  doer  of  merely  mechanical  work. 

The  effect  of  industrial  legislation  has  been  of  a 
fiomewhat  complicated  ohara.cter.  Its  cliief  indirect 
effect  has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  factory 
organisation  so  as  to  gain  from  tlie  expenditure  of  a 
given  unit  of  labour-power  a  maximum  profit  for  the 
employer.  From  this  has  followed  an  unwillingness 
to  employ  men  who  are  not  in  full  possession  of  their 
labour  vigour,  the  destruction  of  personal  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employed,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  industry  into'  a  mechanical  economic 
process  in  which  nothing  but  economic  interests  ara 
taken  into  account.  All  this  makes  for  unemploj'- 
ment  a,nd  unemployed  agitations,  immediately  work 
slackens. 

Taken  altogether,  the  influences  mentioned  in  this 
first  question  are  tending  more'  and  more  to  create 
great  masses  of  unskilled  and  more  or  less  casual 
workmen  whose  wages  will  always  be  low,  but  will 
be  higher  in  proportion  immediately  after  school  age 
than  in  more  mature  years. 

Question  II. — In  particxdar,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace: 

(a)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons; 

(b)  "  All-round "  shill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(o)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons? 

Ansiver  II. — The  answer  to  this  is  included  in  what 
I  have  said  in  answering  the  first  question. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to 
reduce  tempnrarily  or  permanently  the  total 
demand  for  labour  within  the  trade  where  such 
developments  occur  ? 
Answer  III. — It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question,  because  the  conditions  which 
it  requires  one  to  assume  are  so  very  fluctuating.  If 
the  demand  for  the  trade  products  in  question  does 
not  expand,  undoubtedly  these  modern  developments 
do  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  workpeople  en- 
gaged upon  their  production.  In  a  good  many 
instances,  however,  improvements  in  production  have 
enabled  markets  to  expand,  and  in  that  case  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  demand  for  labour  has  not  been  so 
evident.  Wliat  has  been  evident  in  most  cases  is — 
the  character  of  the  demand  has  changed,  and  the 
relative  pi-oportions  of  sldlled  and  unskilled  work- 
people from  top  to  bottom  in  the  trade  have  been 
altered,  the  alteration  being  creative  of  conditions 
which  make  unemployment  more  frequent  and  the 
reward  of  labour  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  workman 
at  work  protecting  himself  by  saving  against  the 
inevitable  slack  time. 


Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Ques- 
tions I.  and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new 
demands  in  other  directions  for  the  labour  dis- 
placed ? 

Answer  IV. — The  answer  to  this  question  is  in- 
volved in  previous  answers,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  mean  :  Do  these  changes  lead  to  the  expansion 
of  national  trade  ?  They  do,  and  they  do  not. 
National  trade  is  bound  to  expand  quite  apart  from 
an  increased  efficiency  in  national  production  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  the  volume  of  the  world's  consump- 
tion were  due  more  than  to  a  very  small  extent  to  the 
increased  efficiency  in  production.  Up  to  now  they 
have  been  caused  rather  by  increased  efficiency  in  dis- 
tribution. .The  new  opportunities  for  labour  which  our 
present  expanding  world's  commerce  offers  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  opportunities  given  in  compensation 
for  other  opportruiities  lost,  but  simply  as  oppor- 
tunities which  would  have  arisen  practically  iiTe- 
spective  of  the  efficiency  of  production  in  any  trade. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility 
of  labour: 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  brandies    of   the  same 

trade 

Answer  V. — Theoretically,  yes.  Practically,  labour 
would  be  very  foolish  if  it  aided  such  a  mobility. 
The  organisation  of  laboxir  is  absolutely  essential  in 
view  of  the  organisation  of  capital,  and  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  organise  labour  if  there  is  much 
fluidity  of  labour  between  trade  and  trade.  Even 
if  the  theoretical  sociologist  may  regard  th©  trade 
unionist  who  takes  this  view  as  being  a  narrow- 
visioned  man,  the  chief  responsibility  imposed  upon 
a  trade  unionist  is  not  to  see  that  industry  twenty 
years  hence  will  be  flourishing,  but  to  see  that  he 
and  his  fellows  are  able  week  after  week  to  earn 
enough  money  to  keep  themselves  at  a  proper  stan- 
dard of  life.  The  theoretical  long  view  is  a  mere 
academic  abstraction  to  the  man  who  lives  by  weelvly 
wages. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in.  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — The  answer  to  this  is  involved  in 
Answer  VIL 

Question  VII. — //'  t/ie  demands  on  i/ie  adult  worker 
are  now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apj^renticeship 
system  is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you  surj- 
gest  that  yov.lh  be  trained? 

Answer  VII.  — To  .give  a  complete  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  education. 
The  technical  school  must  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  educational  organisation,  and  it  must  b©  kept 
absolutely-  clear  of  the  notions  of  university  men. 
It  ought  to  be  linked  up  with  the  higher  elementary 
school  on  the  one  hand,  by  adequate  scholarships, 
and  with  the  workshops  on  the  other — I  would  suggest 
by  some  system  of  half-time  apprenticeships.  This 
half-time  would  not,  of  course,  come  into  operation 
within  the  limits  of  elementary  school  age.  At  the 
present  moment  technical  education  means  far  too 
much  trade  education.  If  it  were  directed  more  to 
developing  a  craftsman's  capacity  in  labour,  it  would 
oontrihute  more  to  easing  unemployment  than  the 
present  kind  of  technical  education  does. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  cconoinic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  consider  that  unemployment  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  product  of  general  indus- 
trial organisation,  and  less  and  less  the  result  of  in- 
dividual acts.  Therefore,  I  consider  that  industrial 
orsranisation  must  be  supplemented  by  social  organ- 
isation so  that  the  victims  of  the  former  may  receive 
some  amount  of  protection.  I,  therefore,  think  that 
the  Distress  Committees  and  similar  organisations  are 
necessary. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE 

COMMISSION. 


Question  I. —  Wlrnt  is  the  general  effect : — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery  ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes  ;  and. 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Answer  I. — I  should  say  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
spread  of  machinery  is  firstly  to  throw  a  certain  number 
of  workers  out  of  employment.  I  have  constantly  seen 
this  in  my  own  factory.  Wlien  we  have  introduced  a 
machine  which  did  the  work  of  five  men,  one  of  the  men 
was  kept  to  superintend  the  machine,  the  other  four  were — 
as  far  as  this  particular  work  was  concerned — thrown  out 
of  employment.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  we  have 
almost  invariably  found  occupations  for  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  factory,  but  this  is  an  acciden'tal  circum- 
stance). 

Ultimately,  the  cost  of  production  being  lowered, 
competition  will  force  down  the  price  of  goods,  and  the 
demand  for  goods  will  increase. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  new  machines 
and  the  work  incidental  to  driving  the  machinery  (i.e., 
more  oil  required,  more  coal  required,  more  water  required, 
etc.),  and  in  connection  also  with  the  production  of  the 
increased  output,  due  to  the  lowering  of  price,  there  will 
be  a  new  demand  for  labour.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
the  demand  may  be  for  classes  of  goods  other  than  those 
the  price  of  which  has  been  lowered  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ;  {e-(j.,  machinery  may  be  introduced  which 
lowers  the  price  of  clothing.  It  does  not  follow  that 
people  will  demand  more  clothing,  but  the  money  which 
they  save  on  their  clothes  they  may  spend  on  other  goods). 

Reverting  now  to  what  happens  to  those  originally 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  : 
— it  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  work  upon  which  they 
were  engaged.  Some  skilled  workers  may  find  skilled 
occupation  in  industries  so  nearly  allied  to  their  old  one 
that  they  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions ;  {e.g.,  fitters  engaged  in  making  bicycles  who  may  be 
thrown  out  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  could 
probably  find  employment  as  skilled  workers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  cars).  On  the  other  hand,  other  skilled 
workers  for  instance,  type-setters  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  linotype  machine,  would  probably  be  obliged 
to  accept  unskilled  labour. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  introduction  of  machinery  ultimately  all 
become  absorbed,  though  I  should  not  care  to  have  to 
prove  this  economically.  I  should  say  that  one  important 
immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  that 
referred  to  above,  namely,  the  transforming  of  some  of  the 
skilled  workers  into  unskilled  workers. 

(5). — The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  more  highly 
organised  processes  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  in-so-much  as  the  effect 
is  to  lessen  the  labour  recj^uired  for  a  given  output. 

Ansiver  I.  (c). — Referring  to  the  general  effect  of  in- 
dustrial legislation  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question, 
for  the  effect  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Referring  for  instance  to  legislation  restricting  the  hours 
of  labour  :  In  our  own  works  we  voluntarily  reduced  the 
hours  of  labour  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  •  per  week 
some  ten  years  ago,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
average  output  per  head  was  lessened  even  in  the  case  of 
those  working  on  machines.  We  associated  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  system  with  a  general  stringing  up  of 
organisation,  and  this  will  probably  always  be  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  industrial 
legislation  might  be  to  throw  out  of  employment  the 
very  lowest  class  of  workers  ;  those  which  it  only  pays 
anyone  to  employ  when  they  can  be  "  sweated."  I  should 
imagine  that  the  effect  of  industrial  legislation  in  the  case 
of  these  would  be  the  same  as  the  introduction  of  a  mini- 
mum wage.  Employers  would  simply  say :  "  imder  the 
new  conditions  it  will  not  pay  me  to  employ  these  men," 
and  they  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Taking  a  long  view  it  is  probably  to  the  national  ad- 
vantag*^  that  the.^o  people  should  be  thrown  out  of  work 


rather  than  that  they  should  continue  in  work  imder 
conditions  which  can  only  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
life  in  the  country. 

Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments  tend 
to  displace  : — 

(a)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons  ; 

(b)  "  All-round "  .skill  hy  specialised  mechanical 
skill  ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled  ;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ? 

Answier  IT.  (a) — There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  speeding 
up  of  modern  industry  any  persons  who  cannot  maintain 
the  quickened  speed  are  not  desired  by  employers. 

I  do  not  speak  from  wide  personal  knowledge,  but  I 
should  not  suppose  that  very  many  men  are  dismissed  at 
middle  age  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  man  gets 
to  be  forty  years  of  age  he  finds  it  difficult  in  many  in- 
dustries to  find  fresh  employment. 

Answer  II.  (6) — There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  "  all 
round  "  skill  is  being  replaced  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill.  This  is  largely  the  effect  of  the  modem  tendency 
to  the  agglomeration  of  industry.  In  a  small  concern 
there  is  only  work  for  a  few  men  who  must  be  able  to 
turn  their  hands  to  anything,  but  as  the  work  of 
industries  tends  to  be  more  and  more  performed  in  large 
factories,  subdivision  of  labour  becomes  possible  and 
"  all-round  "  skill  tends  to  become  replaced  by  specialised 
skill. 

Answer  II.  (c) — In  any  given  industry  there  is  always 
a  tendency  for  skilled  labour  to  be  replaced  by  unskilled 
or  by  partially  skilled  labour,  but  in-so-far  as  this  is 
principally  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  manufacture  of  the  machines  creates  in  another  in- 
dustry {i.e.,  machine-making)  fresh  openings  for  skilled 
labour. 

Answer  II.  (d) — There  are  two  influences  at  work  in 
modem  industry.  The  work  of  women  and  yoimg  per- 
sons is  often  unintelligent  and  mechanical.  This  is 
the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  replaced  by  machines 
which  are  often  superintended  by  men.  Work  in  our 
own  factory  which  hitherto  was  done  by  five  young 
persons  is  now  being  done  by  a  machine,  superintended 
hy  one  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  influence 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  the  speciaUsation 
of  industry  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  men  performing 
the  whole  of  a  process  by  a  group  of  men  who  undertake 
the  difficult  and  ardous  portion  of  the  work  and  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  young  persons  doing  the  lighter  and 
easier  parts.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  on  the  whole 
the  tendency  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  demand  for 
women  and  yoimg  children.  This  is,  however,  a  question 
of  statistics  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for  labour 
ivithin  the  trade  where  such  developments  occur  1 

Answer  III. — The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  the  special  circumstances.  Where  the  article 
manufactured  is  practically  a  monopoly,  the  price  will 
not  drop  with  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and,  therefore, 
the  demand  for  the  article  will  not  rise  ;  in  such  case  the 
effect  of  machinery  will  be  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour  in  that  trade.  Again,  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery may  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  price,  but 
this  will  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  demand  for 
this  specific  article  at  all  proportionate  to  the  reduction 
in  price.  The  savings  which  the  purchaser  experiences 
may  create  a  demand  for  some  other  article.  In  such 
case  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  trade  under  considera- 
tion would  be  permanently  reduced.  In  all  cases  there 
will  be  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  particular  trade,  whether  machinery  is  mtroduced 
or  whether  organisation  reduces  the  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired to  produce  a  given  unit  of  goods.  But  undoubtedly 
in  certain  instances  the  reduction  will  only  be  temuorary. 
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Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I 
and  II  fully  compensated  for  hy  new  demands  in  other 
directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

Answer  IV. — This  has  already  been  answered  under 
Question  I. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility  of 
labour  :— 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

Answer  V. — Yes,  there  is  great  need  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour. 

Question  VI. — //  so,  in  what  ivay  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  be,  provided  for  ? 

Answer  VI. — ^In  order  to  get  greater  mobility  of  labour 
the  workers  must  be  more  intelligent.  At  present  they 
work  too  much  in  a  rut  without  thought ;  their  skill  is 
merely  mechanical.  Ask  them  to  do  anything  slightly 
different  from  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  and  they  cannot  do  it.  To  overcome  this,  there  must 
be  firstly  a  system  of  national  education  which  teaches 
the  children  to  think  as  distinct  from  merely  supplying 
thom  with  a  quantity  of  ill-digested  knowledge.  I 
have  been  immensely  struck  by  the  low  intelligence 
of  the  children  coming  from  our  York  schools,  although 
I  believe  these  compare  favourably  with  other  schools 
elsewhere.  Then  this  ground  work  of  general  intelligence 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  system  of  technical 
classes  given  either  during  work  hours  (in  our  factory 
we  teach  domestic  economy  to  750  girls  during  work 
hours)*  or  else  during  the  evening.  These  classes  should 
be  compulsory.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  under 
existing  trade  union  rules  mobility  of  labour  is  often 


forbidden,  e.g.,  a  bricklayer  who  is  able  and  willing  to  do 
the  work  of  a  stone-mason  is  forbidden  by  his  trade 
union  to  do  it. 

Question  VII. — //  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  that 
youth  be  trained  ? 

Answer  VII. — I  doubt  whether  the  demands  on  the 
adult  worker  from  the  standpoint  of  skill  are  more  exact- 
ing than  they  were.  It  requires  less  intelligence  to 
acquire  specialised  mechanical  skill  than  "  all-round " 
skill. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  to  what  I  have  replied 
under  Question  VI.  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  youth. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  piMic 
organisation  {such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Committees, 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  think  there  is  need  for  some  public 
organisation  for  the  distribution  of  labour,  but  it  must 
be  upon  a  much  more  systematic  basis  than  anything 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  country.  Local  labour  bureaus 
are  hj  themselves  of  comparatively  small  value.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  not  of  value ,  but  they  are  entirely 
inadequate.  To  really  deal  with  the  question  effectively 
there  should  be  labour  bureaus  in  all  centres  of  population, 
and  these  should  be  federated  and  exchange  their  informa- 
tion two  or  three  times  a  week  as  is  done  in  some  of  the 
South  German  States.  In  a  word,  labour  exchanges  are 
required,  but  to  make  them  effective  they  must  be  feder- 
ated and  thoroughly  well  organised. 


APPENDIX   No.  VIII. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  FRED  THORNE,  BUILDER  AND  CONTRACTOR,  TO  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


You  will  note  that  my  replies  in  every  case  liave 
reference  to  the  building  trade. 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — The  effect  of  modem  machiuery  has  been 
to  create  another  class  of  workmen  entirely — viz., 
machinists — who  by  process  of  ability  are  graded  in 
accordance  with  their  skill  and  intelligence  as  follows : 

(1)  Spindle  haud. 

(2)  Minor  machinist. 

(3)  Sawyer. 

The  process  has  entailed  the  higher  intelligence  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  imachiuists,  and  lesser  or  lower 
intelligent  requirements  of  the  other  workers. 

The  general  effect  has  been  to  greatly  facilitate  the 
output  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  old  carpenter  and 
joiner;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  institution  of 
machinery  these  trades  took  the  timber  in  its  crude 
state  and  by  hand  labour  developed  the  work  in  hand 
from  start  to  finish. 

At  present  a  joiner  has  all  the  work  prepared  for  him 
by  the  machinist,  and  has  only  •'  to  knock  it  together" 
and  finish,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  the 
machinery  is  of  no  avail. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  / 

(6)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adtdt  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill ; 

(e)  Skilled    labour   by    less    skilled    or  un- 
skilled ; 

(f)  Bcgular  by  casual  labour? 


Answer  II. — The  result  is  there  is  less  work  for  the 
accomplished  joiner  and  a  less  demand  for  his  labour, 
which  will  naturally  apply  to  your  second  question. 

(a)  Our  answer  is  no,  inasmuch  as  the  wages  of 
the  skilled  mechanical  workers  is  at  a  higher  grade 
than  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  owing  to 
machinery  their  output  is  much  larger. 

(b)  Our  experience  is  that  the  middle-aged  and 
older  men  are  much  better  t*o  employ  than  younger 
men,  having  greater  experience. 

(c)  We  do  not  apply  women  labour. 

(d)  "All-round  skill"  has  been  displaced  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  mechanical  skill. 

(e)  Yes,  the  joiner  is  displaced  by  the  machinist. 

(f)  Yes,  owing  to  the  effect  of  modern  machinery 
creating  a  greater  output  and  therefore  greater 
f&cility  and  consequently  less  permanent  labour. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently  the  total  demand  fur  labour  within 
the  trade  where  s%ich  changes  occur? 

Answer  III. — See  answer  to  (1). 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated  by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Ansv;er  IV. — Yes,  it  creates  demands  on  other 
callings — i.e.,  manufacture  of  machiuery,  etc.,  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  material  and  creating  a  larger  market. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — - 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(6)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade ? 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 
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Answers  V.  and  VI. — No,  because  men  to-day  apply 
themselves  to  trade  union  rules  to  specialised  branches 
of  skilled  labour. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Would,  e.g.,  any 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII. — In  my  view  the  apprenticeship  system 
as  it  generally  obtains  unduly  penalises  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  the  exclusion  from  skilled  workers  of  the 
majority  of  the  boys,  hence  our  experience  shows  that 
by  far  the  greater  majority  of  unemployed  workers 
to-day  are  of  the  unskilled  class. 

For  example,  take  parents  whose  breadwinner  is  in 
my  own  trade  (carpenter,  bricklayer,  or  plasterer), 
whose  weekly  earnings  average  55s.,  with,  say, 
five  children  (three  boys  and  two  girls).  How  are  these 
parents  able  to  apprentice  these  boys  to  a  trade  and 
the  girls  to  a  calling  (in  some  instances  where  a 
premium  is  demanded  and  a  very  small  remuneration 
given)  without  tremendous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  these 
parents?    My  personal  experience  is  that  in  a  typical 


case  like  this  only  one  of  the  family  will  have  the 
privilege  of  learning  a  trade,  the  remainder  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  class  who  will  have  had  to 
turn  out  at  an  early  age  to  earn  ''  the  big  penny." 

Having  had  this  experience  as  a  youth,  my  system  of 
apprenticeship  for  boys  is  to  receive  them  without 
premium  and  pay  them  weekly  wages  beginnincr  at  6s. 
and  finishing  at  the  age  of  21  with  18s.,  thus  relieving 
the  boys'  parents  of  a  considerable  portion  of  burden. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  bring  the  masters  into  line 
on. this  point,  hence  I  would  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  to  most  employers  who  have  studied 
this  question  that  large  sums  of  money  are  now  being 
wasted  in  what  is  termed  technical  education,  boys 
starting  at  10  and  on  to  14  receiving  instruction  in 
various  trades  (but  by  far  the  majority  applying  them- 
selves to  the  cai-pentry  and  joinery).  The  boys  would 
be  far_  better  employed  completing  their  elementary 
education.  Money  so  expended,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  better  employed  in  what  I  would  term  State 
apprenticeship,  payments  so  arranged  that  the  lads 
would  receive  wages  somewhat  pro  rata  to  the  terms 
customary  in  my  own  business. 
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SECOND  SET  OF  QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  CERTAIN  EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOUR  AND  OTHERS. 


I.  — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  developments  (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of  more  highy  organised  pro- 

cesses) to  increase  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill  and  intelligence  ? 

II.  — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace  : — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower  paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ;  * 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  yoxing  persons  ; 

(d)  "  AU-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical  skill ; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled  ; 

(/)  Regular  by  casual  labour. 
» 

III.  — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within  the  trade  where  such 

changes  occiur  ? 

IV.  — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  compensated  by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for  the  workers  displaced  ? 

v.— Do  these  developments  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour  : — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade  ? 

VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 

VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now  made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest  that  the  youth  be  trained  ; 
would,  e.g.  any  modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  technical  school  education  meet  the  case  ? 

VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public  organisation  (such  as, 
e.g.  Distress  Committees,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary  ? 

IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as  regards  overtime  ?    Wliat  do  you  say  as  to  the  general  disapproval  of  it  o;i 
the  part  of  Trade  Unions  ? 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  G.  H.  BAINES,  OF  THE  CENTRAL  MARINE  ENGINE  WORKS,  WEST 
HARTLEPOOL,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


I  would  point  out  that  the  questions  are  largely  of 
a  hypothetical  character,  and  it  may  be  that  the  course 
of  observation  of  one  trade,  or  in  relation  to  one  trade, 
on  th'3  par"t  of  your  correspondents  may  reveal  many 
differences  of  opinion.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to 
answer  your  questions  as  affected  by  my  observation 
of  the  local  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trads. 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — To  this  I  would  say  "  Yes  "  as  a  whole. 
But  with  this  it  is  necessary  to  couple  the  observation 
that  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  greater 
adoption  of  piece-work  owing  to  the  improvement  in 
machinery,  enables  many  processes  to  be  compkted, 
and  a  given  amount  of  work  produced,  by  a  less  num- 
ber of  skilled  men  than  used  to  be  the  case.  But,  on 
th'3  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  production  stimulates  a  greatly-increased 
demand  for  goods,  and  as  the  general  amount  of  goods 
produced  expands  more  labour  is  required,  and  there- 
fore there  continues  a  demand  for  high  skill  and  in- 
telligence. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid ; 

(6)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled   labour   by    less   skilled    or  un- 
skilled; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour? 
Answer  II. — 

(a)  To  some  extent  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  ; 
the  perfection  of  automatic  machinery,  which  is 
very  costly,  does  not  demand  so  high-paid  a  grade 
of  labour  as  in  the  less  complicated  machines, 
where  more  is  left  to  the  individual.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion I.,  but  is  the  corollary  to  it.  A  few  very 
skilful  men  are  required,  but  the  average  com- 
plicated machine  worker  is  not  so  skillecl  as  the 
"  handy  "  man  of  the  past,  and  he  can  afford  to 
work  for  a  lower  rate. 

(b)  and  (c)  I  think  not  in  the  engineering  trade, 
•except  under  the  necessity  of  the  employer  having 
regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

(d)  See  answer  to  (a). 

(e)  The  answer  to  (a)  also  applies  here.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  specialised  mechanical  skill 
applied  in  the  division  of  labour  in  processes  tends 
to  the  cheapening  of  production  by  enabling  the 
less  skilled  person  to  be  constantly  employed,  and 
to  that  extent  skilled  labour  is  being  displaced  by 
unskilled.  Take  the  pneumatic  proossses.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  less  labour  is  required,  but  the 
trades  unions  endeavour  to  secure  the  work  for 
their  memb3rs  to  the  exclusion  of  less  trained  men. 

(f)  I  do  not  think  that  regular  labour  is  dis- 
placed by  casual  labour,  but  see  Question  III. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanenthj,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 
Answer  III. — On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  combination  of  specialised  machinery  and  more 
caraful  organisation,  by  reducing  the  difficulties  of 
production,  is  also  to  some  extent  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
given  articles,  but  here  again  the  latter  part  of  answer 
to  (I.)  applies.    The  cheapening  of  production  enor- 
mously increases  the  demand  for  commodities,  and 
therefore  for  labour. 


Qv£stion  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced  ? 

Ansicer  IV. — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  new 
demands  in  other  directions  entirely  compensate  for 
the  displacing  of  skilled  labour  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  going  on  through  the  increase  of  organisation, 
but  I  do  think  the  total  amount  of  employment  is  not 
diminished.  But  this  is  onlj^  an  opinion  ;  I  have  no 
facts. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Ansivers  V.  and  VI. — These  developments  certainly 
call  for  greatar  mobility  of  labour  both  (a)  as  between 
different  trades  and  (b)  between  branches  of  the  same 
trade.  In  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades 
some  of  the  most  bitter  and  prolonged  trade  disputes 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  occurred  over 
what  are  called  "demarcation  disputes."  One  trades 
union  declines  to  allow  any  encroachment  on  its  par- 
ticular idea  as  to  the  right  of  their  particular  class 
to  do  certain  work.  The  employer  thinks  that  certain 
work  can  be  done  by  some  other  trade,  but  any  change 
is  strenuously  resisted.  The  object  of  the  trades 
unions  being  to  conserve  and  extend  their  power  leads 
to  their  becoming  close  corporations,  and  in  my 
opinion  this  has  been,  and  is,  working  to  the  national 
disadvantage  by  preventing  that  mobility  of  labour 
which  is  necessary.  I  believe  if  investigation  could 
be  made  it  would  be  found  that  the  restrictions  oh 
employers  are  a  great  national  loss. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Would,  e.g.,  any 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII. — For  well-educated  youths,  destined 
to  become  skilled  workmen,  foremen,  or  managers,  I 
think  that  some  modification  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  the  direction  of  a  shortening  of  the  shop 
period,  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
training,  would  be  an  improvement.  But  for  the 
ordinary  artisan  I  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
training.  In  any  case,  elementary  technical  educa 
'"iion  ought  to  be  of  advantage,  and  this  would  be 
especially  the  case  where  the  industrial  necessity  of 
changing  occupation  comes  upon  a  man  ;  but  my  ob- 
servation goes  to  show  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
those  in  technical  schools  derive  a  life  benefit  from  it 
Much  money  is  wasted  by  the  lack  of  selection  of  clever 
youths.  I  mean,  that  if  ithe  funds  now  spent  by 
County  Councils  were  directed  to  greater  opportunities 
for  better  qualified  students  (instead  of  giving  a  smat- 
tering to  a  large  number),  more  benefit  would  i-esult 
to  the  nation  from  the  higher  efficiency  of  technically- 
trained  workmen. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  think  that  further  public  organisa- 
tdon  for  dealing  with  labour  and  labour  questions  is 
desirable.  I  think  a  Labour  E.xchange  or  Bureau  in 
each  county  council  area  and  in  towns  of,  say,  5,000 
population  which  might  in  some  cases  be  an  ofiicial 
department,  and  in  others  a  voluntary  association, 
might  be  established.  At  present  we  have  no  local 
office  or  officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
recognised  for  commercial  subjects,  but  I  think  there 
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might  be  established,  preferably  by  the  Local  G-overn- 
ment  Board,  as  dis'tinct  from  the  Poor  Law  Organisa- 
tion or  the  Home  Office,  Information  Bureaux  wihich 
would  deal  with  the  normal . conditions  of  employment. 
Certainly  not  Distress  Committees ;  these  arise  in 
times  of  special  depression  in  trade,  but  are  seldom 
effective  ;  the  establishment  of  permanent  Labour  In- 
formation Bureaux  would  render  them  unnecessary,  as 
these  bureaux  which  would  be  at  work  in  ordinary 
times  could  be  expended  in  times  of  depression.  Here 
again  the  trades  union  will  say  "  apply  to  us,"  but  I 
think  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  increase  the 
functions  of  trades  unions  on  that  side.  These 
bureaux  would  help  in  the  "  mobility "  referred  to 
above. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  Jo  you  say  as  to  the 
(jeneral  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Our  own  practice  is  to  discourage  over- 
time as  much  as  is  possible.    In  the  production,  how- 


ever, of  repairing  work  for  ships  and  machinery,  and 
frequently  in  the  production  of  new  work,  brief  periods 
of  overtime  are  necessary,  and  are  always  paid  for  at 
a  specially  increased  rate  of  pay.  If  the  trade  be- 
comes really  busy,  so  that  the  means  of  production  are 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  a  special  night-shift  is  put 
on,  and  this  costs  at  the  rate  of  about  33  per  cent, 
above  ordinary  day  rate.  Overtime  cannot  be  alto- 
gether ignored  and  dispensed  with,  and  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  trades  unions  to  generally  lessen  over- 
time are  recognised  in  our  trade  as,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  both  employers  and  men.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  .an  amount  of  interference  with 
necessary  casual  overtime  on  the  part  of  the  trades 
unions  which  is  most  unreasonable  and  irritating, 
especially  in  oases  of  emergency.  It  ihas  been  produc- 
tive of  injui-y  to  the  trade  and  of  much  ill-feeling  be- 
tween employers  and  workmen.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  whilst  the  employer  and  the  trade  union 
both  discourage  systematic  overtime  (and  tlie  latter 
casual  overtime),  the  individual  workman  is  always 
willing,  nay  eager,  to  work  overtime  in  moderation. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  J.  MILNE  BARBOUR,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  LINEN  THREAD 
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I  am  Managing  Director  of  the  Linen  I'hread  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  which  company  consists  of  a  group  of  sub- 
sidiary companies,  carrying  on  the  following  branches 
of  trade :  — 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow  spinning. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  threads. 

The  manufacture  of  twines. 

The  manufacture  of  nets  for  all  pui'poses,  from 
flax,  hemp,  and  cotton. 

These  subsidiary  companies,  comprised  in  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  Ltd.,  employ  about  2,500  hands  in 
Renfrewshire  and  Ayrshire  and  about  4,000  hands  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  Ireland,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  female  labour  ;  and  while  the 
general  trend  of  your  questions  would  indicate  that 
you  are  trying  to  account  for,  and  remedy,  the  state  of 
unemployment,  our  experience  has  always  been  one  of 
great  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  amount  of 
female  labour  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  operations 
in  the  districts  above  referred  to.  TTiis  I  consider 
is  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  employment 
being  unattracti\r^  in  itself,  and  aJso  due  to  the  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  trade. 
Hitherto  the  flax  spinning  industry  has  suffered  a 
great  deal,  from  the  low  prices  at  which  Continental 
spinners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  yarns  in 
the  Belfast  Market.  On  the  Continent  longer  hours 
are  worked  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower.  Locally, 
for  adults  the  rate  of  wages  would  run  about  from 
25s.  to  30s.  per  week  for  male  labour,  and  aboixt  12s. 
per  week  for  female  labour. 

To  reply  to  your  questions, 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — I  certainly  do  consider  the  general  effect 
of  modern  developments  requires  the  exercise  on  tlie 
part  of  employers  and  foremen  of  high  skill  anl  intelli- 
gence, and  especially  of  administrative  ability. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  bxj  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "All-rnund"  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 

cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled    labour    by  less    skilled  or  un- 
skilled ; 

if)  Begular  by  cas^ial  labour? 


Answer  II. — The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  flax-spinning  industry  is  that  of  attend- 
ing to  machinery,  and  careful  attention  is  really  more 
demanded  than  any  great  degree  of  skill  or  experience, 
as  we  find  that,  the  more  mechanical  the  operations 
are,  and  the  less  the  human  element  enters  into  it, 
the  more  uniform  is  the  quality  of  the  work  produced. 
The  effect  of  modern  machinery,  however,  is  to  increaise 
the  productivity  of  each  individual  operative. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  ivithin 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answers  III.  and  IV. — I  do  not  consider  that 
modern  developments  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour,  as  tlie  cheaper  a  product  can  be  put  on  the 
market  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  being  used  more 
extensively.  This  especially  holds  good  in  the  case  ol 
the  linen  trade,  which  has  a  most  formidable  rival  in 
cotton.  Cotton  can  in  many  cases  be  substituted  for 
linen,  the  cheaper  prices  off-setting  in  the  eyes  of  some 
the  difference  in  merits  between  the  two  fibres.  On 
the  whole,  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  which  I  have  knowledge  has  remained  about 
stationary  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same- 

trade  1 

Answer  V. — I  think  a  greater  mobility  or  versatility 
of  labour  would  be  very  desirable,  both  as  between  dif- 
ferent trades  and  as  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  same  trade,  as  in  nearly  every  business  there  are 
different  departments,  and  these  departments  may  not 
always  be  uniformly  busy  at  different  periods  of  the- 
year,  and  so  an  operative  who  could  tiirn  his  or  her 
hand  to  any  branch  would  be  more  sure  of  constant 
employment. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VT. — I  do  not  think  this  mobility  or  versa- 
tility is  being  provided  for  at  present.  I  think  in  the 
elementary  schools  no  attention  or  special  education  is 
given  to  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  children 
are  likely  to  be  employed,  and  I  think  that  a  worker- 
would  be  more  likely  to  carry  out  his  or  her  particular 
duty  if  he  or  she  had  been  previously  instructed' 
genei'ally  in  the  nature  of  the  manufacturing  processes,. 
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and  of  the  troubls  or  defects  that  ensue  if  his  or  her 
work  is  negligently  carried  out.    In  connection  with 
nearly  all  our  Irish  mills  there  is  a  school  where  chil- 
dren of  the  operatives  and  half-timers  are  sant.  Most 
of  those  children  eventually  go  into  the  various  mills, 
while  there  is  no  attempt  made  in  those  schools  to_  in- 
terest the  ohildi-en  and  instruct  them  in  flax  spinning. 
I  do  not  know  how  trades  unions  would  regard  mobility 
or  versatility  of  labour,  as  they  divide  off  various 
branches  into  trad3s,  and  are  very  jealous  that  no 
work  which  they  consider  as  belonging  to  their  trade 
should  be  done  by  anyone  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  another  trade. 
Question   VII.- -In  view  of  the  requirements  novj 
made  on  the  adult  loorker.,  hoiv  ivould  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained :  would,  e.g.,  any  modi- 
fication of  tlie  aj^j^renticeship  system,  or  technical 
school  education  meet  the  case 

Ansiver  VII. — As  the  bulk  of  our  labour  consists  of 
what  is  termed  unskilled  labour  we  have  little  to  do 
with  the  ap]jrenticeship  system  ;  and  so  far  as  technical 
school  education  is  concerned,  this  is  really  of  more 
.service  to  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as  fore- 
men, and  I  do  not  think  is  likely  to  appeal  much  to 
the  main  body  of  unskilled  operatives. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  lihe)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — It  seems  to  me  that  some  public 
organisation,  such  as  labour  exchanges,  which  can 
make  themselvas  familiar  with  the  supply  and  demand 


for  labour  in  the  various  localities,  and  endeavour  to 
transfer  surplus  labour  from  one  locality  to  fill  th& 
shortage  of  labour  in  another  locality,  should  help, 
even  if  such  imported  labour  should  rsceive  a  certain 
amount  of  assistance  while  making  itself  familiar  with 
what  might  be  a  new  industry  to  it.  I  have  known 
instances  where  the  Truck  Act  imposes  a  hardship  on 
those  people  who  try  to  move  about  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. The  employer  does  not  care  to  advance 
money  to  enable  a  new  hand  to  get  lodgings,  and  very 
often  thi3  worker  is  unable  to  pay  for  his  or  her  keep 
until  pay-day  comes  round.  I  have  thought  at  times 
of  building  a  lodging-house  at  one  or  more  of  our 
works,  where  such  workers  could  be  taken  in,  and 
housed  and  fed  more  cheaply  and  more  comfortably 
than  they  could  provide  for  themselves,  but  of  course 
such  lodging-houses  would  be  for  operatives  who  would 
have  little  to  tie  them  to  the  locality,  and  unless  the 
employer  could  make  sure  that  he  could  house  them 
and  feed  them  without  loss  and  without  fear  of  them 
decamping  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  their  pay,  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  go  to  tihe  expense  of  putting  up 
such  a  lodging-house.  The  Truck  Act,  while  in  the 
main  a  most  beneficent  measure,  thus  interferes  with 
a  scheme  that  might  work  well. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  Arm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of 
Trade  Unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Overtime  in  our  companies  is  almost 
unknown,  and  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  emergency. 
As  a  systematic  practice.  I  do  not  think  overtime  i 
economically  satisfactory. 
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Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  o'rganised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  shill 
and  intelligence  ? 

Answer  I. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  t?nds,  on  the  whole,  to  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  high  skill  and  intelligence.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  into  any  industry  may 
■enable  comparatively  unskilled  men  to  produce,  in 
part,  articles  that  could  only  be  made  by  hand  by 
highly  skiUed  craftsmen,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
often  demands  higher  intelligence  and  knowledge  to 
undertake  other  parts  of  the  work  and  to  superintend 
the  whole  process  of  production. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  on  the 
•demand  for  skilled  labour  cannot  be  judged  by  such 
statements  as  that  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
machine  has  enabled  one  man  to  turn  out  as  much 
.as  several  hand  workers,  but  must  be  viewed  as  one 
detail  of  a  general  change  in  methods  and  processes 
and  in  workshop  organisation,  and  the  broad  effect  of 
■such  changes  during  the  past  50  years  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, to  raise  the  demand,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, for  highly  skilled  workers. 

The  demand  for  the  products  in  any  industry  must 
largely  be  governed  by  the  prio3  at  which  the  (goods  can 
be  produced.  For  example,  everyone,  I  think,  must 
realise  that  the  introduction  of  the  power-driven  print- 
ing -press  has  not  led  to  the  employment  of  fewer  skilled 
men  in  the  printing  trades  than  would  have  been  em- 
ployed did  we  depend  to-day  on  hand  printing. 

If  a  mechanical  craft  depended  to-day  iipon  hand 
work,  and  the  demand  for  the  products  was  on  the 
presient  scale,  there  would  probably  be  more  unsldlled 
labour  employed  in  handling  material  and  such-like 
work  than  is  the  case  under  modern  systems  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  this  type  of  labour  now  largely  finds 
-employment  in  the  tending  of  machines — work  that 
•demands  higher  intelligence  and  more  interest  on  the 


part  of  the  unskilled  workers  than  would  be  required 
were  the  processes  of  production  less  highly  organised. 
Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  laiour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  SkiUed  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled; 

(f)  Regular  by  casual  labour? 
Answer  II. — ■ 

(a)  The  increased  demand  for  products,  referred 
to  above,  leading  to  an  increased  demand  for 
highly  intelligent  labour,  must  also  increase  the 
power  of  the  worker  to  demand  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  in  view  of  his  services  being  more  in  re- 
quest and  more  productive.  I  do  not  think  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  lower  paid — and  therefore  in 
most  cases,  less  skilful— workers  are  displacing 
better  men  under  modern  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  skilled  workman  tliere  is 
a  progressive  increase  in  skill  and  also  in  useful 
Icnowledge  imtil  he  is  past  middle  life,  and  henca 
he  is  unlikely  to  be  displaced  by  a  younger  man. 
In  the  case  of  unskilled  workers,  whose  labour  de- 
mands strength  and  endurance,  with  but  little 
skill,  there  may  in  some  cases  be  such  displace- 
ment. Advancing  age  is  sometimes  a-ccompanied 
by  irregularity  of  time-keeping,  and  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  dismiss  the  workmen  on  that  account. 
This,  and  the  reduced  efficiency  of  quite  old  men, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  some 
trade  unions  in  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
such  men  at  a  rate  of  pay  proportional  to  this  im- 
l^aired  efficiency,  undoubtedly  does  lead  to  the  dis- 
placement of  such  men,  especially  if  they  have,  o£ 
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their  own  choice  or  by  force  of  circumstances, 
changed  from  one  workshop  to  another  ;  but  em- 
ployers of  the  bsst  class  are  very  willing,  as  a 
rule,  to  keep  on  old  hands,  though  they  may  not 
be  able  economically  to  employ  such  men  at  the 
standard  rates.  Old  men  would  no  doubt  much 
prefer  to  work  at  their  own  tradas  at  reduced  rates 
rather  than  be  turned  adrift  into  the  unskilled 
class,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  rates  of  remuneration 
proportional  to  their  productiveness. 

(c)  Modern  developments  have  created  a  demand 
for  women  and  boy  workers  in  factories  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past,  not  necessarily  as  dis- 
placers  of  adult  men,  but  in  addition  to  them.  It 
is  seldom  found  to  be  permanently  economical  to 
employ  women  or  boys  in  place  of  men  ;  their 
lesser  powers  of  endurance  and  the  more  frequent 
changes  in  the  "personnel  involved  in  such  employ- 
ment are  deterrent  to  their  employment  for  work 
that  would  normally  be  done  by  men.  The  em- 
ployment of  such  labour  has  often  been  tried,  with 
apparent  success  for  a  time,  but  it  is  usually  aban- 
doned for  such  reasons  as  are  indicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  introduction  of  machinery'  has 
created  a  quite  legitimate  demand  for  women  and 
boys  at  rates  of  pay  that  tliey  could  not  secure 
under  cruder  methods  of  production. 

.{d)  In  most  factories,  excepting  perhaps  the 
largest  and  those  manufacturing  repeat  work  in 
large  quantities,  the  "  all-round "  man  is  more 
valued  than  the  man  who'  can  do  only  one  opera- 
tion or  understand  only  one  process.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  considerable  flexibility  among  the 
workers  to  meet  such  day-to-day  contingencies  as 
sickness,  accidents,  leave,  promotion,  etc.,  in  cases 
in  which  the  vacant  place  must  be  filled  imme- 
diately. As  it  is  not  economical  to  keep  reserve 
men  for  such  occasions  unless  they  can  be  usefully 
employed,  a  certain  number  of  "  all-round "  men 
are  required,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
modem  mechanical  processes  tends,  I  believe,  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  demand  for  such 
men. 

(e)  See  answers  to  /  and  Ila. 

(f)  It  is  always  more  efficient  to  employ  a  worker 
who  knows  the  factory,  the  special  conditions  of 
employment,  and  the  foreman,  in  preference  to 
a  stranger  equally  skilled  in  the  general  sense, 
and  as  organisation  grows  this  will  apply  increas- 
ingly, as  the  incidental  losses  incurred  by  the 
employment  of  new  hands  are  greater  the  igreater 
the  capital  expended  on  machines  that  must  be 
kept  working  continuously  and  economically. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarihj 
or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  lahoxtr 
within  the  trade  where  such  changes  occur  ? 

Answer  III. — The  introduction  of  more  perfect  and 
more  fully  automatic  machines  may  reduce  the  demand 
for  labour  in  a  given  trade  tempoi-arily,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  the  article  produced  is  not 
correspondingly  increased  by  the  change ;  but  more 
economical  production  must  in  the  long  run  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  the  articls  and  an 
increased  demand  for  it.  In  time — and  in  general  this 
time  is  short — improved  methods  produce  an  increased 
demand  in  greater  ratio  than  the  reduced  employment 
per  article.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  machines  is  therefore  one  of  just  how 
long  it  will  take  for  such  new  methods  to  siifficiently 
increase  the  demand  for  the  articles  in  question. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fulhj  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  worlcers  displaced  ? 
Answer  IV. — This  question  is  hard  to  answer  in 
general  terms.  I  think  it  will  be  seldom  that  a  highly- 
skillsd  craftsman  will  be  permanently  displaced  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  Men  must  still  be  required 
"who  know  the  nature  of  the  result  to  be  attained,  but 
in  many  cases  there  may  be  difficulty  in  such  men,  dis- 
placed by  a  tsmporary  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
skilled  labour,  finding  immediate  employment.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  highly-specialised  skill  in  crafts- 
manship cannot  readily  find  employment  in  other  kinds 
of  work,  but  when  skill  depends  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  more  or  less  complex  machinery,  the  man  who 
has  acquired  such  skill  can  more  readily  turn  it  to 


good  account  in  some  other  industry  depending  also 
upon  a  knowledge  of  machinery.  Temporary  displace- 
ment of  men  under  the  newer  conditions  will  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  become  less  serious  as  the  industries 
come  more  and  more  to  depend  on  intelligence  in  the 
working  of  machines  and  less  upon  skill  of  hand. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour:  — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  samei 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — Tlris  must  depend  on  how  widely 
separated  the  different  branches  may  be.  For  instance, 
in  the  heavier  class  of  engineering  work  at  least,  a 
good  fitter  is  seldom  a  good  turner,  and  vice  versa,  but 
a  skilful  cabinet  maker  may  make  quite  a  good  joiner. 
I  think  that  a  skilled  worker's  training  should  be  made 
as  general  as  possible,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  he 
must  learn  one  branch  of  trade  thoroughly.  His 
chance  of  continued  employment  will  then  be  somewhat 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  his  knowledge  were  of  a 
more  limited  kind. 

Qiiestion  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for  ? 

Answer  VI. — I  see  no  economic  reason  why,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  trained  as  a  pattern  maker  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  a  trades  union  or  otherwise  from  acting  as 
a  joiner  if  he  is  able  to  work  efficiently  as  such. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  noio 
made  on  the  adult  worlcer,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained:  would,  e.g.,  any  modi- 
fication of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  technical 
school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Ansxoer  VII. — The  general  effect  of  modem  indus- 
trial development  being  to  increase  the  demand  for 
really  skilled  and  intelligent  workers,  the  training  of 
apprentices  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  tendency  which  un- 
doubtedly exists,  and  must  exist,  to  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  labour  of  apprentices  during  their 
training.  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  suit- 
able system  of  apprenticeship  combined  with  attend- 
ance at  continuation  classes  in  the  evenings,  in  appro- 
priate subjects,  23Tovided  that  some  temporary  sacri- 
fice be  made  by  the  employer. 

It  is  essential  to  a  suitable  training  that  the  boy 
be  not  kept  too  long  at  one  operation  or  in  one  depart- 
ment. If  his  training  is  sacrificed  to  the  demand  for 
a  very  limited  and  highly  specialised  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  one  kind  of  machine  or  in  one  operation, 
the  factory  may  benefit  at  the  moment,  but  will  suffer 
later  on  in  having  too  few  thoroughly  trained  men  to 
draw  upon  when  conditions  change,  as  they  must  do 
in  any  progressive  industry.  The  superintendence  of 
such  a  training,  involving  a  carefully  graded  series  of 
changes  of  work  combined  with  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  science  and  technology  pertaining  to  the  indus- 
try, should  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  should  be  looked 
after  by  someone  in  sufficient  authority  to  say  whether 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  factory  as  a  producing 
organisation  must  be  set  aside  to  some  slight  extent 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  ultimate  result.  Such  sxiper- 
intendence  of  the  interests  of  apprentices  requires  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  broad  views  and  sympa- 
thies, and  such  will  be  the  more  easily  found  as 
scientific  and  technical  education  advance. 

Now,  many  manager's,  and  even  foremen,  as  well  as 
employers  themselves,  have  had  training  in  universi- 
ties and  technical  colleges,  and  the  broader  views  such 
men  should  be  able  to  take,  and  I  believe  as  a  rule 
do  take,  will  lead  them  to  look  further  ahead,  and  not 
to  sacrifice  the  future  of  their  own  business  or  of  the 
industry  in  general  to  any  narrow  and  immediate  in- 
terests. In  many  cases  the  teachers  in  technical  even- 
ing classes  are  themselves  engaged  during  the  day  as 
managers,  foremen,  or  draughtsmen,  and  so  come  into 
contact  with  apprentices  not  only  in  the  school,  but 
in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  systems  of  training  which 
can  be  devised  outside  the  daily  factory  routine,  as  by 
trade  schools  or  by  establishing  a  separate  department 
within  the  factory  for  the  purpose,  are  likely  to  be 
satisfactory,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  very  large 
establishments.  It  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  over- 
looked for  apprentices  from  one  factory  or  workshop 
to  meet  with  those  from  another.    This  broadens  their 
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,  views  and  pievents  the  teacher  from  devoting  the  class 
hours  to  very  specialised  questions  affecting  only  one 
branch  of  a  trade  ;  and  besides,  it  will  no  doubt  have 
the  effect  of  letting  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
various  factories  or  workshops  be  more  generally 
known,  and  so  secure  for  the  best-organised  factories 
a  supply  of  the  most  promising  material  of  which  to 
make  men  of  wide  skill  and  intelligence. 

I  think  that  the  existing  arrangements  in  most 
centres  of  industry  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  apprentice.  What  is  required 
is  a  more  enlightened  view  on  the  part  of  employers, 
managers,  and  foremen,  so  that  boys  may  be  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  evening 
science  and  arts  classes.  I  think  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  more  enlightened  views  are  being  taken  as 
time  goes  on,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  grsater  advan- 
tage that  is  being  taken  of  the  facilities  now  offered 
in  all  large  centres  for  high  scientific  and  technical 
training  by  youths  who  will  become  employers  and 
managers,  will  lead  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  required 
enlightenment  among  leaders  of  industry. 

Question  VIII. — In  viexo  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  do  not  consider'  that  any  new 
organisation  is  needed  to  look  after  skiUed  workers. 
Such  work  is  already  efficiently  performed  by  the 
trades  unions  and  otherwise,  and  it  is  directly  to  the 
men's  own  interests  that  there  should  be  ready  and 
free  exchange  of  information  as  to  the  demand  for 
labour  of  certain  kinds  in  any  district.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  such  information  will  always  ba, 
provided  by  the  men's  own  societies.  In  any  of  the 
-•irganised  trades  at  the  present  time  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  secure  such  numbers  of  men  as  may  be  wanted 
at  any  given  time  up  to  the  whole  number  who  are 
out  of  work — ^at  least,  in  the  case  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  union  of  their  trade.  The  number  of  non-union 
men  in  the  most  skilled  trades  is  small,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  estab- 
lishing of  an  independent  Labour  Exchange  would 
loe  compensated  for  by  any  probable  gain  in  getting 
into  better  touch  with  this  minority.  Such  exchanges 
might  conflict  with  the  existing  institutions  which 
have  grown  up  spontaneously  ;  and  I  think  skilled  men 


who  can  be  well  recommended  can  usually  find  out 
where  employment  can  be  had.  Apart  from  the 
unions,  foremen  readily  hear  of  good  men  who  are  on 
the  lookout  for  work,  and  in  my  experience  there  is 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  good  men,  except  when 
the  trade  is  so  busy  that  such  men  are  not  available. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — ^We  work  overtime  only  when  we  find 
it  quite  necessary  to  do  so,  and  then  to  as  limited  an 
extent  as  is  consistent  with  the  urgency  of  the  demand. 
Our  week  is  of  50  hours,  and  therefore,  on  special  occa- 
sions, we  can  'work  overtime  without  in  all  cases 
exceeding  the  customary  length  of  the  working  week. 

In  any  workshop  in  which  machinery  is  largely  em- 
ployed it  would  not  be  possible,  economically,  to  install 
machines  of  each  kind  to  the  number  that  might  be 
required  at  a  period  of  exosptional  demand,  which 
may  last  only  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  year,  and  it  is 
usually  in  the  machine  shop  that  we  find  overtime 
necessary.  There  are  exceptional  times  when  hand 
workers  (fitters,  etc.)  have  to  work  overtime.  The  work 
is  highly  specialised,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get;  at  short  notice,  skilled  workmen  to  meet  a  very 
temporary  increase  in  the  required  output,  and  even 
if  generally  skilled  men  could  be  got  they  could  not  be 
trained  to  the  spacial  work  in  time  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. This,  I  think,  must  be  the  case  in  many  work- 
shops. 

The  employment  of  additional  hands  in  cases  of 
special  push  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  the  sysi>3matic  working  of  overtime 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  either  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  workmen.  Our  exparience  is  that 
after  a  spell  of  overtime  the  efficiency  of  the  men  falls 
off,  so  that  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  are  prob- 
ably only  served  by  overtime  work  in  so  far  as  overtime 
allows  of  a  greater  output  being  made  for  a  short  time, 
with  little  or  no  increase  of  output  over  the  year. 

Trades  unions  would,  I  think,  be  shortsighted  were 
they  to  oppose  occasional  overtime  work,  but  they  may 
reasonably  object  to  overtime  if  it  b'3comes  customary 
in  any  shop  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  in  the  normal 
number  of  men  that  could  be  reasonably  and  economic- 
ally employed. 

We  have  had  no  remonstrance  from  the  trades  unions 
regarding  overtime  work  in  our  shops. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BILSLAND,  BART.,  LL.D.,  LORD  PROVOST  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — In  opinion  the  general  effect  of 
modern  development  has  been  to  increase  the  demand 
-on  the  part  of  employers  for  high  skill  .and  intellige'nce. 
This,  I  tlrink,  was  inevitable. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace:  — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "All-round"  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill ; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled; 

(f)  Regular  by  casual  labour? 

Answer  II. — Questions  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  and  (f),  I 
■N?ould  answer  in  the  negative. 


Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Answer  III. — The  effect  of  those  modern  develop- 
ments has,  I  think,  been  to  reduce  slightly  the  total 
demand  for  labour  within  the  trade,  where  such 
changes  occur.  Th-at  reduction  will,  in  all  pix)b- 
ability,  be  a  siteadily  growing  one,  and  I  think  may 
be  taken  as  permianent. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  arc  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced  ? 

Answer  IV. — It  never  has  been  brought  home  to  me 
tliat  those  reductions  were  fully  compensated  by  new 
demands  in  other  directions  for  the  workers  displaced. 
The  reductions  may,  to  some  small  extent,  be  com- 
pensated in  other  ways.  In  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  I  would  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion.  I 
however,  have  the  feeling  that  the  demand  which  may 
spring  up  in  other  dii-ections  compensates  to  only  a 
very  small  extent  the  reductions. 
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-Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  fjreater 
mobility  of  labour: — 

'"    L      (a)  ^is  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  -.4s  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

A7\siver  V. — I  think  at  naturally  follows  that,  where 
<;haiigeri  are  oontinually  taking  place  in  a  trade  as  to 
the  methods  of  working,  a  man  must  be  prepared  to 
-adapt  himself  rapidly  to  those  changes,  otherwise  he 
undoubtedly  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  employment. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  this  mobility  I  would  con- 
fine to  different  branches  of  the  same  trade,  as  I  do 
not  think  that  the  average  mian  should  be  expected 
to  adapt  himself  to  other  trades. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
beinrj,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  which 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  necessity  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour. 


Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained:  would,  e.g.,  any  modi- 
fication of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  technical 
school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII. — I  would  strongly  advocate  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  technical  school  education. 

Question  VIII.- — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
jmblic  organisati,on  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary? 

Answer  VIII. — I  am  unhesitatingly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  existence  of  some  pviblic  organisation,  whose 
functions  ara  to  deal  with  the  distress  arising  through 
lack  of  employment,  is  uecessaiy. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Tlie  practice  in  my  firm  for  many  years 
has  been  to  pay  an  agreed-on  rate  per  hour  as  regards 
overtime,  and  in  this  matter  we  have  always  had  the 
approval  of  the  trades  unions. 
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REPLIES  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  OF  THE  YORK  STREET  FLAX  SPINNING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED,  BELFAST,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE 
COMMISSION. 


■Question  I. — Is  th.e'general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  emp^oijcrs,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — For  most  of  our  departments  the 
.answer  is  "  No  "  ;  for  the  others,  "  Yes." 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace:  — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

{d)  "All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  meclianical 
skill ; 

(e)  Skilled    labour   by    less    skilled   or  un- 
skilled ; 

{f)  Begular  by  casual  labour  ? 

Ansicer  II. — (a)  No. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  No. 

((?)  Yes,  in  a  few  instances. 

(e)  No. 

(f)  No. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarihj  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  voithin 
the  trade  u^iere  such  changes  occur? 

Answer  III. — Temporarily,  to  a  small  extent. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fxdly  com- 
jiensated  by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answer  IV. — Yes,  further  developments  of  the 
t  fade  give  them  full  employment,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  Belfast  is  the  district  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  there  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  paupers. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 


(b)  As  between  different  brandies  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — In  some  instances  and  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, as  (b). 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI.- — -A  person  is  taken  from  one  job  and 
jjut  to  another. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Woidd,  e.g.,  any 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  ease  ? 

Answer  VII. — About  on©  per  cent,  of  males,  and 
half  as  many  females  should  receive  specialised  tech- 
nical education.  The  great  body  of  the  youth  should 
sliould  receive  an  improved  and  more  thorough  primary 
education.  The  apprenticeship  should  be  supple- 
mented with  instruction  in  the  technical  school  bear- 
ing on  the  trade  the  young  person  is  learning,  or,  in 
the  case  of  exceptionally  promising  young  people',  a 
portion  of  the  apprenticeship  should  be  spent  in  that 
school  for  theoretical  and  specialised  instruction  bear- 
ing on  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  VIII. — Do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
Belfast. 

Question  IX. — WJiat  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX.— For  the  great  majority  of  our  workers 
the  hours  are  limited  by  law.  In  making-up  depart- 
ments overtime  is  a  necessity  at  certain  seasons,  e.g., 
when  preparing  "  season  "  goods  for  shipment.  Here 
also  overtime  is  limited  by  the  Act,  as  regards  women 
and  children.    As  a  firm  we  do  not  like  overtime. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  W.  A.  DARBISHIRE  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE 

COMMISSION. 


I  am  a  managing  partner  of  a  slate  quarry  company 
in  Nantlle,  near  Carnarvon.  I  claim  to  have  had  more 
experience  in  the  relations  of  master  and  workman  than 
any  one  else  so  engaged. 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence  ? 

Answer  I. — Tlie  demand  for  workmen  capable  of 
using  machinery  is  increased  in  a  very  elight  degree  ; 
such  demand  is  now  more  easily  supplied  than  40  years 
ago.  The  skill  in  manipulating  and  working  rock  sa 
as  to  be  productive  is  less  easily  met  with  than  40  years 
ago. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  hy  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled: 

(f)  Megular  by  casual  labour? 

Answer  II. — (a)  Such  developments  do  not  displace 
higher  paid  labour  by  lower  paid  ;  but  enable  in- 
ferior workmen  to  obtain  higher  wage  than  of  old  ;  and 
ipso  facto  enable  the  clever  manipulator  to  take  the 
place  of  the  intelligent  craftsman. 

(b)  No  such  displacement  is  a  necessary  consequence 
as  far  as  middle-aged  men  are  concerned. 

(c)  Adult  men  are  not  displaced  by  young  persons 
of  less  than  15  years. 

(d)  "  All-round  skill "  has  practically  disappeared 
from  the  "slate-producing"  work;  strictly  speaking 
the  "rockman"  is  still  a  person  whom  machinery  has 
not  replaced  so  far. 

(e)  No  doubt  machinery  has  displaced  manual 
skilled  labour. 

(f)  Such  a  form  of  employment  as  "  casual  labour  " 
is  almost  unknown  in  a  reasonably  well  conducted 
slate  quarry. 

Qiiestion  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  changes  occur  ? 

Anstver  III.- — There  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  perma- 
tiently  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  face  of  such 
changes. 


Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answer  IV. — These  reductions  are  compensated  by 
new  demands  outside  the  slate  district — viz.,  by  way  of 
emigration  either  to  coal  districts  or  to  the  States. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour: — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — There  is  no  requirement  in  favour  of 
mobility. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — Practically  an  apprentice  system  pre- 
vails in  the  slate  industry,  and  limits  the  number  of 
applicants  for  work  as  slatemakers  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  and  no  need  of  mobility  as  regards  ordinary 
labour. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now  made 
on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest  thair 
the  youth  be  trained;  would,  e.g.,  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  system  or  technical' 
school  education  meet  the  case  ? 

Answer  VII. — I  liave  no  respect  for  any  attempt  to. 
teach  a  trade  such  as  the  slate  quarryman's  at  school  ; 
the  education  at  technical  or  other  schools  should  tend 
towards  teaching  pupils  to  speak  the  truth  to  them- 
selves, to  being  thorough  in  any  work  which  they 
undertake  ;  to  be  alert,  and  possessed  of  courage,  and 
physically  quick  and  resolute  ;  the  eye,  hand,  and  will' 
should  be  drilled  into  harmonious  action. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is- 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — -In  regard  to  the  slate  trade  I  con- 
sider that  no  Distress  Committees,  Labour  Exchanges, 
or  the  like  are  needed. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  Urm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  Trader 
Unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Our  firm  have  a  rule  as  to  overtime. 
I  consider  that  general  disapproval  of  such  arrange- 
ments is  a  stupid  and  ignorant  restriction  in  any  trade, 
and  an  absurdity  in  the  reasonable  management  of  a., 
slate  quarry. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  ARCHIBALD  DENNY,  OF  MESSRS.  DENNY  &  BROS.,  DUMBARTON, 
TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligen<;e  ? 

Answer  I. — In  shipbuilding,  in  which  so  many 
different  trades  are  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
general  answer  to  tliis  question  ;  it  would  almost  require 
to  be  considered  departrnentally.  Some  of  the  trades 
interested,  indeed  those  most  highly  paid,  notably 
the  rivetters.  can  hardly  be  called  highly  skilled  men, 


nor  do  they  require  an  exceedingly  high  grade  of  in- 
telligence. Their  work  is  to  a  large  extent  hard 
manual  labour,  and  up  till  now  they  have  resisted, 
either  wisely  or  unwisely  for  themselves,  the  intro- 
duction of  pneumatic  rivetting  hammers,  which  would 
save  them  the  hard  manual  labour,  but  probably  would 
not  demand  any  higher  intelligence. 

In  the  iron  fitters,  for  those  concerned  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  framing  of  the  vessel  and  the  fitting  of 
the  skin  plating,  decks,  etc.,  additional  appliances  are 
being  somewhat  slowly  introduced,  as  there  is  not  much 
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Toom  for  improvement,  except  in  regard  to  size  of 
appliances,  and  speed  in  working,  notably  in  punching 
and  shearing  machines,  but  tlie  present  tendency  is 
on  the  lines  of  simplification  in  design  of  vessels  to 
dispense  as  far  as  possible  with  intricate  work,  and  to 
replace  rivetted  structures  as  far  as  possible  by  rolled 
sections. 

Another  development  which  has  taken  place  in 
•certain  yards  is  in  the  direction  of  templating  work 
from  the  boards  in  place  of  working  to  templates  at 
the  ship  herself.  Templates  are  mad©  from  the 
drawings  of  the  vessels,  which  work  requires  an  in- 
creased intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  few  heads  of 
squads,  and  thus  we  have  a  higher  scale  of  intelligence 
generally  throughout  the  younger  men,  the  older  men, 
not  being  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions,  doing  the  simpler  part  of  the  work. 

In  joiner  and  carpenter  work,  much  more  use  is  now 
made  of  machinery  in  the  preparation  of  the  material, 
and  this  has  increased  the  outpixt  of  work,  and  in 
our  case,  where  piece  work  is  almost  universal  in  these 
departments,  the  men  now  work  dii-eot  from  the  plans 
and  organise  the  work  in  a  better  way,  thus  developing 
their  intelligence. 

The  other  trades  involved,  namely,  painting,  plumb- 
ing, upholstery,  electricians,  tinsmiths,  etc.,  are  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  when  they  were  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry,  although  in  painting  work 
ai  certain  use  has  been  made  of  machinery,  the  paint 
being  sprayed  on  the  surface  instead  of  applied  by 
brushes  ;  this  is  used  only  however  in  coarse  work 
where  skill  is  not  required,  also  in  gilding  a  certain 
lis©  is  made  of  small  machines  with  the  gold  in  long 
Tolls  in  place  of  each  gold  leaf  being  individually  cut, 
but  this  development  might  almost  be  excluded  as 
trivial. 

Generally  in  the  handling  of  materials  more 
numerous  and  improved  appliances  are  in  use, 
relieving  the  men  of  a  great  part  of  unskilled  labour. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(e)  Ad^dt  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  -'All  -round  "  shill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour? 
Answer  II. — (a)  No. 

(&)  Not  in  our  experience. 

(c)  No. 

(d)  Yes  ;  to  a  certain  extent, 
(c)  No. 

(/■)  No. 

With  reference  to  our  answer  to  question  (b)  we  may 
say  that  we  have  a  means  of  ascertaining  generally 
the  ages  of  our  employees,  as  we  have  an  accident  fund 
society,  in  which  that  information  is  necessary,  and 
the  accompanying  table  gives  the  numbers  of  men  and 
their  ages  at  present  employed  with  us.  (See  App. 
No.  XV.  (A) ).  V         X  r 

It  will  thus  be  apparent,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
modern  conditions  have  not  led  us  to  dispensing  with 
our  older  men.  We  are,  however,  so  far  affected  by 
modern  conditions  that  wa  would  perhaps  be  more 
particular  than  w©  were  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  employ 
strange  men  advanced  in  yeai-s. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  dem.and  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  clianges  occur? 

Answer  III.— In  view  of  the  increased  use  of 
machinery  the  product  is  increased,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  seems  to  make  up  for  this  and  the 
changes  ar©  so  slowly  introduced  in  shipbuilding  that 
they  affect  only  a  few  men  at  a  time,  who  are  easily 
•  absorbed  in  other  work. 

Question  IV.— If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  compen- 
sated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for  the 
workers  displaced  ? 

_-l(isii-cr  IF.— Answered  above. 


^y.— Continued. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade? 

Answer  F.— No,  and  included  in  No.  III. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  ivay  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — Included  in  No.  III. 

There  is  of  course  in  connection  with  every  industry 
a  certain  number  of  unsikilled  labourers  as  distin- 
guished from  tradesmen  who  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeship at  their  various  trades  ;  but  in  shipbuilding 
the  amount  of  what  might  be  called  wholly  unskilled 
labour  is  small,  and  is  confined  to  odd  labour  em- 
ployed in  th©  transport  of  material,  or  in  cleaning  the 
\  arious  shops  and  the  yard  generally.  The  so-called 
unskilled  labour  employed  by  the  sub-contractors,  for 
instance  in  the  plating  and  framing  squads,  is  paid  at 
nearly  double  th©  rate  of  wholly  unskilled  labour,  and 
after  being  so  employed  for  some  years  the  men  become 
practically  skilled  assistants,  but  the  Trade  Unions 
will  not  of  course  acknowledge  them  as  tradesmen.  We 
have  known  instances  where  such  a  labourer  served  his 
time  after  attaining  his  majority  and  became  a  trades- 
man, but  such  an  event  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  th©  unions.  Wholly  unskilled  labour  is,  of  course, 
the  first  group  to  feel  the  pinch  of  dull  times,  because 
their  wages  are  not  at  any  time  high,  and  they  seem 
also  to  be  the  group  of  labour  which  is  as  a  rule  the 
least  thrifty,  practically  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
We  merely  state  this  fact  without  discussing  whether 
this  is  their  misfortune  or  their  fault. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Would,  e.g.,  any 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  tech- 
nical school  education  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII.— We  think  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
apprenticeship  system  should  be  continued  and  that  lads 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  apprentices  rather  than 
immediately  on  leaving  school  taking  up  casual  labour, 
which  is  usually  more  highly  paid  at  the  moment  than 
the  apprentice  is.    We  find  by  enquiry  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools  that  the  tendency  is  for  a  boy  to  leave 
school  the  very  day  h©  attains  the  age  of  14,'  and  take 
up  some  casual  employment,  such  as  going  errands, 
driving  a  baker's  van,  etc.,  forgetting  that  while  they 
may  get  somewhat  higher  wages  than  an  apprentice  for 
the  moment,  no  sooner  are  they  of  such  an  age  as 
to  require  a  rise  of  wages  than  they  are  turned  off  for 
another  young  lad,  and  go  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
casual  labourer.    For  this  the  parents  we  hold  ar© 
responsible  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  either  covet  the 
higher  wages  for  themselves,  or  allow  th©  lad  to  have 
them  without  explaining  th©  drawbacks  ;  but  the  control 
of  the  parents  over  their  children  seems  to  be  much 
less  than  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  VIII.— We  think  Distress  Ck>mmittees, 
especially  if  they  be  official,  do  more  liarm  than  good, 
and  give  the  workman  the  idea  that  the  vState  has  to 
provide  him  with  employment  and  that  he  is  entitled 
to  get  Is.  for  doing  3d.  worth  of  work.  We  are. 
strongly  in  favour  of  encouraging  th©  Friendly  Societies 
and  the  thrift  side  of  the  men's  unions,  by  which 
workmen  themselves  make  provision  for  their  out-of- 
work  spells  and  old  age. 

Labour  exchanges  Ave  are  favourable  to,  as  saving  the 
workman  or  labourer  from  travelling  great  distances 
only  to  be  disappointed  in  getting  work,  but  they 
should  be  efficiently  worked  and  be  in  close  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  so  that  labour  may  be  shifted 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  it  may  be  required. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Avswcr  lX. — The  practic©  of  our  firm  in  regard  to 
overtime  is  to  avoid  it  wherever  possible.  The%©ason 
for  this  we  think  must  ba  apparent  when  we  say  that 
any  overtime  that  is  worked  has  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate,  of  time  and  half  on  ordinary  days  and  double 
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time  on  Sundays,  and  that  it  must  be  less  efi&cient 
than  the  usual  labour,  in  that  the  man  has  already 
worked  a  full  day.  We  therefore  never  ask  our  men 
to  work  overtime  if  it  can  be  at  all  avoided.  The 
general  disajiproval  of  overtime  by  trade  unions,  is 
thus  in  general  agreement  with  our  practice,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  trade  unions  would  like  to  miake  cast- 
iron  rules,  which  we  hold  are  inapplicable  to  a  well- 
conducted  industry.  If  you  had  to  keep  additional 
men  constantly  employed  in  the  anticipation  of 
requiring  to  work  occasionally  a  little  overtime,  the 
men  would  require  to  work  slackly,  and  the  occasions 
for  overtime  would  com©  just  as  before  when  there 
would  not  be  men  available  to  work  it,  or  you  might 
require  to  keep  men  absolutely  idle  waiting  for  the 
overtime,  which  again  would  be  uneconomical.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  frequently  the  necessity  for 
working  overtime  may  arise  suddenly  (but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  work,  as  distinguished  from  break- 
downs), and  that  extra  men  from  outside  the  works, 
besides  being  almost  certainly  even  less  efficient  than  a 
tried  man,  would  probably  not  be  available.  By 
efficient,'  we  mean  that  not  only  would  the  man  be 
inherently  less  efficient,  but  being  strange  to  the  job 
would  be  practically  useless  to  handle  a  job  in  a  hurry. 

We  have  answered  the  questions  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  but  perhaps  our  conditions  are  somewhat 
exceptional,  in  that  Dumbarton  has  always  been  more 
or  less  an  isolated  centre,  and  until  recent  years  the 
service  on  the  one  line  of  railway  which  passed 
through  the  town  was  such  ^that  the  workman  had  to 
a  large  extent  to  live  in  the  town  itself.  Although 
these  conditions  are  somewhat  changed  since  a  second 
line  of  rail  passed  through  the  town,  and  are  still 
further  changing,  in  view  of  the  tramways  which  are 
being  constructed  connecting  the  various  towns  of 
the  district,  Dumbarton  still  remains  somewhat  of  a 
special  centre. 

We  attach  herewith  Table  (See  Appendix  No.  XV.  (B) ) 
showing  the  output  of  tonnage  from  our  yard  for 
each  quinquennium  since  1844.  The  population  of 
the  town  at  that  date  was  4,453  ;  it  is  now  22,000. 
Before  that  date  the  principal  industry  was  glass- 
making,  now  entirely  extinguished  ;  since  that  date 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  have  been  the  principal 
industries.  There  are  two  shipbuilding  yards — our 
own  and  Messrs.  MaoMillans — the  engine  works  of 
our  friends,  Messrs.  Denny  and.  Co.,  with  their 
foundry  as  a  se.parate  works,  a  large  forge  belonging 
to  a  separate  firm,  .and  the  engine  works  of  Messrs. 
Matthew  Paul  and  Co.  These  works  show  a  total  of 
4,435  men.    There  are  also  the  usual  minor  industries. 

We  append  also  a  Table  (See  x\ppendix  No.  XV.  (C) ), 
which  tshows  for  each  of  the  last  thirty-two  years  the 
average  auimber  .of  men  employed  in  our  yard  alone. 
It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  as  the  number  of  men  has  more 
or  less  steadily  increased,  the  tonnage  has  also  in- 
creased. In  1844  the  wages  of  the  shipwrights,  who 
were  then  the  most  skilled  men,  were  15s.  per  week  ; 
now  these  men  are  rated  at  37s.  Igd.  The.  present 
fitters,  who  developed  out  of  these,  average  £5  per 
week,  and  we  have  known  cases  where  a  sub-con- 
tractor has  earned  as  high  as  £15  per  week. 

The  average  weekly  wage  paid  by  our  shipbuilding 
firm  for  man,  woman,  .and  boy  (ages  varying  from  14 
up  to  80)   is  30s.  per  week. 

We  are  proud  to  think  that  we  have  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  staff  of  workmen,  and,  so  far  as  the  trades- 
men are  concerned,  w©  might  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  sober  and  well-doing  as  a  body,  although 
of  oounse  there  must  always  be  exceptions.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  unsteadiness  is  in  the  more  un- 
skilled sections.  A  large  number  of  the  population 
hails  from  the  sister  island,  and  in  this  respect  we 
may  quote  what  the  Rev.  Father  Kelly  said  of  his 
flock  when  he  first  came  here  some  years  ago.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  made  a  calculation,  and  he 
estimated  that  his  own  congregation  spent  no  less 
than  £25,000  in  the  public-houses  in  each  yea.r.  He 
has  devoted  his  energies  to  stopping  this  evil,  and 
we  believe  with  considerable  success.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  good  deal  of  the  distress  which  arises 
from  unemployment  may  be  directly  traced  to  inso- 
briety and  unsteadiness.  This  leads  to  a  decrease  in 
weekly  pay  when  times  are  prosperous,  and  to  an 
increase  in  distress  when  the  times  are  bad.  If  this 
happens  in  a  town  like  Dumbarton,  which,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  are  proud  to  think  is  exceptionally 
good,  what  must  occur  in  districts  less  favourably 
situated  ? 


The  progress  of  Dumbarton  has  been  due  to  the 
joint  efforts  of  employers  and  employed.  In  the  year 
1882  we  bought  a  large  prox>erty  adjoining  our  yard 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  same,  and  to  the  east 
of  our  yard  we  laid  out  27  acres  in  streets  for  building- 
plots,  which  we  sold  to  our  men  for  the  purpose  of 
building  houses  for  themselves.  This  ground  is  now" 
mostly  covered  with  terraces,  or  what  is  known  in 
Scotland  as  "  lands,"  that  is,  flats,  but,  latterly,  the 
prosperity  of  our  tradesmen  has  been  such  that  they 
asked  to  have  the  ground  sold  to  them  for  the  puiTX)se 
of  building  self-contained  cottages,  costing  £300  to 
£400  each,  handsome  and  commodious  dwelling-houses, 
witlLa  small  piece  of  ground  attached  to  each.  These 
have  been  built  by  the  men  themselves  out  of  their 
savings  through  their  building  societies. 

Wlien  our  present  yard  was  constructed  in  the  year 
1867  we  laid  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  the  yard  for  workmen's 
dwellings,  which  were  built  in  a  similar  way.  In 
those  days  the  btiilding  societies  were  not  so  well 
known,  and  we  assisted  our  men  by  a  loan  of  money 
at  a  small  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way  a  town  of 
about  4,500  inhabitants  has  been  built  up,  the  houses 
being  almost  entirely  owned  by  our  workmen.  The- 
yard  has  been  developed  from  our  side  in  the  same 
way  our  savings  having  been  put  into  additional 
plant  and  increased  facilities,  which,  again,  have- 
reflected  upon  the  men's  earnings.  We  may  say  that 
we  are  the  only  yard  in  which  the  joiners  and  car- 
penters work  on  piece  work.  This  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  these  men,  as  they  were  able  to  earn  from; 
10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  wages  than  they 
could  do  on  time  work,  and  we  beUeve  that  a  large 
number  of  these  houses  have  been  built  out  of  this 
excess  of  eamings. 

We  have  also,  in  conjunction  with  our  men,  de- 
veloped "  Self-Help  "  associations  outside  of  the  yard,, 
and  a  Benevolent  Committee,  which  take  up  the  case^ 
of  those  who  have  fallen  somewhat  out  of  the  race. 
One  of  our  partners  is  Gliairman  of  the  Benevolent 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  Committee  are 
largely  composed  of  tradesmen  and  labourei-s  em- 
ployed in  the  various  works  of  the  town.  The  Cbair- 
man  reports  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  circumstance 
for  the  case  to  come  up  of  a  tradesman  requiring 
assistance,  but  those  that  come  winter  by  winter 
before  tliem  are  la.rgely  the  unemployable  class— 
those  who  are  generally  and  wrongly  known  as  the 
unemployed.  Three  years  ago,  when  work  was  some- 
what slack,  and  demands  upon  the  Society  were  very 
great,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  oonsidera.ble  amount 
of  distress,  relief  works  were  started  by  this  Committee, 
over  sixty  men  were  getting  regular  assistMice  from 
the  Committee  before  this,  and  tliey  ^.^^e  offered  em- 
ployment. When  their  numbers  immediately  dwmdletl. 
down  to  under  forty-five.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
Stee  says:  "It  is'a  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas 
immediately  before  arrangements  were  made  for  pro- 
Sn<r  relief  work,  as  many  as  forty-five  cases  were 
^.ons"dered  at  one  fortnightly  meeting,  the  number 
applications  rapidly  fell  away  wlren  relief  wo^k  was 
started,  until  during  the  months  of  February  March 
IprU  and  May  vex^  few  applications  for  relief  were 
received,  and  at  one  montlily  aneetmg,  namely,  that 
in  March,  there  were  no  cases  for  consideration. 

The  wace  offered  was  Is.  per  day  for  single  men. 
Is  6d.  for  married  men  without  family,  2s.  for  a. 
married  man  with  f  amily,  .and 

rate  on  Saturdays,  he  received  a  line  to  a  grocer  m 
the  town  for  goods  to  the  amount  of  6d.  for  each 
c  uld  The  men  were  also  supplied  with  one  meal  a 
£y  Each  man  was  employed  for  three  days  m  each 
wSk  and  thev  were  expected  to  look  for  work  on  the 
Xr  three  days.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  test 
Tpplied  in  any  district  would  immediately  separate  the 
"^sheep  from  Ae  goats,"  but  if  Trades  Unions'  wages 
w;re  offered,  a  class  of  unemployed  would  be  created 
Tnd  would  be  reallr  a  Trades  Union  m  themselves.  We. 
thmk  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  m  this  respect, 
so  far  as  we  undenstand  it,  would  be  useful. 

We  have  entered  more  into"  detail  as  to  the  special 
conditions  existing  in  Dumbarton,  as  we  think  other- 
Zse  our  answers  to  the  above  question  might  be  mis- 
understood. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (A). 

Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Denny. 

Table  showing  the  average  age  of  men  employed  in 
l^ven  Shipyard  from  1st  July,  1904,  to  30th  June, 


Ages. 
Under  20 
20  and  under  25 
25  and  under  30 
30  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40  and  under  50 
50  and  under  60 
Over  60 


No. 


of  men. 
411 
432 
352 
260 
197 
303 
144 
98 


Total  2,197 


APPENDIX  No  XV.  (B). 

Hamjed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Dennt. 

Table  ehowing  the  tonnag,e  for  periods  of  five  years 
since  1845 :—  ^ 


Years. 

Tonnage. 

1846-1850  ... 

  5,627 

1851-1855  ... 

  24,651 

1856-1860  ... 

  21,678 

1861-1865  ... 

  41,665 

1866-1870  ... 

  52,003 

1871-1875  ... 

83,059 

1876-1880  ... 

71,579 

1881-1885  ... 

...  102,064 

1886-1890  ... 

...  121,904 

1891-1895  ... 

.       ...  109,024 

1896-1900  ... 

...  156,043 

1901-1905   

...  164,101 

APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (C). 

Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  Denny. 

Table  Shewing  Number  of  Men  Employed  :  Tonnage 
for  years  1875  to  1906,  and  tonnage  per  man  for  each 
Sfuinquennmm. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Year. 


Number 
of 
men. 


1,321 
558 
551 
1,035 
1,085 
1,274 
1,463 
1,526 
1,627 
1,790 
1,371 
1,152 
1,116 
1,808 
1,668 
1,863 
1,361 
1,262 
1,787 
1,585 
1,794 
1,741 
1,709 
1,975 
2,332 
2,244 
•2,218 
2,246 
2,074 
2,199 
2,130 
2,016 
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Tonnage. 


17,191 
4,394 
10,533 
22,054 
16,138 
18,114 
17,455 
22,010 
22,237 
23,937 
16,423 
19,582 
19,584 
29,076 
25,131 
28,321 
17,719 
17,759 
25,741 
14,319 
35,019 
32,629 
25,063 
35,737 
31,052 
31,562 
33.602 
41,979 
29, 153 
29,168 
30,209 
40,632 


Tonnage 
per  man  per 
quinquennium 


16-5 


13-5 


15-4 


132 


16-8 


15-0 


REPLIES  BY  MR.   RICHARD  H.   GREEN,   OF  MESSRS.   R.   &   H.   GREEN,  LIMITED, 
SHIPBUILDERS,  &c.,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


l.-^I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  my  own  business,  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking  may  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  possibilities 
of  a  once  important  industry  in  East  London. 
•  business  of  my  firm,  that  of  ship  build- 

ing, has  been  carried  on  on  the  same  premises  for 
nearly  300  years,  during  which  time  it  has  seen  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  East  London  rise  up  around  it. 
Up  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  principal  private  shipbuildinc^ 
establishments  in  the  country.  The  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  saw  the  great  struggle  between  wood  and 
iron  shipbuilding,  and  with  the  victory  of  iron,  and  the 
consequent  transference  of  the  industry  to  the  North 
Country  and  the  Clyde,  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames 
declined  until  it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

3.— I  .attribute  this  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
old-time  wood  shipbuilder  to  adapt  himself  te  alter- 
ing conditions,  and  to  the  steady  refusal  of  certain 
irade  Unions  to  recognise  what  was  taking  place. 

,  ^^'^^  however,  has  realised  that  though 

shipbuilding  has  died  out,  London  being  still  the 
largest  port  m  the  world,  there  must  be  a  hi'y  busi- 
ness m  the  repairing  of  the  ships  that  use  the  port. 

^l^^refore,  for  som©  years  past  been 
gradually  reorganising  our  business,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  which  exists  instead  of 
lamentuig  over  a  trade  which  has  passed'  away.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  altered  business  is  its  necessarily 

429.— App.  XI. 


intermittent  character.  We  are  liable  to  periods  of 
great  activity  and  comparative  idleness,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  men. 

l  i'^F-®''^  faced  with  very  great 

dithculties  owing  to  the  compfete  absence  of  facilities 
in  the  docks  .and  Port  of  London  for  carrying  out  work. 

7.  — To  my  certain  knowledge,  .a  large  amount  of 
repair  wotk  has  been'  taken  out  of  London  in  recent 
years,  that  would  never  have  gone  had  the  same 
facilities  existed  m  the  public  docks  as  exist  in 
Liverpool,  or  on  the  Tyne  and  Clyde.  This  is  a  point 
that  the  present  dock  companies  invariably  io-nore 
there  being  little  or  no  revenue  derived  by  thenTfiom 
repairs.  But  a  public  trust,  as  in  other  ports  is 
interested  in  the  result  to  the  whole  port,  and  would 
recognise  the  necesssity  of  providing  facilities  for  everv 
branch  of  its  allied  trades. 

8.  — "Vy©  have  had,  and  still  have,  great  difficulty 
in  getting  Trade  Unions  to  recognise  the  altered  con- 
ditions and  the  necessity  for  readjustment,  and  I 
think  a  large  amount  of  poverty  exists  in  the  ranks 
of  those  mechanics  who  formerly  were  in  full  work, 
and  in  receipt  of  good  wages  owing  to  this  short-sighted 
policy. 

9.  — 'Men  cling  to  the  London  district  when  they 
know  their  particular  trade  has  died  out,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  them  to  make  for  a  place  where 
tliey  know  their  trade  exists. 
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10. — It  must  not  be  ovelooked  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  present  and  future  in  Lon- 
don is  the  finding  employment  for  youths  leaving  school 
in  skilled  trades.  Although  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
technical  education  for  everybody,  yet  I  realise  the 
very  grave  question  that  must  shortly  arise  as  to  how 
the  education  given  to  our  boys  is  to  be  linked  up  to 
our  manufacturing  system  of  the  north. 

I  fear  I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  bare 
answers  to  your  questions ;  but  I  felt  that  perhaps 
these  few  remarkg  would  explain  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  questions  have  been  answered — viz., 
their  application  to  my  ovm  business,  rather  than 
iheir  general  application  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence  ? 

'Answer  I. — In  certain  grades,  "Yes";  in  other 
grades  less  skill  may  be  required  ;  but  undoubtedly  the 
gpreater  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  man,  the 
greater  the  efficiency  of  his  labour  and  possibilities  of 
his  remuneration  being  increased. 

I  think  that  if  Trade  Unions  allowed  greater  freedom 
to  their  members,  and  the  minimum  wage  were  done 
away  with,  a  general  rise  in  pay  would  result,  and 
greater  incentive  would  be  given  to  individual  effort 
and  intelligence. 

At  present  the  action  of  Trade  Unions  is  largely 
restrictive,  and  against  individual  effort. 

I  believe  this  freedom  could  be  allowed  without  the 
Unions  losing  any  of  their  proper  functions  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  their  members. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace — 

(a)  Higher  paid   grades  of  labour  by  lower 

paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons ; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons  ; 

(d)  "All-round"  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 

skill ; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled  ; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour. 
'Answer  II. — (a)  No. 

(5)  No. 

(c)  No. 

(d)  No. 

(e)  No'. 

(/)  Unfortunately  the  nature  of  our  business 
makes  our  employment  intermittent,  though  the 
majority  of  our  employees  are  at  work  most 
days  of  the  year. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  changes  occur  1 

Answer  III. — No.  The  facilities  of  labour-saving 
machinery  alone  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  modern 
requirements  of  marine  engineering  and  ship  repairing 
on  a  commercial  basis.  Without  them  our  trade  would 
be  impossible. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fullg  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced  1 

Answer  IV. — ^See  Number  III. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  ditferent  branches  of  tlie  same 

trade  1 

Answer  V. — (a)  Yes. 

(6)  Yes. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be  provided  fori 

Answer  VI.— At  present  the  demarcation  of  various 
trades  is  most  rigidly  enforced  by  Trade  Unions.  The 
continual  change  in  methods  of  production  are  con- 
stantly altering  the  class  of  tradesman  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  work. 


An  intelligent,  skilled  workman  could  readily  adapt 
himself  to  altered  conditions,  but  the  hostility  of 
Trade  Unions  one  towards  the  other  prohibits  the 
training  of  men  for  other  branches  of  work. 

We,  therefore,  get  bitter  "  demarcation "  disputes 
between  Trade  Unions  encroaching  on  each  other ;  or 
one  trade  passes  out  of  use,  and  its  members  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Greater  mobility  might  be  provided  by  the  various 
Trade  Unions  amalgamating  into  more  suitable  groups, 
and  allowing  greater  freedom  to  their  members  to 
engage  in  any  class  of  work,  thus  doing  away  with 
lines  of  demarcation. 

Question  VII. — In-  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  i/outh  be  trained  ;  would,  e.g.,  any  modi- 
fication of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  technical 
school  education  meet  the  easel 

Answer  VII. — It  would  be  advisable  if  every  boy, 
after  leaving  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  could 
devote  some  of  his  time  during  the  next  two  years  to 
technical  education,  and  that  the  classes  in  technical 
schools  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  spend 
part  of  the  day  at  a  trade. 

The  apprentice  system  as  at  present  existing  is  a 
good  one,  though  perhaps  in  large  works  boys  should 
not  be  so  much  confined  to  one  branch,  as  is  often 
done. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  tbe  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessa  ry  ? 

Answer  VIII. — I  think,  theoretically,  Labour  Ex- 
changes should  be  established,  and,  if  necessary,  em- 
ployers and  employed  compelled  to  engage  through 
these  agencies  ;  but  it  is  entirelj'  foreign  to  British 
custom,  and  the  tradition  of  generations  is  difficult 
to  overcome. 

At  present  both  employers  and  employed  (organised 
trades)  view  the  Labour  Exchanges  with  suspicion. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  both  Distress  Committees  and 
Labour  Exchanges  ;  they  duplicate  work,  and  do  harm 
to  the  movement. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime  1  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  Trade 
Unions  1 

Answer  IX. — The  nature  of  my  business  compels  a 
large  amount  of  overtime.  The  Trade  Unions  profess 
to  discourage  overtime,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
number  of  men  to  be  employed  ;  and  to  this  end  insist 
on  increased  rates  of  pay  for  overtime — e.g.,  the  rates 
for  overtime  for  ironmen  are  :  — 

5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. — i.e.,  2  hours  work  :  paid  3  hours. 

5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. — i.e.,  3  hours  work  :  paid  4^  hours. 

5  p.m.  to  10  p.m. — i.e.,  5  hours  work  :  paid  85  hours. 

5  p.m.  to  7  a.m. — i.e.,  11  hours  work  (3  hours  for 
meals — 14  —  3  =  11) :  paid  22  hours. 

Instead  of  working  shorter  shift  with  double  the 
number  of  men.  The  result  of  this  is  that  if  I  want 
to  work  a  night  shift  I  have  to  pay  double  time  for  all 
night  work. 

Naturally  "A,"  who  has  worked  all  day,  will  not 
agree  to  letting  "  B  "  work  the  same  number  of  hours 
at  night  for  double  the  pay  "  A  "  has  received  ;  there- 
fore he  ("  A  ")  insists  on  working  a  24-hours  shift,  for 
which  he  receives  3^  days  pay,  and  the  value  of  his 
work  to  the  employer  is  at  most  12  hours. 

If  Trade  Unions  or  the  law  made  it  impossible  to 
work  a  man  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
allowed  a  reasonable  extra  payment  (say  time  and  a 
quarter)  for  a  night  shift,  they  would  attain  their  end — 
viz.,  to  increase  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the 
employer  would  benefit  by  greater  efficiency  of  his 
workmen. 

The  result  is  in  my  own  case  that,  being  obliged  to 
get  througih  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  short  time, 
my  firm  has  to  work  long  hours  with  the  same  men  at 
high  rates  of  pay. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  GEORGE  HOOKHAM,  M.A.,  J.P.,  OF  KYNOCH,  LTD.,  BIRMIMGHAM, 
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Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence  ? 

Answer  I. — I  should  say  the  very  reverse,  taken  in 
the  aggregate.  I  have  in  my  mind  articles  now  pro- 
duced by,  say,  100  unskilled  men,  women,  and  "  young 
pereons,"  tending  Bpecialised  machinery  with,  half-a- 
dozen  exceptionally  intelligent  foremen  to  oversee  them, 
which,  20  yeans  ago,  would  have  required  a  shopful  of 
trained  mecihanics.  The  demand  now  is  for  exceptional 
skill  and  intelligence  in  a  few  designers  and  overseers, 
but  relatively  less  in  the  ordinary  workmen.  [Note. — 
If  in  former  times  one  could  argue  a  given  percentage 
of  unemployment  of  the  unskilled  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures,  which  mainly  relate  to  the  skilled  ;  now, 
probably,  the  relation  is  altered,  and  is  more  favour- 
aible  to  the  unskilled.] 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled; 

(f)  Hegular  by  casual  labour? 

Answer  II. — (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (e)  are  answered  above. 

(d).  The  exceptionally  intelligent  men  of  whom  I 
speak  are,  in  my  experience,  all-round  mechanics. 

(/■).  I  think  not,  in  my  experience. 

Question  III.- — -Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Answer  III. — ^Temporarily  and  locally,  most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  that  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labour 
is  not  general  and  permanent  is  shown  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  figui-es  of  unemployment,  which,  taken  over  a 
seriesi  of,  say,  30  years,  show  a  decreasing  percentage, 
especially  when  the  effects  of  such  a  thing  as  a  gi'eat 
war  are  allowed  for.  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
reduction  in  the  demand  from  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  changes  not  occurred — though  this  is  not  cer- 
tain, at  least  in  the  fullest  sense,  because  the  general 
advance  in  wealth  (demand  for  oommodities)  has  largely 
depended  on  these  spacial  changes. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answer  IV. — They  are  fully  conpensated  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  were,  but  not,  in  my  opinion, 
as  to  what  they  would  have  been. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(o)  As  between  different  trades ;  and 
(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — In  strict  logic  the  greater  the  unem- 
ployment the  greater  the  demand  for  mobility,  and, 
therefore,  if,  as  would  appear,  the  unemployment  is 
less,  the  demand  for  mobility  lis  less.  But  the  call  for 
a  limited  mobility  does  in  fact  i-epresent  a  great  need 
in  some  trades  and  within  those  trades,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  neglected  in  the  past  is  no  reajson  that 
it  should  be  neglected  now.  By  limited  I  mean  that  if, 
e.g.,  labour  bureaus  were  formed  they  sJiould  not 
deal  with  places  too  far  distant.  The  average  Birming- 
ham workman  could  rarely  be  induced  to  go  to  Glasgow, 
but  he  might  go  to  Leeds.  In  the  same  way  I  think 
mobility  beitween  different  trades,  and  even  between 
very  different  branches  of  the  same  trade,  is  not 
attainable. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  u'ay  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Ayiswer  VI. — I  have  no  experience  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  opinion. 


Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?      Would,  e.g.,  any 
modification    of    the    apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education  meet  the  case? 
Answer  VII.- — Again  I  have  not  the  materials  for 
a  "  constructive "  opinion ;  but,  negatively,  we  often 
say  at  Kynoch's  that  the  technical  school  spoils  a  good 
workman  without  making  a  scientific  man  of  him.  On 
the  whole  question,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  we  really  do  improve  the  worker  by  technical 
education,  we  make  the  average  labour  more  efficient, 
and,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  can  do  with  less  of 
it — in  other  words,  it  tends  tO'  unemployment,  counter- 
actions and  compensations  apart. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Keeping  strictly  to  the  literal  scope 
of  the  question,  I  can  answer,  briefly,  Yes ;  such  things 
are  necessary,  but  not  "  in  view  of  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  economic  conditions " — ^because,  as  I  have 
already  implied,  I  think  they  were  still  more  necessary 
in  times  past,  when  the  condition  of  labour  was  worse, 
though  public  attention  had  not  been  so  emphatically 
called  to  it.  (There  has  been  nothing  like  the  distress 
this  and  last  winter  that  I  can  remember  years  ago.) 
But  to  answer  the  question  at  all  satisfactorily  I  should 
have  tO'  try  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter.  A 
certain  amount  of  unemployment  of  willing  and  able 
men  is  a  necessity,  because,  if  the  demand  is  per- 
manently short  of  the  supply,  the  price  of  labour  must 
go  up  till  the  employer,  not  the  workman,  would  be 
agitating  for  the  living  wage.  The  employer  must 
prevent  this  by  any  means  at  his  command ;  and  in 
labour-saving  machinery  he  has  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. Assume  the  average  minimum  of  unemploy- 
ment to  be  2  per  cent.,  which  is  somewhere  near  the 
truth.  As  soon  as  it  falls  below  this,  the  balance 
between  the  value  of  capital  and  the  value  of  labour 
is  disturbed,  and  we  (employers)  proceed  to  invest 
capital  in  labour-saving  machinery.  The  law  seems  to 
be  this :  If  (by  emigration,  e.g.)  we  get  rid  of  unem- 
ployment in  a  time  of  "slump,"  then  in  the  next 
"  boom  "  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequently an  increase  of  labour-saving  machinery ;  and 
when  the  "  slump  "  comes  again  there  will  be  unemploy- 
ment, because  the  employer  will  get  rid  of  his  work- 
people in  preference  to  his  machinery.  Briefly,  given 
ups  and  downs  of  trade,  there  must  be  recui-ring 
periods  of  unemployment ;  and  whoever  promises  fuli. 
employment  for  all,  as  the  standing  order  of  things, 
promises  what  is  demonstrably  impossible.  The  disease 
itself  is  incurable,  but  we  must  all  wish  to  relieve  it. 
The  ideal  relief  would  be  to  find  some  kind  of  useful 
public  work,  available  in  times  of  depression  (winter, 
etc.),  which  would  not  be  ruined  by  being  dropped  in 
better  times.  In  this  direction  the  problem  seems 
practically  insoluble.  Any  other  kind  of  work  is  a 
pretence,  and  demoralises  all  connected  with  it.  At 
the  present  moment  the  only  solution  is  simple  charity, 
private  or  public.  The  b^t  solution,  under  present 
general  conditions,  would  seem  to  be  self-insurance 
by  the  workers,  coupled,  probably,  with  a  general  rise 
in  wages.  I  do  not  think  labour  exchanges  can  do 
much  in  times  of  real  depression,  such  as  call  for 
distress  committees. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  Arm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions ? 

Answer  IX. — We  set  our  faces  against  overtime,  and 
only  tolerate  it  for  very  short  periods  and  in  cases  of 
exceptional  emergency.  We  think  the  trade  unions  are 
entirely  in  the  right  to  disapprove.  May  I  add,  though 
not  very  relevantly,  that  we  would,  if  we  could,  abolish 
the  practice  by  which  married  women,  especially 
married  women  with  families,  work  in  factories.  Thi.s 
is  among  the  worst  of  present  tendencies. 
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REPLIES  BY  MESSRS.  HOLLOWAY   BROTHERS  (LONDON),  LIMITED,  BUILDERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THEM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


With  reierence  to  the  distress  due  to  unemployment, 
our  Mr.  Henry  Holloway  has  looked  into  this  matter, 
and  desires  us  to  inform  you  that  to  some  extent  the 
development  of  machinery  has  displaced  unskilled 
labour.  This  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  cranes  for 
loading  and  unloading,  hoisting  and  manipulating 
m^aterials  of  various  kinds.  A  great  deal  of  work 
formerly  executed  by  skilled  mechanics  is  now  carried 
out  by  machinery,  such  as  joinery  work,  stone  and 
marble  masonry,  framed  steel  work,  etc.,  the  result 
being  that  the  aiumber  of  men  employed  upon  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  is  considerably  reduced,  but  the 
aggregate  production  has  so  enormously  increased, 
owing  mainly  to  the  reduction  in  cost,  that  the  num- 
ber of  mechanics  employed  is  doubtless  much  larger 
tlian  would  have  been  the  case  if  machinery  had  not 
been  brought  so  generally  into  use.  Moreover,  the 
elaboration  of  arcliitectural  design  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  buildings  would  not  have  been  possible,  owing 
to  the  excessive  cost,  if  moulding  and  framing  work  had 
to  be  done  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

■Dealing  now  with  the  list  of  questions  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  enclose  under  cover  of  your  letter, 
seriatim,  our  replies  are  as  follows  :  — 

Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  piocesses)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — To  some  extent,  yes. 

^^lestion  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 
(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  hy  lower 
paid  ; 

(h)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  hy  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  hy  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled   labour  hy    less   skilled    or  un- 
akilled; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour? 

Ansiver  II.— (a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  and  (f)  No. 
(e)  Yes. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  dtmand  for  laboxir  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Answer  III. — No.  not  to  any  serious  extent.  See 
above. 


Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answer  IV. — Yes, 

Question  V.- — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(I*)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
t  rade  ? 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answers  V.  and  VI.— 'No,  not  ais  regards  the  build- 
ing trade. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  ivorker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?    Would,  e.g.,  any 
modification   of   the   apprenticeship   system,  or 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 
Answer  VII. — Tihe  Technical  School  education  does 
:iot  meet  the  case  of  training  for  skilled  workmen. 
Such  training  might  be  limited  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  a  little  theoretical  routine,  and  2>ossibly  in  some 
trades  the  use  and  handling  of  certairt  tools,  but  the 
aiDprenticeship  system  should  be  encouraged,  and  it 
might  be  helpful  to  lads  to  adopt  that  course  if  the 
terms  of  the  apprenticeship  were  reduced  to,  say,  four 
years  instead  of  from  five  to  six  years  a.'S  heretofore. 
Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees,  Labour   Exchange!:,    and   the   like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Such  an  organisation  as  that  sug- 
gested would  be  of  little  advantage  except  possibly  to 
deal  with  the  "  unemployable "  section  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
quite  useless  physically  foir  ordinary  work.  Even  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  labour  such  men  are  unable  to  keep 
regular  employment. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ?  . 

Anstver  IX. — ^Our  practice  is  to  discourage  overtime, 
except  under  special  circumstances  where  work  would 
be  lost  to  us  altogether  unless  overtime  was  resorted 
to.  The  trade  union  view  that  the  abolition  of  all 
overtime  would  give  regular  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  is  not  justified  by  experience. 
Many  building  schemes  would  probably  be  abandoned 
altogether  under  such  conditions. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  G.  B.  HUNTER,  D.Sc,  CHAIRMAN  OF  MESSRS.  SWAN,  HUNTER  & 
WIGHAM  RICHfARDSON,  LIMITED,  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  BUILDERS,  WALLSEND-ON- 
TYNE,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
'   and  intelligence  ? 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  hy  lower 
paid ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  hy  younger  persons ; 

(c)  Adult  men  hy  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  hy  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  hy  less  skilled  or  unskilled ; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour? 


Question  III. — Do  fhey  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour: — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility 
being,  or  should  it  he,  provided  for? 
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Answers  I-VI. — My  answer  to  the  first  three  of  the 
questions,  speaking  generally  with  regard  to  shipbuild- 
ing, is  in  the  negative.  The  same  answer  applies  to 
question  No.  5,  and  questions  Nos.  4  and  6  therefore  do 
not  require  an  answer. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now  made 
on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest  that 
the  youth  be  trained;  would,  e.g.,  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  system  or  technical 
school  education,  meet  the  case  ? 

Answer  VII. — The  greatest  improvement  with 
regard  to  the  training  of  youth  that  I  can  suggest 
at  present  would  be  for  all  the  trades  unions  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  restricting  the  admission  of 
apprentices  to  their  trade.  This  would  increase  tho 
number  of  trained  workmen  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  unskilled  labourers,  but  the  effect  would  be 
much  greater  if  employers  would  increase  the  scale 
of  wages  paid  to  apprentices,  which  are  in  most  cases 
insufficient  for  tJie  youths  to  live  on. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII, — Distress  committees  are  no  doubt 
necessary  and  beneficial  under  existing  circumstances, 
but  they  should  not  be  necessary.  I  have  not  had 
any  experience  of  the  working  of  labour  exchanges, 
and  the  shipbuilding  trade  does  not  need  them,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  well  organised  and  well  managed 
they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
poverty  and  unemployment  would  be  for  the  State  to 
find  useful  employment  for  those  who  cannot  obtain 
it  in  the  ordinary  way.  Such  employment  might 
include  agriculture,  forestry,  road-malting,  house- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  boilers,  machinery, 
etc.  The  work  would  no  doubt  be  done  at  a  loss,  but 
the  loss  to  the  community  would  be  less  than  for  the 
labour  of  the  unemployed  to  be  entirely  unproductive, 
•while  the  unemployed  and  their  families  have  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  The  wages  paid  for  such 
work  should  be  less  than  in  ordinary  trades,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  inducement  for  the  workers 
to  find  employment  in  their  regular  trades  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  objections  to 
public  works  of  the  nature  i-eferre^  to,  but  I  consider 
that  the  advantages  would  be  greater  than  the  disadvan- 
tages, that  there  is  no  insuperalble  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing work  for  all  unemployed,  and  that  in  a  properly- 
organised  community  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons 
why  any  men  or  women  willing  to  work  should  sufEer 
staiwation  or  semi-starvation  through  being  unable 
to  find  employment. 


Question  IX. —  What  is  the  practice  in  your  Hrm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  Trade 
Unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — It  is  quite  natural  that  the  trades 
unions  should  object  to  systematic  overtime.  While 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  objections  to  it  are  really  so 
great  as  expressed  by  the  trades  unions,  and  while 
I  should  object  very  much  to  make  it  illegal,  I  con- 
sider that  overtime  except  in  special  cases  is  un- 
desirable, land  should  ba  discouraged.  As  regards 
my  own  company,  I  endeavour  to  prevent  overtime 
as  far  as  possible  (partly  because  it  is  much  more 
costly  than  ordinary  work),  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a  certain  number  of  men  to  work 
overtime  in  order  to  prevent  other  men  being  kept 
idle  and  waiting.  In  shipyards  and  most  other 
works,  One  branch  of  workmen  is  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  other  brandies.  If  workmen  were  allowed 
occasionally  to  change  from  one  branch  to  another, 
there  would  be  less  need  of  overtime  ;  but  such  chang- 
ing is  greatly  discouraged  by  the  trades  unions,  and 
is,  in  fact,  not  allowed. 

I  should  add,  though  it  is  not  a  direct  answer  to 
any  of  the  questions  submitted,  much  of  the  unem- 
ployment which  causes  so  much  suffering  is  directly 
and  indirectly  caused  by  the  trades  unions.  They 
discourage  the  employment  of  apprentices  ;  they  do 
not  allow  a  man  whose  trade  is  depressed,  but  who 
is  capable  of  working  at  another  trade,  to  obtain  em- 
ployment at  that  other  trade.  Men  who  are  capable 
of  working  at  two  or  more  trades  are  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  In  other  cases,  men  who  are  capable  of  work- 
ing at  a  trade,  are  not  allowed  to  find  employment 
because  they  are  not  members  of  the  trades  union. 
The  Employers'  Liability  Acts  cause  in  some  cases 
unemployment  of  men  who  are  not  physically  or  men- 
tally up  to  the  average  standard.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  unemployment,  however,  is  the  insistence 
by  trades  unionists  on  the  same  rates  of  wages  being 
paid  to  all  workmen  whether  good  or  bad.  The  result 
is  that  those  who  are  below  the  average  in  skill  or 
strength,  but  who  could  find  employment  if  they  were 
allowed  to  accept  a  rate  of  remuneration  proportionate 
to  their  ability,  are  not  employed  because  they  are 
not  worth  the  standard  minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed 
by  the  trades  unions. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  unemployed  do  not 
want  to  find  employment,  there  are  always  numbers 
of  men  and  women  unemployed  who  would  gladly 
work  if  they  could  obtain  work  to  do.  The  case  of 
such  men  and  women  is  very  distressing  ;  and  in  my 
opinion  the  community,  both  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing such  distress,  and  also  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
the  economic  loss  through  so  many  consumers  not 
being  producers,  can  and  ought  to  find  some  employ- 
ment for  such  men  and  women. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  G.  N.  JACOB,  CHAIRMAN  OF  MESSRS.  W.  &  R.  JACOB   &  CO.,  LTD., 
DUBLIN,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)   to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 
Answer  I. — The  "spread  of  machinery"  does  not 
always  demand  more  skill  and  intelligence,  but  the 
more  highly  organised  processes "  would  naturally 
do  so. 

Question  II. — Do  sucTi  developments  tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

{b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill; 


(e)  Skilled    labour   by    less    skilled   or  un- 
skilled; 

(/■)  liegular  by  casual  labour? 

A  nswer  II. — (a)  Yes,  where  easily  worked  machinery 
displaces  skilled  manual  labour.  No,  in  many 
other  cases. 

(6)  The  tendency  is  in  this- direction. 

(c)  The  tendency  is  in  this  direction. 

{d)  The  tendency  is  in  this  direction. 

(e)  See  answer  to  (a). 

{f)  It  is  not  our  experience. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  sxich  changes  occur? 
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Answer  III. — The  adoption  of  improved  machinery 
and  methods  may  temporarily  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour,  but  the  cheapening  of  the  articles  produced, 
or  the  improvement  in  quality,  should  ultimately 
cause  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed within  many  of  the  trades  where  such  changes 
occur. 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated hy  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

'Answer  IV. — In  many  instances. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(6)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

'Answer  V.  (a). — Doubtful. 

(6)  Yes,  in  some  trades. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — None. 


Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  he  trained?  Would,  e.g.,  any 
modiftcaiion  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII. — Both  recommended. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  VIII. — Probably  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  methods  in  Germany  should  be  copied. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  thi  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — The  practice  of  our  firm  is  to  limit 
overtime  as  much  as  possible,  although  there  is 
always  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  earn 
the  extra  wages,  overtime  being  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a  quarter.  We  do  not  approve  of  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions,  as  a  general 
restriction  preventing  employers  making  use  of  over- 
time in  exoeptional  "ciricumstances  might  iserioulsly 
injure  the  particular  trade. 
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REPLIES  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MATHER,  HON.  LL.D.  (PRINCETON),  TO  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  jof  modern  develop 
ments  {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Ansv^er  I.- — More  highly  organised  processes  demand 
increased  skill  and  intelligence. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace: 

(a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  bij  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "All-round"  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  unskilled; 

(f)  Begular  by  cJsual  labour? 
Answer  II. — (a)  No. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  No. 

(d)  Yes. 

(c)  Not  in  our  trade, 
(f)  No. 

Question  III. — -Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur  ? 
Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced  ? 
Answers  III.  and  IV. — We  do  not  find  a  decrease 
in  the  total  labour ;  rather  the  reverse.    All  machinery 
and  engineering  construction  generally  is  nowadays  of 
a  higher  order,  and  has  replaced  the  work  left  rough- 
cast in  former  days,  by  its  higher  finish,  accuracy, 
interchangeability,  and  standardisation.   This  is  accom- 
plished at  even  lower  cost  by  the  extensive  use  of 
machine  tools.    On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of 
more  devices  and  accessories  to  machinery  for  every 
purpose,  for  the  convenience  of  users,  has  increased 
the  prices  of  modem  machinery  of  all  kinds  all  round, 
of  which  the  user  gets  the  benefit,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  improvements.    The  effect  of  these  changes 
tends  to  increase  'the  volume  of  trade  and  the  demand 
for  competent  labour. 


Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(6)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same' 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — Yes,  both  as  between  different  trades 
and  as  between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobilitifi 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  for 
the  mobility  of  trained  machine-labour  in  a  well- 
organised,  works,  unless  some  trade  union  prohibits  it* 
members  from  exercising  their  freedom  of  adaptability 
to  various  kinds  of  similar  work. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  fVould,  e.g.,  any 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education  meet  the  case? 
Answer  VII. — The  present  system  of  technical 
school  training  following  on  the  general  education  in 
elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools,  in  which 
manual  work  (as  a  means  of  education)  and  instruction 
in  elementary  science  should  be  important  features — 
with  a  diminished  number  of  subjects  of  a  less  impor- 
tant character  for  working  men — should  prepare  boys 
to  enter  upon  a  system  of  apprenticeship  which  might 
be  adopted  by  all  enlightened  employers  in  preference 
to  the  old  system,  which  begins  too  early,  and  with 
boys  ill-prepared  for  the  training  now  necessary  to 
form  intelligent  and  capable  working  men.  For  those 
engineering  apprentices  who  can  give  the  time,  and 
have  the  means,  to  train  for  foremen  and  managers 
and  positions  in  which  they  would  have  to  control 
others,  the  training  in  tecJinical  schools  should  be 
continued  for  a  longer  period  before  apprenticeship  to 
practical  work  is  commenced.  The  education  for  work- 
ing men's  sons  should  always  be  partly  through  manual 
work  in  the  elementary  schools,  not  to  acquire  mer« 
dexterity,  but  to  develop  their  faculties  of  thinking: 
and  reasoning,  and  habits  of  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness ;  and  this  work  should  be  accompanied  by  instruc- 
tion in  freehand  and  geometrical  drawing.  With  sucli 
a  training  continued  in  a  higher  elementary  school  or 
elementary  technical  school,  a  boy  should  be  equipped 
at  16  years  old  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  workshop  in  four 
or  five  years,  far  more  thoroughly  than  under  the  old 
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system  of  apprenticeship  and  untrained  faculties; 
and  throughout  his  apprenticeship  he  would  render 
more  eflBcient "  service  to  his  employer.  During  hip 
apprenticeship,  attendance  at  evening  classes  of  tech- 
nical schools  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  which  the 
boy  must  comply  with,  for  two  or  three  nights  a  week, 
the  neglect  of  wliich  would  render  him  liable  to  be 
discharged.  If  a  boy  showed  qualities  for  a 
superior  position  than  that  of  ordinary  workman,  em- 
ployers should  give  facilities  for  his  attendance  at  day 
classes  in  the  technical  schools  to  take  a  specified 
course,  by  allowing  him  off  certain  hours  in  the  week 
for  that  purpose. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary? 

Answer  Fill.— Public  organisations  may  be  useful 
for  certain  classes  of  workmen,  who  from  various  causes 
a.re  the  least  efficient,  and  consequently  get  displaced 
even  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  every  trade  of  the 
country.  Distress  Committses,  Labour  Erchanges,  etc. , 
might,  if  intelligently  managed,  form  a  sort  of 
clearing-house  to  differentiate  between  the  classes  of 
the  unemployed  and  non-employable.  The  willing 
worker  should  undoubtedly  be  found  work,  but  under 
present  conditions  of  high-class  manufacturing  in  every 
branch  there  must  always  be  a  certain  number  o"f 
willing  workers  who  could  not  possibly  be  employed 
in  such  industries.  This  class  of  men  would  form 
rthe  right  sort  to  select  from  for  work  on  the  land  under 


the  Small  Holdings  Act.  When  skilled  men  of  good 
character  are  displaced  by  reason  of  new  processes  or 
a  superseded  industry,  it  will  always  take  time  for 
them  to  be  re-absorbed.  Failing  the  trade  unions,  such 
men  might  be  assisted  by  a  public  organisation  in 
their  efforts  to  enter  on  some  new  kind  of  employment. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified in  Great  Britain  by  true  education,  not  merely 
instruction,  in  schools  for  the  working  classes.  Forma- 
tion of  character,  good  manners,  reverence,  cultiva- 
tion of  the  faculties  to  think  and  reason  with  the  aid 
of  a  manual  training,  and  a  sound  comprehension  of 
natural  laws,  all  essential  knowledge  would  follow, 
and  a  working  class  population  would  grow  up  in  the 
future  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  mind, 
body,  and  estate. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  a» 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  'the  part  of  trade 
unions ? 

Answer  IX. — Disapproval  of  overtime  is  common  to 
both  employers  and  employed.  It  is  economically  un- 
sound and  morally  detrimental  if  adopted  as  a  regular 
practice.  Occasional  overtime  is  unavoidable  for 
emergency  work,  and  all  parties  may  gain  by  it  for  a 
short  and  exceptional  period.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  solve  the  problem  by  abolishing  it  altogether  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  under  a  system  of  an  eight-hours 
day  or  forty-eight  hours  week  as  the  fixed  period  for 
each  man.  In  stress  of  work  we  use  a  doable  shift 
for  machine  tools,  and  for  erection  and  fitting  work 
engage  more  men  for  day  work,  and,  if  necessary,  start 
fresh  men  on  a  night  shift. 


APPENDIX   No.  XXII. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  JAMES  R.  RAPER,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  OF  MESSRS.  ISAAC  HOLDEN 
&  SONS,  LTD.,  WOOL  COMBERS,  BRADFORD,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM 
BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I.— Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments {such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

■Question  II.— Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace:  — 

{a)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(6)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  hj  women  and  young  persons; 

{d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled   labour   by    less   skitled    or  un- 
skilled ; 

(/■)  Regular  by  casual  labour? 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Question  IV.— If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  mw  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

Answers  I. -IV. — In  the  wool-combing  industry  there 
has  been  no  change  made  during  the  last  25  years  or 
t-o  which  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  higher- 
fikilled  attendants  to  machinery.  There  has  been  no 
displacement  of  any  kind  of  labour.  Owing  to  the 
improvements  made  in  the  carding  and  combing 
machinery,  more  perfect  work  has  been  produced  but 
at  tlie  same  time  the  attendants  to  these  machines 
have  been  relieved  of  much  strain,  owing  to  auto- 
jiiatic  arrangements  which  have  been  introduced.  All 
lhat  Ave  require  is  careful  attention. 

Question  V.—Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
nwbility  of  labour — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 


Quesiion  Vl.-If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mohilitu 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Jnswers  V.-VI.-The  irregularity  of  employment 
during  recent  years  has  arisen 

(a)  From  the  drought  in  Australia  which 
occurred  during  the  year  1896.  1897,  and  1898 
millions  of  sheep  then  perished,  and  the  number 
has  scarcely  yet  been  replaced  ;  consequently  this 
peat  shortage  of  wool  has  caused  employpient  to 
be  11  regular. 

{b)  From  new  methods  in  the  wool  and  top 
trades.  The  trade  is  largely  a  season  trade.  The 
practice  of  importing  wool  direct  from  the  Colonies 
has  been  adopted  by  many  firms.  This  has  led 
to  the  wool  being  pushed  forward  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year,  leaving  the  market 
with  smaller  supplies  of  wool  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  this  being  the  slack  time  for  all  wool 
combers. 

No  mobility  of  labour  as  between  branches  of  the 
wool-combing  industry  is  called  for,  as  all  the  combers 
invariably  fall  short  of  work  together. 

Question  VII.— In  view  of  the  requirements  vow 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  would  you  suqgebt 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Would,  e.g.,' any 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer  VII.— It  will  be  seen  from  the  forecroinc 
remarks  that  no  apprenticeship  system  is  called  for  in 
the  wool-combing  trade.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
male  workers  employed  are  boys.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  unreliable,  constantly  given  to  changes,  and  in- 
different about  work.  Many  of  them,  when  they  are 
old  enough,  leave  us  to  obtain  work  in  dyeworks,  where 
the  wages  are  a  little  better.  In  later  years  many  of 
them  find  work  again  in  wool-combing  factories  as 
night-workers.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  night- 
workers  employed  by  us,  I  should  say,  have  at  "one 
time  or  another  be?n  employed  as  boys  in  wool-comb- 
ing factories,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  consists 
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of  men  who  have  been  unfortunate  or  failures  in  other 
trades  or  professions.  Technical  schools  would  be  of 
good  to  such  as  care  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to 
qualify  themselves  for  positions  of  overlookers  or  fore- 
men. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as^  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  1 

Answer  VIII.- — I  have  not  found  labour  exchanges 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  unemployed,  60  far  as  this 
industry  is  concerned,  as  plenty  of  personal  applica- 
tions for  work  are  made  to  us  at  all  times,  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  our  need. 


Question  IX. — Wliat  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Personally,  I  object  to  systematic 
overtime,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  a  man  from 
rendering  efficient  eervice  during  ordinary  working 
hours.  It  is  sometimes  needed  spasmodically  owing 
to  sudden  influxes  of  wool,  but  we  discourage  over- 
time as  much  as  possible.  I  have  always  been  given 
to  understand  that  trade  unions  disapprove  of  it,  on 
the  ground  that  its  discontinuance  would  find  em- 
ployment for  more  men.  In  some  trades  it  might  tend 
in  the  direction  they  indicate,  but  it  would  not  do  this 
in  all  industries. 


APPENDIX   No.  XXIII. 


'     REPLIES  BY  MR.  JAS.  M.  STRAIN,  OF  MESSRS.  JOHN  WATSON,  LTD.,  COALMASTERS, 
GLASGOW,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly  organised  processes)  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence? 

Answer  I. — Yes.  The  general  effect  of  modem 
developments  in  coal-mining  as  regards  the  more  highly 
organised  systems  and  as  regards  the  direct  attend- 
ance upon  machinery  has  increased  the  demand  for 
greater  skill  and  intelligence,  but  where  coal-cutting 
macliinery  has  been  introduced  the  skilled  miner  (who 
is  the  tradesman)  can  be  displaced  by  less  skilled 
labour.  Either  workman  can  command  the  same  rate 
of  pay,  and  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
labour  employed  at  a  colliery. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace:  — 
(o)  Higher  paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower 
paid  ; 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons; 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons; 

(d)  "  All-round  "  skill  by  specialised  mechani- 
cal skill; 

(e)  Skilled   labour  by    less   skilled    or  un- 
skilled ; 

(f)  Begular  by  casual  labour? 

Answer  II. — (a)  See  answer  to  Question  I. 

(b)  The  tendency  is  in  favour  of  the  employ- 
ment of  younger  persons,  and  this  .has  become 
more  pronounced  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts. 

(c)  Young  men  witli  the  necessary  experience  ar© 
preferred  to  adult  men. 

(d)  The  "  all-round "  man  is  preferred  at  a 
colliery. 

(e)  See  answer  to  Question  I. 

(f)  No. 

Question  III. — Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily  or 
.permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour  within 
the  trade  where  such  changes  occur? 

Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced? 

An.'iwers  III.  and  IV.— No.  The  spread  in  the 
introduction  of  machinery  at  a  colliery  does  not  neces- 
sarily lessen  the  demand  for  labour ;   the  effect  is 


in  the  direction  of  an  increased  output.  I  would  say 
that  more  labuor  is  required  rather  than  less,  as  on 
account  of  the  increased  output  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  a  larger  number  of  oncost  men, 
above  and  below  ground,  are  required,  and  the  number 
of  miners  are  not  lessened. 

Question  V. — Do  these  developments  call  for  greater 
mobility  of  labour— 

(a)  As  between  different  trades;  and 
(5)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

Answer  V. — On  the  whole  I  would  say  that  these 
developments  call  for  greater  mobility  of  labour. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobilitj 
being,  or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — The  greater  mobility  is  provided  for 
by  the  employment  of  young,  active  persons. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now 
made  on  the  adult  worker,  how  tvould  you  suggest 
modification  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or 
that  the  youth  be  trained?  Would,  e.g.,  any 
technical  school  education,  meet  the  case? 

Answer"^  VII. — In  my  opinion  the  youth  should 
receive,  say  after  the  age  of  12  j-ears,  technical  school 
education  applicable  to  whatever  trade  he  intends  to 
follow. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  cf  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanf,es,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  1 

Answer  VIII. — There  are  no  "  unemployed  "  of  any 
consequence  in  the  mining  districts  in  Lanarkshire 
(nor  I  believe  are  there  in  other  mining  districts),  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  public  organisation 
in  our  district,  such  as  Distress  Committees,  Labour 
Exchanges,  and  the  like. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  07i  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Ansioer  IX. — Where  casual  overtime  occurs  the  same 
men  do  it.  Our  practice  is  to  pay  for  overtime  at  the 
usual  rates,  but  if  it  is  frequently  required,  then  extra 
men  are  provided.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  mining 
render  casual  overtime  at  collieries  indispensable. 


PAET  1:  REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS. 
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4^iiestion  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  y&u  eansider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as^  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  1 

Answer  VIII. — Yes,  but  such  organisation  should 
flbe  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  present  hide- 
fbound  administration  of  tlie  Poor  Law,  whose  funds  at 
fthe  moment  are  eaten  up  with  cost  of  administration. 

The  object  of  suoh  organisation  should  be  to  provide 
works  of  utility  on  a  National  basis,  and  Labour  Ex- 
^'hanges  properly  organised  could  come  under  this  de- 
partment. 

In  my  opinion  the  Poor  Law  of  the  future  should 
confine  itself  to  the  young,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  aated, 
Afld  abnormal  or  lunitic  ;  there  remains,  therefore, 


XIII. — Continue  J . 

only  the  able-bodied  to  be  dealt  with,  which  would 
come  under  the  administration  of  such  a  body  as  is 
suggested,  and  they  should  be  made  to  work  before 
they  should  eat. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  ? 

Answer  IX. — Our  practice  in  regard  to  overtime  is 
to  discountenance  it  save  only  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary, which  is  seldom.  We  are  in  agreement  with  trade 
union  views  on  this  matter,  our  opinion  being  tliat  a 
man  is  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and 
beyond  that  limit  cannot  do  justice  to  himself,  his 
Work,  or  his  employer. 


APPENDIX   No.  XXIV. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  A.  F.  YARROW,  OF  POPLAR  AND  GLASGOW,  TO  QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  general  effect  of  modern  develop- 
ments (such  as  the  spread  of  machinery,  and  of 
more  highly-organised  processes),  to  increase  the 
demand,  on  the  part  of  employers,  for  high  skill 
and  intelligence  1 

Answer  I. — Beyond  doubt  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
her  of  cases  the  spread  of  machinery  by  diminishing 
the  cost  of  production  increases  trade  and  gives  em- 
ployment ultimately  to  a  larger  number  of  workers, 
although  temporarily  it  may  in  some  cases  diminish 
the  number. 

Question  II. — Do  such  developments  tend  to  displace : 

(a)  Higher-paid  grades  of  labour  by  lower-paid  1 
Answer. — On  the  average,  certainly  not. 

(b)  Middle-aged  by  younger  persons  ? 
Ansicer. — No. 

(c)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  personsl 
Answer. — No. 

(e)  Skilled  labour  by  less  skilled  or  vniskilled  1 
Answer. — No. 

(f)  Regular  by  casual  labour  t 
An.'iwer. — No. 

Question  III.— Do  they  tend  to  reduce,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  the  total  demand  for  labour 
within  the  trade  where  such  changes  occur  1 

Answer  III. — They  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
labour  by  reducing  cjst  of  production  and  thereby  in- 
creasing trade. 


Question  IV. — If  so,  are  these  reductions  fully  com- 
pensated by  new  demands  in  other  directions  for 
the  workers  displaced] 

Answer  IV. — In  exceptional  cases  reductions  may 
occur,  but  these  are  far  more  than  compensated  by 
fresh  demands. 

Question  VII. — In  view  of  the  requirements  now  made 
on  the  adult  worker,  how  xcould  you  suggest  that 
the  youth  he  trained  ;  would,  e.g.,  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  system,  or  technical 
school  education,  meet  the  easel 

Answer  VII. — No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  it 
all  depends  upon  the  need  for  practical  training,  as 
compared  with  scientific  training. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Distress  (Committees,  often  by  tend 
ing  to  reduce  thrift,  are  most  objectionable.  Laboui 
exchanges  doubtless  are  good. 

Question  IX. — What  is  the  practice  in  your  firm  as 
regards  overtime  ?  What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
general  disapproval  of  it  on  the  part  of  Trade 
Unions  1 

Answer  IX. — Continuous  or  habitual  overtime  is 
bad  ;  occasional  overtime  is  unavoidable. 
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THIRD  SET  OF  QUESTIONS  ISSUED  TO  RAILWAY  MANAGERS,  DOCK  AUTHORITIES,  ETC. 


I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port  conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the  Shipping  Companies,  or  by 
anjrthing  of  the  nature  of  a  Harbour  Board  ? 

II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour,  and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  ? 

III.  — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  overtime  wages  ?    At  what  hour  does  overtime  commence  ?    When  are  they 

paid  ? 

Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  ineyitablei  ? 

IV.  — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour  ? 
V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal  ? 

VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual  "  casual  "  and  irregular  nature  ? 

VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments  open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of  labour  seeking  employment  ?  • 

IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour  saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate  of  how  they  have  affected 
the  total  demand  for  labour  there  ? 

X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the  men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being  taken  on  by  the  job  ?  ^- 

XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  decasualise  "  the  dock  labour,  e.g.  are  there  any  permanent  staffs,  or  is  there 
any  system  of  "  preference  men  "  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  1 

XII. — Would  it  be  possible  in  your  opinion  to  make  the  labour  more  regular  ? 

XIII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among  the  dock  labourers  ?    If  so,  how  would  it  view  any  attempt  at  "  decasualisa- 
tion  "  ? 

XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  character  of  the  dockers  ? 


PART  I:  REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIX  EOOXOMIC  QUESTIONS. 
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-  V  ^    APPEjSTDIX  No.  XXV^  — 

REPLIES  BY  MR.  KAYE  BUTTERWORTH,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  NORTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION, 


The  following  answers  refer  to  tlie  North-Eastern 
Hallway  Company's  docke  at  Hull,  Middlesbrough 
and  Hartlepool. 

Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board? 

Answer  I. — General  practice:  — 

Lading  and  unlading  of  vessels  conducted  by 
BtevedorcB,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  employed  by  the 
shipping  companieG. 

Exceptions. — ^In  some  cases  part  of  the  work  is. 
done  by  the  merchants.  In  others,  the  whole 
work  is  done  by  stevedores  employed  by  the 
railway  company. 

■Question  II. — (a)  What  is  the  system  of  taking  on, 
labour  ;  and  (b)  for  what  periods  are  men  en- 
gaged ? 

Answer  II. — (a)  "We  engage  each  morning  such 
workers  asi  may  then  be  considered  necessary  to  deal 
■with  the  business  which  has  come  to  hand.  More  men 
are  put  on  later  in  (he  day  if  necessary,  (b)  Usually 
a  day  ;  minimum,  half  a  day. 

Q^lestion  III. — (a)  What  are  the  ordinary  and  over- 
time wages  f  (b)  At  what  hour  does  overtime 
commence?    (c)  When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — 

(a)  Hull.— Ordinaiy,  6d.  per  day,  winter  ; 
4s.  8d.  per  day,  summer ;  overtime, 
rate  and  a  half,  based  on  ja.  10-hours 
day. 

Middlesbrough. — Ordinary,  4s.  6d.  per 
day  ;  overtime,  rate  and  a  half,  based 
on  an  S-hours  day. 
Hartlepool. — Ordinaiy,  5s.  6d.  per  day 
Monday  to  Friday  ;  4s.  6d.  per  day 
Saturday ;  overtime.  Is.  per  hour. 
ib)  Hull.— After  10  hours  work. 

Middlesbrough. — After  8  hours  work. 
Hartlepool. — After  9^  hours  work,  Mon- 
day to  Fi-iday ;  after        hours  work 
on  Saturday. 
(c)  Middlebrough.— At  the  end  of  each  shift 
of  duty. 

Hull,  Hartlepool. — ^Weekly,  but  the  men 
can  obtain  payment  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  if  they  require  it,  by  mearus  of 
"  advance  notes." 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia.— Hull  has  a  great  deal  of  perishable 
"traffic,  sudi  as  fish,  fruit  and  butter,  which  mujst  be 
promptly  dealt  with  to  meet  market  times,  etc. 
Hartlepool  has  a  large  timber  traffic.  Large  cargoes 
•arrive,  and  unloading  must  be  done  at  high  speed  to 
avoid  delay  to  sJiips. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 
Answer  IV. — Not  for  casuals. 


Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — To  a  great  extent,  e.g.,  at  Hull  for  fieh, 
fruit,  and  timber,  at  Hartlepool  for  timber. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — Ym,  for  all  in  excess  of  our  minimum 
regular  business. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  dock? 

Answer  VII. — At  Hull  very  little.  At  Middles- 
brough casual  employment  is  to  be  obtained  at  the 
large  woi'ks  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Hartlepool, 
very  little. 

Question  VIII.— Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII. — ^Yes  ;  it  is  only  when  trade  is  ex- 
ceptionally brisk  that  difficulty  iis  experienced  in 
obtaining  labour. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — Wo  have  lately  provided  more  efficient 
cranes  (hydraulic  and  electric).  The  period  since 
their  erection  has  been  one  of  great  industrial  activity, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  labour- 
saving  appliances  have  lessened  the  demand  for  labour. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work,  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — ^Casuals  of  the  best  class  prefer  per- 
maneoit  employment. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  de- 
casualise the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men  "  as  in  tlie  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI. — Yes,  we  have  a  permanent  stafE  at  all 
our  docks,  and  we  increase  this  as  the  minimum 
regular  business  increases. 

Question  Xll.—Wou'd  it  he  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — It  docs  not  seem  practicable  to  do 
more  than  to  work  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  laeb 
answer. 

Question  XIII. — (a)  Is  there  any  trade  union  among 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so  (b)  how  would  it  view 
any  attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — (a)  Yeis,  the  "Dockers'  Union"; 
(6)  No  information. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — .Many  of  the  men  are  careful  and  re- 
spectable ;  others  are  indolent  and  improvident. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  SAM  FAY,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  GREAT  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  or  by  anythhig  in  the  nature  of  a 
harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I.— In  the  case  of  regular  linens,  the  lading 
and  unlading  is  performed  by  the  shipping  companies  ; 
in  that  of  "  tramps "  and  other  vessels  visiting  the 
port  at  irregular  intervals,  tlie  work  is  performed  by 
professional  stevedores,  who  are  remunerated  accord- 
ing to  arrangement.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board. 

429.— App.  XI. 


Question  H.—WJiat  is  tlie  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  IT.— The  system  of  employing  labour  in 
operation  with  the  Great  Central  Railway  Co., who  em- 
ploy most  of  the  labour  at  the  poit,  is  for  the  men  seek- 
ing work  to  stand  in  line  in  the  sheds  at  6  a.m.,  9.30 
a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  3.30  p.m.,  when  the  inspector  or  his 
foreman  will  pick  out  those  whom  he  considers  to  be  the 
most  suitable  candidateis,  the  number  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  traffic  which  requires  to  be  handled. 
The  men  are  engaged  by  the  day,  and  are  guaranteed 
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a  quarter  of  a  day's  employment,  but  are  kept  on,  if 
practicable,  until  the  end  of  the  day.  Ihe  prolessional 
stevedores,  who  are  principally  engaged  with  timber 
cargoes,  employ  their  men  by  the  hour,  whioh  really 
moans  until  the  particular  ship  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged has  bten  discharged  or  loaded,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Each  stevedore  has  a  following,  but  when  work  is 
plentiful,  recouree  is  had  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  floating  dock  labour." 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wuijes?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence'/   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — The  shipping  companies,  who  can  give 
more  regular  woi-k,  pay  lees  wages  than  the  professional 
stevedores.  The  former  pay  varying  rates,  ordinary 
time  being  remunerated  at  %.  6d.,  4b.  9d.,  5s.  9d-,  and 
66.  8d.  i>er  day,  while  overtime  is  8d.,  9d.,  lO^d., 
and  Is.  2d.  rtepeetively.  The  professional  stevedores 
pay  8d.  per  hour  for  day  work,  and  Is.  2d.  for  night 
work.  With  the  Bhipping  companies  overtime  com- 
mences at  6  p.m.  all  the  year  round  ;  with  the  steve- 
dores it  commences  at  6  p.m.  in  summer  and  4  p.m.  in 
wintei.  The  largest  shipping  company  at  the  port  paye 
its  jnen  weskly,  i.e.,  each  Friday,  but  some  of  tlie 
smaller  firms  pay  daily,  the  professional  stevedores  pay- 
ing when  the  ship  they  are  engaged  upon  is  finished. 
This  is  the  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  large 
eums  have  to  be  disbursed  in  advances,  or  "  subs,"  as 
they  are  termed  locally. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 

Answer  Ilia. — While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
are  any  peculiar  conditions  making  overtime  inevitable 
at  this  port,  it  is  a  fact  that  much  overtime  is 
worked,  the  principal  factors  being  the  late  arrival  of 
ships  and  the  discharge  of  perishable  cargoes,  such  as 
butter,  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  particularly  on  Monday  morn- 
ings. Overtime  is  also  occasionally  worked  on 
"  tramp  "  steamers  in  getting  their  inward  cargoes  dis- 
clharged  in  order  that  they  may  book  for  a  "  turn " 
under  the  coal  spouts  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  specialisa- 
tion of  labour  at  Grimsby  Docks,  particula-rlv  in  regard 
to  the  fish  traffic,  which  employs  a  lot  of  hands,  but  the 
essential  knowledge  is  easily  acquired.  Timber  carry- 
ing from  ship  to  shore,  etc.,  is  a  highly  paid  branch 
of  work,  and  one  which  requires  more  than  average 
physical  strength,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience.  The 
discharge  of  grain  cargoes,  also  the  warehousing  of 
6ame,  is  usually  done  by  a  more  or  less  regular  staff. 

Question  V.- — Is  the  trade  seasonal  ? 

Answer  V. — ^Some  of  the  trades  are  seasonal  ;  for  in- 
stance, timber  from  tlie  Baltic  arrives  here  from  jNIay 
to  Ghristmas,  whilst  grain  is  imported  from  November 
to  March  inclusive.  The  import  fruit  season  usually 
lasts  from  July  to  the  end  of  September.  The  fish 
trade  is  an  all-the-year-round  one,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  with  respect  to  general  cargoes,  but  tliey  are 
lighter  in  volume  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  during 
the  two  remaining  seasons  of  the  year. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual  "  casual " 
and  irregidar  nature? 

Answer  VI. — The  majority  of  the  dock  labour  here 
is  of  the  casual  type. 

Question  VII.— Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII.— There  is  not  much  alternative  em- 
ployment open  to  the  men  in  the  town  when  work  is 
scarce  at  the  decks.  A  few  men  find  employment  in 
maltkilns  and  cattle  cake  mills,  and  a  comparatively 


large  number  go  to  sea  in  the  Grims-by  steam  fishing; 
vessels  during  the  winter.  A  few  are  engaged  harvest 
ing  in  the  autumn. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII — Yes,  there  is  generally  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  fov 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — There  are  few  labour-saving  appliances; 
at  Grimsby,  and  the  effect  of  thase  has  been  almost 
inappreciable.  There  are  two  timber  transporters  at 
the  Alexandra  Dock,  each  of  which  when  fully  em- 
ployed obviates  the  necessity  of  our  employing  ten 
casual  labourers.  There  is  also  a  grain  elevator  oik 
the  Exjyal  Dock,  working  from  th«  quayside,  which, 
saves  the  employment  of  six  men. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  bein^ 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — Speaking  generally,  experience  shows 
that  "  casual "  men  who  have  been  transferred  to  the- 
permanent  stafif  would  not  willingly  go  back  to  their 
old  conditions  of  sei-vice. 

Question  XI.— Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  anyr 
permanent  stafFs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  IJock 
Company ? 

Ansxoer  XI. — Yes,  there  are  a  large  number  of  "  pre- 
ference men  "  employed  by  the  Grcttt  Central  Railway 
Company,  and  the  smaller  shipping  firms  also  have  a. 
regular  calling,  but,  of  course,  in  a  smaller  degree- 
Speaking  roughly,  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  ia 
wages  by  the  railway  company  is  to  permanent  and 
"  preference "  men,  as  large  a  number  of  which  is 
employed  as  is  practicable. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible  in  your  opinion 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — No,  everything  possible  is  done  by  the- 
Great  Central  Railway  Company  to  make  labour 
regular,  but  owing  to  trade  fluctuations  employment 
necessarily  fluctuates  proportionately ;  consequently 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  large  number  of  men  of  the- 
"  casual "  type. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among- 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  anip 
attempt  at  "  decasuaUsation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Nearly  all  the  "  preference  men ' 
employed  in  the  general  trades  belo'ng  to  the  Gag- 
Woirkers  and  General  Labourers'  Union,  whilst  tiie 
labourers  engaged  in  tlie  timber  trade  are  attachecti 
to  a  local  organisation  entitled  "  The  Grimsby  General 
Workers'  Friendly  and  Protection  Society."  The 
"  casuals,"  as  a  Tule,  do  not  belong  to  any  society. 
The  unions  would  f  avour  any  attempt  at  "  decasualisa- 
tion,"  but  they  are  aware  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  entiretJ^ 

Question  XIV.— What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Ans^ver  XIV. — Captains  of  ships  visiting  this  port 
say  that  the  Grimsby  dock  labourers  are  superior  to 
those  at  any  other  port  in  the  world.  If  this  is  so,  the 
reason  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the- 
labourers  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Lincolnshire. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  S.  FISHER,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  TO  THE  COALTRIMMERS'  AND 
TIPPERS'  UNION,  CARDIFF,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  laJinrj  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stecedores,  or  by  the 
Shipping  Companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  «  Harbour  Board? 

Answer  I.* — The  bulk  of  the  lading  and  unlading  at 
this  Port  (which  includes  Cardiff,  Penarth,  and  Barry) 
is  done  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  the 
Cardiff  Railway  Company,  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Ban-y  Railway  Company. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  talcing  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — The  men  who  work  for  the  above  are 
employed  more  or  less  permanently,  and  are  paid  for 
the  most  part  by  the  ton. 

Question  III. — Wliut  arc  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 

Answers  III  and  Illa.i — Speaking  genej-ally,  the 
work  is  carried  on  by  day  and  night  shifts,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  work  being  continuous,  there 
is  not  much  overtime  paid  for. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  JF.— The  stowing  of  coal,  coke,  patent  fuel, 
iron,  and  steel  cargoes  requires  some  special  training. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — A  good  deal  of  the  timber  trade  is 
seasonal. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  Vie  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  casual 
nature. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

Answer  VII. — Not  to  any  extent,  most  of  the  men 
stick  to  dock  work  when  once  they  take  up  with  it. 

*  Explanatory  Note. — I  mean  by  this  that  the  ma- 
chinery both  for  lading  and  unlading  and  the  men 
who  manipulate  it  belong  to  those  companies.  The 
men,  however,  who  work  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  eitlier 
stowing  or  discharging  cargoes,  and  those  who  deal 
with  discharged  cargoes  on  shore,  are  engaged  by  the 
various  companies  or  persons  to  whom  the  cargoes 
belong  or  are  consigned.  These  men  are  mostly 
casually  employed,  and  are  either  paid  by  tlie  day, 
tlie  job,  or  by  the  ton. 

t  As  regards  timber  cargoes  and  the  handling  of 
general  merchandise,  the  work  not  being  continuous 
on  these,  overtime  is  worked  and  paid  for  after  5  p.m. 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  quarter. 


Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Yes,  nearly  always. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  im- 
provements in  appliances  have  gone  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  tons  shipped  or  discharged 
in  a  given  time  rather  than  in  reducing  the  number  of 
men  in  a  gang. 

As  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  two  or  three  million  tons 
are  now  annually  carried  coastwise  in  steamers 
denominated  "  self-trimmers,"  and  these,  as  compareil 
with  the  sailing  ships  and  steamers  of  25  or  30  years 
ago,  have  displaced  very  much  labour. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — I  think  most  men  would  like  steady, 
co/^'stant  work  if  it  could  be  got  and  fairly  paid  for. 
Most  dock  work,  when  there  is  any,  is  better  paid 
for  than  other  work. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
''decasualise"  the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of 
■'  preference  men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company? 

Answer  XI. — There  are  gang  men  or  "preference 
men "  engaged  here,  and  I  should  say  they  number 
about  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — Some  little,  but  not  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among' 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Yes.  The  most  casual  would  favour 
it,  and  those  most  regularly  employed  as  "  preference 
men "  oppose  it  strenuously,  and  tlie  Union  which 
attempted  it  would  not  meet  with  much  success. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — In  this  district  the  docker  has 
attained  to  a  good  high  average  as  regards  character. 
The  steady,  sober,  thrifty  men  by  far  outnumber  the 
careless  and  indifferent. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  F.  B.  GIRDLESTONE,  SECRETARY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
THE  BRISTOL  DOCKS,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted    by    employing    stevedores,  or   by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board? 
Answer  I. — I  enclose  copy*  of  the  Handbook  of  the 
Port  of  Bristol,  in  which  you  will  see  that  the  three 
docks,  viz.,  the  Bristol  City  Docks,  the  Avonmouth 
Dock  (situated  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  River 
Avon),    and  the  Portishead   Dock  (situated  on  the 
Somersetshire  side)  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation  of  Bristol.    At  the  City  Docks  the,  lading 
and  unlading  is  practically  all  done  by  the  shiijowner 
and  merchants  employing  outside  stevedores,  except 

*  Not  reprinted. 


grain  vessels  discharging  at  the  Princes  Wharf 
Granary.  Here  the  work  of  lifting  the  cargo  from  the 
ship  is  done  by  the  stevedore,  but  the  servants  of  tha 
Corporation  receive  the  grain  and  manipulate  it  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  mer- 
chants. At  the  Avonmouth  Dock  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  all  the  vessels  frequenting 
that  dock  is  entrusted  by  the  shipowners  to  the  Docks 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  but  as  far  as  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  the  cargoes  are  concerned  they,  the 
Corporation,  employ  a  master  stevedore,  the  receiving 
of  the  cargo,  the  merchants'  portion  of  the  work,  being 
performed  by  the  servants  of  the  Corporation.  In  some 
instances  the  shipowner  employs  his  own  stevedore  and 
not  the  Corporation.    At  Portishead  Dock  the  sieve- 
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doring  is  done  entirely  by  outside  stevedores,  but  the 
receiving  of  the  ca-rgoes  is  performed  as  at  Avonmouth 
by  the  servants  of  the  Coi-poration. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  ichat  periods  are  men  engaged? 

An?wer  II. — Th©  permanent  hands  are  engaged  by 
tlie  weelc,  others  by  the  day,  half  day,  hour,  or  piece 
work,  a  minimum  rate  of  2s.  being  paid  for  men  em- 
l^loyed  by  the  hour. 

Question  III.— What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time  wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 

A  nswcr  III. — General  goods  labourers,  6gd.  per 
hour  day  work,  9d.  per  hour  night  work;  deal  car- 
riers, 5s.  6d.  per  day  first  five  days  of  the  week,  43. 
for  Saturdays.  9d.  per  hour  night  work.  Overtime 
commences.,  at  6  p.m.;,  Saturdays  2  p.m.  on  general 
cargo,  1  p.m.  on  timber.  The  men  are  paid 
either  weekly  or  daily  ;  in  the  former  case 
'  t'h,e  men  are  allowed  to  have  "  subs."  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thui-sdays,  the  maximum  amount  of  "sub." 
■  allo\ved  to  each  man  being  3s.  per  "  sub."  The  daily 
pay  is  made  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the 
weekly  pay  on  Saturdays.  The  piece  work  men  are 
paid  various  rates.  Weighers  receiving,  if  they  work 
1,600  bus.  per  day,  5s.,  and  any  quantity  over  this  3^  1. 
per  100  bus.  and  S^d.  per  100  bus.  night  work. 
Truckers  receive  4s.  9d.  for  1,600  bus.  and  3d.  per  100 
bus.  for  heavy  grain  and  seeds,  and  45d.  per  100  bus. 
for  light  grain  and  seeds. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 
I  Answer  Ilia. — Overtime  is  inevitable  when  ship- 
owners require  their  cargoes  discharged  in,  say,  72 
hours  .and  sometimes  more  rapidly  to  enable  them  to 
sail  their  stiSamers  on  the  advertised  dates,  cr  in  cases 
of  ships  arriving  upon  early  and  late  tides,  desiring 
to  work  their  cargoes  immediately  with  a  view  to 
giving  despatch  to  the  ship. 

Questi-Qn  lF.- — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 
Answer  IV. — The  work  is  to  some  extent  specialised 
— ;that  is  to  say  the  corn  porters,  timber  porters,  and 
general -goods ■  porters  adhere,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  particular  class,  a  large  number  of  casual  men 
known  as  quay  labourers  being  unfit  for  various 
reasons,  sil'ch  as  lack  of  physical  .strength,  specially  in 
rough  weather,  and  absence  of  training  to  engage  them- 
,  selves  in  tliL?  work. 

,  Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — Whilst  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  being  performed  either  in  discharging  or  load- 
ing steamers  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  is  seasonal. 
.Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual "  casual " 

and  irregular  nature? 
Answer  VI. — Yes. 

•  Question   VII. — Are  there  alternative  emploijments 

open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 
.  Answer  VII. — No  regular  alternative  employment. 

Question  VIII. — Ts  there  ordinarily   a  surplus  of 

labour  seeking  employment? 
Answer  VIII. — Yes. 

'^^uestion  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX.- — At  the  Bristol  City  Docks  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  cranes,  one  movable  electric 
grain  elevator  for  dischar.e;ing  the  grain  out  of  the 
ship's  hold  ;  at  the  Princes'  Wharf  Granary  there  are 
conveyor  ban  Is  driven  electrically  in  a  tunnel  under 
the  wharf  for  conveying  grain  from  the  point  of  dis- 
eliarge  to  four  fixed  elevators  to  lift  the  grain  to  the 
top  of  the  granary  ;  on  the  top  floor  of  the  granary 
there  are  conveyor  bands  for  distributing  grain  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  granary.  Undoubtedly  these 
appliances  .have  saved  the  use  of  much  labour  in  regard 
to  working  grain,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
'the  despatch  necessary  to  enable  large  modern  liners 
to  be  discharged  profitably. 

At  the  Avonmouth  Docks,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
cranes  there  is  a.  movable  electric  elevator  for  dis- 
cliaraing  grain  out  of  the  ship's  hold.  There  is  also  a 
movable  lij^draulic  elevator  and  a  fixed  electric  eleva- 
tor for  doing  the  same  work,  and  similar  arrangements 
in  regard  to  conveyor  bands  for  distributing  grain  in 
the  granaries.    Elevators  are  also  used  for  Hftinig 
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bundles  of  bananas  from  the  hold  of  the  steamer  carry- 
ing thorn  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  ThS  se  are  labour- 
saving  appliances. 
•  ^  At  Poitishead  Dock,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cranes, 
there  is  the  same  arrangement  for  distributing  grain 
into_  the  granary  as  at  Avonmouth  and  Bristol.  At 
PortLshead  (as  will  be  seen  on  the  plan;*  the  t'orpora- 
tioii  liave  recently  erected  a  very  commodious  timber 
wharf  and  have  fitted  it  with  steam  cranes  which  pick 
up  the  timber  from  the  ship's  side  in  large  quantities, 
with  which  they  travel  back  to  piles  of  timber  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  .ship.  This,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  would  be  carried  on  the  men's  shoulders,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  labour  is  saved  thereby. 

It  _  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  how  these 
appliances  have  affected  the  total  demand  for  labour 
here,  because  the  effect  of  these  labour-saving  appli- 
ances is,  as  a  rule,  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  thereby  afford  more  employment. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
men  who  would  prefer  "constant,  steady  work"  if  it 
were  possible  to  find  it  for  them.  These  men  are  thosy 
who  may  be  described  as  dockers,  i.e.,  who  have  fro  mi 
boyhood  been  employed  about  the  docks,  and  depend] 
solely  upon  tJie  work  on  the  quays  and  in  the  wara 
houses  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  are  desirous  of  keeping 
up  a  respectable  home.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  drifted  to  the  dock  for  various 
causes,  such  as  failure  in  other  occupations,  or  having 
been  driven  to  engage  in  dock  work  through  misfor- 
tune, or  through  faults  of  their  own,  and  who,  so  far  as 
w©  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are  content  to  eka 
out  a  precarious  existence,  and  prefer  to  work  casually. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI. — No  attempt  has  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise "  dock  labour  at  this  port,  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  shipping  'being  in  itself  very  irregular. 
At  times  the  whole  of  the  docks  are  filled  with  ship- 
ping, when  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  sufficient  labour, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  try  and  obtain  men  from 
other  docks  in  the  Chan/iel.  At  other  times  it  may  be 
said  that  the  docks  are  practically  empty,  wnen  nardly 
any  labour  is  required.  As  the  whole  volume  and 
classes  of  trade  of  the  port  expand,  and  especially  ex- 
ports, so  will  the  demand  for  dock  labour  become  more 
steady  and  regular,  and  so  allow  of  more  permanent 
hands  being  retained.  There  are  permanent  men,  and 
certain  men  are  preferred  for  employment  when  avail- 
able, but  there  is  no  regular  system  of  "  preference 
men."  The  movements  of  shipping  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  weather  conditions,  of 
harvests,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  on  market 
prices  and  merchants'  requirements. 

Question  XII. — Woxdd  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — No,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
ansver  to  XI. 

Q-  lestion  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Yes,  there  is  a  trade  union  among 
the  dock  labourers.  No  casual  labourer  is  allowed  by 
this  union  to  work  at  any  work  in  connection  with  the 
docl  s  for  less  than  6-i-d.  per  hour.  _  As  "  decasualisa- 
tioai  "  would  necessarily  mean  a  considerable  reduction 
in  lids  rate  of  pay,  the  union  would,  I  think,  oppose  it. 

Question  XIV.— What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers  ? 

Ansiver  XIV. — The  better  class  docker,  the  one  who 
has  fairly  regular  work,  is  usually  a  steady,  sober,  and 
reliable  man;  the  others,  who  may  be  described  as 
"  drift "  or  casual  workmen,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
all  classes,  are  unfortunately  urreliable  and  appa- 
rently have  but  little  desire  to  do  regular  work.  They 
prefer  to  have  two  or  three  days'  casual  work  at  a  fixed 
hourly  rate  rather  than  regular  weekly  work  at  a  less 
proportionate  rate  of  pay. 

*  Not  reprinted. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  THOMAS  GALLAHER,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BELFAST  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I.— Is  the  lading  avd  unfading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  emploijiruj  stevedores,  or  by  the  Ship- 
ping Companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  Harbour  Board? 
Answer  I. — Our  Company  do  our  work  with  weekly 
men  and  spellsmen. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  tahing  on  labour, 

and  for  ivhat  periods  are  men  engaged? 
Answer  II. — Weekly  for  regular  men  ;  spellsmen  by 
til?  hour. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mcrux  ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 

Answer  III. — Ordinary  wages  26s.  ;  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  ;  overtime  7d.  per  hour. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  tlie 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 
Answer  Ilia. — Yes;  tidal  sa'lings  from  Liverpool. 
Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 
Answer  IV. — -Not  with  this  Company. 
Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 
Answer  V. — No. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  lahour  of  the  usual 
"  casual "  and  irregular  nature  ? 

Answer  VI. — Steady  with  us. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII. — Yes. 


Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  siirplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Not  always. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  th-e  docks,  and,  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
lahour  there  ? 

Answer  IX. — We  have  none. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  tcork  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — Some  prefer  one,  and  some  anothe^^'. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  hcen  made  to  "  de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company? 

Answer  XI. — No. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opiniony 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — No. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among- 
the  dock  labourers?  If  sn,  how  vmuld  it  view 
any  attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

'Answer  XIII. — Two  unions.    Dcn't  know. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — Majority  good  ;  drink  the  curse  of 
the  country.  ■ 
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REPLIES  BY  SIR  FREDERICK  HARRISON,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  LONDON  AND  NORTH  ' 
WESTERN  RAILWAY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION,  f 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  at  your  port 
conducted  by  emploijing  stevedores^  or  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  or  by  anytlnng  of  the  nature  of 
a  Harbour  Board? 

Answer  I. — L.  and  N.W.  Company  are  their  own 
et.'vedores,  and  perform  all  loading  and  discharging  of 
vessels  at  Garston  Dooks. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  lahour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — Men  are  taken  on  from  day  to  day  to 
meet  requirements  of  business.  If  work  is  plentiful 
they  remain  on  our  books  until  the  pressure  eases, 
when  they  leave  because  there  is  no  demand.  Not 
taken  on  for  particular  jobs. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 

Answer  III. — Ordinary  wages  4s.  per  day  or  piece- 
work rates,  which  of  course  vary  considerably. 

Overtime  commences  after  5.30  p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday,  and  after  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

Wages  paid  noon  each  Saturday. 

Week  close's  Thursday  5.30  a.m.  piece  work  ;  Thurs- 
day 5.30  p.m.  day  work. 

All  time  worked  between  close  of  week  and  pay-time 
Saturday  included  following  week. 

A  number  of  men  apply  for  a  "sub."  on  the  time 
kept  in  hand. 


Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevit- 
able ? 

Answer  Ilia. — Overtime  at  Garston  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  steamship  owners,  who  give 
orders  unexpectedly  for  late  working  in  order  to  clear 
a  vesS'sl  by  a  given  time.  The  circumstances  govern- 
ing a  decision  of  this  kind  vary  very  considerably, 
but,  as  higher  rates  are  paid  for  overtime,  it  may  be 
understood  there  is  a  desire  to  avoid  late  work  when- 
ever circumstances  admit. 

If  a  ship  is  going  to  work  continuously,  we  arrange 
night  gangs,  and  overtime  is  thus  avoided.  Tbe  work, 
generally  speaking,  however,  is  much  too  irregular 
and  uncertain  to  admit  of  a  fixed  night  staff ;  there- 
fore some  overtime  is  inevitable. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour  f 

Answer  IV. — Yes.  We  have  the  following  grades, 
apart  from  "  labourers."  These  special  (or  skilled)  men 
are  not  subject  to  broken  time  to  the  same  extent  as 
ordinary  labourers: — 55  checkers,  52  coal-tippers,  112 
coal-trimmers,  38  capstanmen,  40  ropers,  chainers, 
and  sheeters,  134  miscellaneous. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal  ? 

Ansiver  V. — Yes. 

Question    VI. — Is    the   dock    labour    of    the  usual 

"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 
Ansiver  VI. — Yes. 
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Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

Answer  VII. — No  ;  except  occasionally,  when  extra 
assistance  is  required  on  the  estate  to  deal  with  tim- 
b3r,  ore,  etc.  This  work  is  given  to  men  not  required 
at  the  docks. 

Qucs'.ion  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
lahour  seeking  employment  f 

Answer  VIII. — Yes.  As  soon  as  we  are  taking  men 
on  word  goes  about,  and  there  are  generally  a  great 
many  applicants  for  work,  but  many  of  the  applicants 
are  quite  unsuitable. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks^  and  any  estimate 
of  hj)w  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — Nil. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant^  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — ^No.  Broken  tim-a  shows  this.  The 
Cetter  class  men  would  like  regular  work,  but  our  ex- 
perience is  that  when  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and 
steady  employment  is  available,  many  of  the  men  stop 
away  after  they  have  earned  a  few  days'  wages.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  days  immediately 
following  pay-day. 


Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  pre- 
ference men,  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI.— Yes.  We  hav3  a  certain  number  of 
regular  men  who,  although  not  guaranteed  a  week's 
work,  are  always  on  the  stand  in  ths  morning,  know- 
ing they  will  be  put  on.  These  are  invariably  the 
better  class  of  dock  labourers,  who  are  practically 
never  out  of  work. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — No.  There  must  always  be  a  numbsr 
of  men  who  will  have  to  depend  for  employment  upon 
pressure  of  business. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so^  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — No. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  dockers  ? 

Answer  XIV. — I  should  divide  the  staff  into  three 
gradas,  viz.: — l«t,  good;  2nd,  fair;  3rd,  poor. 
Naturally  th.3  casuals  gravitate  to  the  third  section. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  J.  C.  INGLIS,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted    by    employing    stevedores,  or    by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board  ? 
Answer  I.  :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — Railway  companies  let  the  work  out 
to  a  contractor. 

Brentford. — Company  finds  the  labOTir  required. 

Bridgwater. — If  English  vessels,  stevedores  are  em- 
ployed, but  if  foreign  vessels,  the  crews  dis- 
charge. 

Kingswear. — Stevedores  do  the  work. 

Fowey. — <Steveiores  do  the  work. 

Newquay. — Steveiores  do  the  work. 

Newham. — Stevedores  do  the  work. 
.  Plymouth. — The  lading  and  unlading  of  all  car- 
goes from  and  to  foreign  ports  other  than,  Con- 
tinental as  well  as  some  of  the  Continental  and 
coastwise  cargoes,  except  in  those  cases  which 
.are  worked  by  the  crews  of  the  ves:els,  are  per- 
formed by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  by 
whom  the  docks  are  owned,  and  who  have  their 
own  stevedore  and  other  necessary  stall.  Other 
Continental  and  coastwise  cargoes  are  dealt  with 
by  the  shipping  companic'S  themselves,  and 
various  merchants,  all  of  whom  employ  their 
own  stevedores. 

"Bullo  Pill. — Ships'  crews. 

Fishguard. — Great  Western  men  do  the  work. 

Neyland. — Great  Western  men  do  the  work. 

Llanelly. — ^Contractor  does  the  work  and  employs 
men  as  required. 

Briton  Ferry. — Contractor  does  the  work  and  em- 
ploys men  as  required. 

Saltney. — Great  Western  men  do  the  work  at  so 

mvich  per  ton. 
Question  II. — What   is   the   system  of   taking  on 
labour ;    and   for  what   periods   are   men  en- 
gaged ? 
Answer  II.  :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — The  contractor  employs  men  as  re- 
quired, and  the  period  of  employment  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  traffic  to  be  dealt  with. 


Brentford. — 'Men  are  regularly  employed. 
Bridgwater. — Men  are  always  available  and  are  em- 
ployed by   the  stevedores  until  discharge  of 
vessel  is  completed. 

Kingswear. — Gangs  of  men  are  retained  by  shipping 
companies  or  merchants,  but  regular  employ- 
ment is  not  guaranteed. 

Fowey. — A  number  of  men  are  employed  regularly, 
and  others  are  taken  on  as  and  when  required. 

Ne^vquay. — Four  men  are  regularly  employed. 

Newham. — Two  permanent  hands  are  employed  and 
these  engage  others  accoiding  to  requirements. 

Plymouth. — On  vessel's  arrival  the  required 
number  of  men  are  told  off  for  each  job,  and 
in  most  cases  are  paid  "  piece  work  "  at  so  much 
Y>er  ton.  In  other  cases  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
is  at  per  hour  or  per  day.    Work  fairly  regular. 

Bullo  PiU. — Men  engaged  as  required. 

Fishguard.— Staff  appointed  for  the  purpose,  excep- 
tional demajids  being  met  by  the  employment 
of  supernumeraries. 

Neyland.— Staff  appointed  for  the  purpose,  excep- 
tional demands  being  met  by  the  employment 
of  supernumeraries. 

Llanelly. — Men  engaged  as  required  and  paid  so 
much  per  ton.    Work  fairly  regular. 

Briton  Ferry. — ^Contractor  has  a  gang  of  fifteen  men 
who  are  paid  at  tonnage  rates.  Work  fairly 
regular. 

Saltney. — The  men  are  paid  at  tonnage  rates,  and 
are  only  employed  when  vessels  aie  berthed  at 
the  wharf. 

Question  III. — What   are   the   ordinary  and  over- 
/    time  wages?    At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — The  men  are  paid  by  the  contractor. 

Brentford.— Paid  at  tonnage  rates,  wages  amount- 
ing to  26s.  or  27s.  per  week.  No  overtime  paid. 
Men  paid  weekly. 

Bridgwater.— If  discharging  deals  2s.  per  standard, 
and  5d.  per  ton  for  general  cargo.  Ordinary 
working  hours  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Overtime  after 
6  p.m.  26.  per  man  each  night  or  part  of  a, 
night.  Paid  on  completion  of  the  discharge  of 
vessel. 
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Kingswear. — All  piece-work  at  Tgd.  per  ton  handled. 
Paid  as  soon  as  loading  or  unloading  of  each 
vessel  is  completed. 

Fowey. — Ordinary  wages  are  4s.  per  day,  and  4s.  6d. 
per  night.  Overtime  is  paid  only  on  Saturdays 
and  provided  work  is  continued  after  10  p.m. 
and  up  to  midnight,  when  the  sum  of  2s.  6d. 
is  paid  to  each  man.  Men  working  by  day  are 
paid  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  those  engaged  by 
night  are  paid  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Newquay. — ^The  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2d.  par 
ton  for  loading  china  clay  and  china  stone, 
and  ore  from  trades  on  the  quay  to  vessels' 
holds  ;  also  lg:d.  per  ton  for  trimming  coal  in 
trucks  ex  ship.  No  overtime  is  worked  at  this 
place.    Payment  made  on  completion  of  cargoes. 

Newham. — ^Each  man  is  paid  2d.  per  ton.  The 
hours  are  not  limited.  No  overtime  rates  in 
force.    Payment  made  on  completion  of  cargoes. 

Plymouth. — The  ordinary  wages  per  hour  are  7d., 
and  for  overtime  9d.  When  employed  at  per 
day  the  rate  is  4s.  Overtime  commences  at 
6  p.m.  and  is  till  6  a.m.  As  a  general  rale 
wages  are  paid  weekly,  on  Saturdays,  but  in 
some  special  cases  the  wages  are  paid  when  the 
discharge  or  loading  of  a  vessel  is  completed. 

Bullo  Pill. — The  boatmen  (who  perform  the  work  of 
loading)  are  paid  so  much  per  trip,  i.e.,  16is.  to 
18s.  Stroud  to  Bullo  Pill  and  back,  and  20s. 
Gloucester  to  Bullo  Pill  and  back,  payment 
being  made  on  completion  of  trip. 

Fishguard. — Wages  vary  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
day  of  10  hours  ;  overtime  paid  for  on  comple- 
tion of  10  hours  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  pay 
according  to  time  worked.  Payment,  appointed 
stafE,  weekly  ;  supernumeraries,  daily. 

Neyland. — Wages  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ;  other 
condicions  are  the  same  as  given  in  the  case  of 
Fishguard. 

Llanelly. — Wages  vary  according  to  tonnage 
handled.  Overtime,  Monday  to  Friday,  7  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.  for  which  36.  is  paid.  Saturday 
after  4  p.m.,  Is.  per  hour  per  day.  Pay-day  on 
Saturday. 

Briton  Ferry. — Wages  vary  according  to  tonnage 
handled.  Overtime  commences  6  p.m.,  and  men 
are  paid  Id.  per  ton  extra.    Pay-day,  Saturday. 

Saltney. — Wages  vary  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  week. 
Hours  : — Summer,  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  1^  hours 
for  meals.  Winter,  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  or  until 
dusk,  1  hour  for  meals.  Overtime  worked  in 
order  to  catch  a  tide  paid  for  by  arrangement 
between  agent  in  charge  and  captain,  the 
amount  varying  from  3s  to  5s.  per  night. 
Wages  paid  on  Saturday. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anytJdng  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  yo\ir  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  1 

Answer  Ilia.  :  — 

Cfhelsea  Basin. — No. 

Brentford. — No. 

Bridgwater. — No. 

Kingswear. — No. 

Fowey. — Overtime  is  only  worked  to  save  detention 
to  steamers. 

Newquay. — No. 

Newham. — The  port  being  subject  to  tides,  over- 
time cannot  always  be  avoided. 

Plymouth. — Overtime  on  steamers  trading  coast- 
wise is  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  appointed  time  of  sailing, 
and  overtime  on  steamers  trading  from  Con- 
tinental ports  is  often  required  in  order  to  save 
a  tide  in  th°  next  port  to  which  the  steamer  is 
destined  with  part  cargo.  In  other  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  work  overtime  to  prevent  demur- 
rage accruing. 

Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguard. — Fluctuating  cargoes  from  Ireland  and 
bad  weather. 

Neyland. — Traffic  is  chiefly  fish  and  arrival  by  boats 

is  irregular. 
Llanelly. — Yes,  the  dock  being  a  tidal  one. 
Briton  Ferry. — No. 

Saltnev.- — The  Dee  not  being  navigable  during  neap 
tides,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  overtime  to 
be  worked  so  as  to  get  the  vessels  away  before 
the  tide  is  too  low,  otherwise  they  may  be  de- 
tained several  days. 
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Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 
Answer  IV.  : — :  '  .  . 

Chelsea  Basin. — No.  - 
Brentford. — No.  .  ' 

Bridgwater. — No. 
Kingswear. — No. 

Fowey." — Stowing  clay  in  casks  in  vessels'  holds,  and 
separating  china  clay  in  bulk  therein,  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  men. 

Newquay. — China,  clay,  china  stone,  and  iron  are 
the  only  exports  from  Newquay  ;  coal  is  the 
principal  import. 

Newham. — Labour  consists  principally  of  discharg- 
ing coal,  cement  and  manure  ex  ship  into  truck. 

Plymouth. — Grain-carrying  and  the  handling  of 
general  cargoes  are  usually  undertaken  by  dif- 
ferent sets  of  men,  who  from  experience  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  deal  with  the  .respective  goods. 

Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguard. — No. 

Neyland. — -No. 

Llanelly. — No. 

Briton  Ferry. — No. 

Saltney. — No. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V.  :  — 
Chelsea  Basin. — No. 
Brentford. — No. 
Bridgwater. — No. 
Kingswear. — No. 
Towey.— No. 
Newquay. — No. 
Newham. — No. 

Plymouth. — Certain   traffic   is    seasonal,    but  the 

general  trade  is  all  the  year  round. 
Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguard. — No. 

Neyland. — Yes, 

Llanelly. — No. 

Briton  Ferry. — No. 

Saltney. — The  traffic  is  generally  heavier  between 
January  and  April  when  the  meinure  cargoes 
arrive. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
casual  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI.  :  — 
Chelsea  Basin. — ^Yes. 
Brentford. — No. 
Bridgwater. — Yes. 

Kingswear. — ^Beyond  the  regular  gangs  retained  by 
merchants,  etc.,  the  labour  is  casual,  and  for 
all  it  is  irregular. 

Fowey. — No,  the  labour  is  not  of  the  usual  casual- 
or  irregular  nature. 

Newquay. — Yes. 

Newham. — Yes. 
Plymouth. — Yes. 
Bullo  Pill.— Yes. 
Fishguard. — No. 
Neyland. — Yes. 
Llanelly. — Yes. 
Briton  Ferry. — Yes. 
Saltney. — Yes. 

Question    VII. — Are   these    alternative  eniploj/ments. 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 
Answer  VII.  : — ■ 

Chelsea  Basin. — No. 

Brentford. — The  men  are  regularly  employed. 
Bridgwater. — Yes. 

Kingswear. — The  same  men  also  work  on  steamers. 

calling  for  coal. 
Fowey. — ^Yes,  boating  and  fishing  in  the  harbour. 
Newquay. — Yes,  in  a  quarry. 
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Newham. — Other  whan^ee  and  depots  on  the  river 
are  open  to  the  men. 

Plymouth. — No. 

Bullo  Pill.— Yes. 

Fishguard. — No. 

Neyland. — Yes. 

Llanelly. — Yes,  to  an  extent. 

Briton  Ferry. — ^No. 

Saltney. — Yes,  at  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
this  can  only  be  obtained  in  busy  times. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII.  :  — 
Chelsea  Basin. — ^Yes. 
Brentford. — Yes. 

Bridgwater.- — Depends  upon  demand,  labour  limited. 
•Kingswear.^ — Yes. 

Fowey. — No,  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 

labour  seeking  employment. 
Newquay. — No,  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 

labour  seeking  employment. 
Newham. — No. 

Plymouth. — Yes. 

.     Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguard. — No. 

Neyland. — Not  ordinarily,  but  since  reduction  in 
dockjiard  stall  there  has  been  no  difiBculty  in 
obtaining  men. 

Llanelly. — No. 

Briton  Ferry. — No. 

Saltney. — Occasionally  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour, 
but  rather  seldom. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX.  :  — 

Chelse  i  Basin. — The  coal  tips  are  worked  by  hand. 

Brentford. — The  coal  tips  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
power. 

Bridgwater. — No    labour-saving    appliances  have 

been  introduced. 
Kingswear. — No  labour-saving  appliances  have  been 

introduced. 

Fowey. — The  introduction  of  hone  grabs  for  th©  dis- 
charging of  coal  resulted  in  an  estimated  saving 
of  eight  men  throughout  tlie  twenty-four  hours. 

Newquay. — No  labour-saying  appliances  have  been 
introduced. 

Newham. — No  labour-saving  appliances  have  been 
introduced. 

Plymouth.- — Steamers'  winches  and  steam  and  hy- 
draulic cranes  are  iitilised  at  these  docks  and 
have  been  for  many  years. 

Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguai'd. — Electric  cranes  are  used. 
Neyland. — Hydraulic  cian^-s  are  used. 
Llanelly. — No. 
Briton  Ferry. — ^No. 

Stllney. — The  only  labour-saving  appliances  in  use 
are  steam  cranes. 

■Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

^Answer  X. :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — No. 

Brentford. — The  men  are  regularly  employed. 
Bridgwater. — No. 
K  i  ngswe  ar .  — ^No. 

Fowey. — Yes,  th©  men  prefer  constant  and  steady 
work. 

Newquay. — There  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job.  As  stated,  when  a  vessel 
is  not  in  tbe  harbour,  the  men  have  employment 
in  their  quarry. 


\.WS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

lXI. — C  ontinued. 
Newham. — ^No. 
Plymouth. — No. 
Bullo  Pill.— No. 

Fishguard. — Men  prefer  regular  employment. 
Neyland. — ^Men  prefer  regular  employment. 
Llanelly. — Men  prefer  regular  employment. 
Briton  Ferry. — No.    Cessation  from  work  is  rare. 
Saltney. — No.    The  men  seem  to  prefer  the  present 
system  of  payment  by  results  a,t  tonnage  rates. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  de- 
casualise the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI.  :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — No  permanent  staff.  Contractor 

employs  what  men  he  is  able  to  obtain. 
Brentford. — The  men  are  employed  regularly. 
Bridgwateir. — No. 
Kingswear. — No. 

Fowey. — ^Ther©  is  in  operation  a  system  of  prefer- 
ence men  :  those  longest  in  the  employ  of  the 
contractor  are  th©  first  taken  on. 

Newquay. — There  's  no  permanent  staff  employed, 
but  the  men  usually  employed  are  given  the 
preference. 

Newham. — There  is  no  permanent  staff  employed, 
but  the  men  usually  employed  are  given  th© 
preference. 

Plymouth. — No. 

Bullo  Pill.— No. 

I'ishguard. — Portion  of  casual  men  has  been  re- 
placed by  appointed  servants  of  the  company. 
No  system  of  preference  is  in  vogue  in  the  em- 
ployment of  supernumeraries. 

Neyland. — Not  possible  to  decasualise,  and  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  men  previously  employed. 

Llanelly. — No. 

Briton  Ferry. — No. 

Saltney. — There  is  no  permanent  staff  employed,  but 
the  men  usually  employed  are  given  th©  pre- 
ference. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII.  :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — No. 

Brentford. — No. 

Bridgwater. — No,   the  shipping  traffic  being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Kingswear. — No,  the  shipping  traffic  being   of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Fowey. — No,    the    shipping    traffic    being    of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Newquay. — No,    the   shipping  traffic   being    of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Newham. — No,    the    shipping    traffic    being   of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Plymouth. — No,    the  shipping   traffic   being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Bullo  Pill. — No,  the   shipping  traffic  being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Fishguard. — No,   the  shipping  traffic   being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Neyland. — No,    the    shipping    traffic   being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Llanelly. — ^No,    the   shipping   tnaffic  being    of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Briton  Ferry. — No,  the  shipping  traffic  being  of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 
Saltney. — No,    the   shipping    traffic    being    of  a 

fluctuating  nature. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view 
any  attempt  at  decasualisation  ? 

Answer  XIII.  :  — 
Chelsea  Basin. — No. 
Brentford. — No. 
Bridgwater. — No  trade  union. 
Kingswear.— No  trade  union. 
Fowey.— No  trade  union . 
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Newquay. — No  trade  union. 
Newham. — No  trade  union. 
Plymouth. — ^No  trade  union. 
Bullo  Pill. — No  trade  union. 
Fishguard. — No  trade  union. 
Neyland. — No  trade  union. 
Llanelly. — Yes.    Cannot  say. 
Briton  Ferry. — ^Yes.  Cannot  say. 
Saltney. — No  trade  union. 

Question  XIV. — What    is    the    general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV.  :  — 

Chelsea  Basin. — Good. 
Brentford. — Good. 


XXXI. — Continued. 

Bridgwater. — Good  workers. 

Kingswear. — Good  for  the  class  of  men  employed. 

Fowey. — The   men   are  steady    and   good  general 
labourer's. 

Newquay.- — Hardworking^  respectable  men. 
Newham. — Good  general  labourers. 
Plymouth. — They  vary.      Some  are  good  workmen 
of  respectable  character.    Otbers  can  hardly  be 
correctly  so  described. 

Bullo  Pill. — Good  workers. 
Fishguard. — Good. 
Neyland. — Good. 
Llanelly. — Fairly  good. 

Briton  Ferry. — Twenty-five  per  cent,  steady  and  re- 
liable.      Seventy-five  per   cent,    not  quite  so 
steiady  and  reliable. 
Saltney.^ — ^Steady  and  reliable  workers. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  E.  LATIMER,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  TO  THE  MANCHESTER 
SHIP  CANAL  COMPANY  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  or  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I. — There  are  no  contracting  stevedores  em- 
ployed, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regular  lines 
of  coasting  and  Continental  steamsrs  where,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Canal  Company,  the  shipowners 
do  their  own  labour,  the  lading  and  unlading  at  the 
Manchester  Docks  is  performed  by  the  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  ? 

Ansiuer  II. — The  men  asssmble  at  the  booking-on 
offices  of  the  company  at  stated  times,  and  are  then 
engaged  by  the  Canal  Company's  foremen  as  required. 
No  labourer  is  engagsd  for  a  less  period  than  four  hours 
between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  (Saturdays  5  p.m.).  After 
ordinary  working  hours  men  are  not  employed  for  any 
given  period,  and  are  only  paid  for  the  actual  time 
required. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — The  ordinary  rates  of  pay  for  casual 
labourers  are :  — 

Discharging  Ships. — General  cargo,  6d.  per 
hour ;  grain  in  bulk,  7d.  per  hour ;  timber,  8d. 
per  hour. 

Loading  Ships. — General  cargo,  5s.  per  day  of 
nine  hours. 

Quay  Work. — Gsneral  cargo,  6d.  per  hour ; 
grain  in  bulk  and  bags,  6d.  per  hour*  ;  timber, 
8d.  per  hour. 

The  pay  for  overtime  to  casual  labourers  is  50  per 
cent,  over  the  day-work  rates  of  pay. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  is  done  by  piecework 
man.,  viz.,  piling  to  stock  and  delivering  timber,  dis- 
charging minerals,  loading  coal,  etc. 

The  overtime  hours  are  between  6  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 

The  wages  are  paid  each  Friday.  "  Subs  "  are  given 
on  account  each  Monday  evening. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 


*  Grain  in  bulk  generally  discharged  at  the  Company's 
grain  elevator,  where  most  of  the  handling  is  done  by 
machinery,  but  when  landed  at  quay  sheds  extra  wages  to  the 
ordinary  rate  is  paid  for  bushelling,  i.e.,  filling  into  sacks. 

429.— App.  XI. 


Answer  Ilia. — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  the  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable,  but 
shipowners  generally  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
overtime  to  be  worked. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — There  is  no  specialisation  of  labour, 
but  only  certain  men  are  suitable  for  the  proper  and 
expeditious  handling  of  particular  classes  of  goods. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — Certain  trades  are  seasonal,  particu- 
larly timber  and  cotton.  The  largest  proportion  of 
the  timber  arrives  from  May  to  October,  and  cotton 
from  October  to  March. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual  "  casual'^ 
and  irregular  nature  ? 

Answer  VI. — A  proportion  of  the  dock  labour  is  of 
the  usual  "casual"  and  irregular  nature,  but  not  so 
irregular  as  at  most  ports  where  there  are  many  em- 
ployers of  labour. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII. — There  are  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  them  do  not  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

Question  VIII.— Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Generally  there  is  a  small  surplus 
of  labour  seeking  employment,  but  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  damand. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — There  are  labour-saving  appliances  at 
the  docks,  the  chief  being  the  company's  grain  and 
fruit  (banana)  elevators.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a. 
reliable  estimate  of  their  effect  upon  the  total  demand 
for  labour. 

Question  X.—Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — There  has  been  no  special  indication 
that  the  men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to 
being  taken  on  by  the  job. 
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Question    XI. — Has   any   attempt    been    made  -  to 
"decasualise  "  the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
■    permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company? 

Answer  XI. — There  has  bsen  no  particular  attempt 
made  to  "decasualise"  the  dock  labour,  but  there  are 
some  permanent  men  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
warehous'3  labourers,  crane-drivers,  checkers,  etc. 
There  is  no  system  of  "  preference  men,"  as  in  the 
London  Docks,  but  a  large  number  of  the  casual  men 
receive  almost  r3gular  employment. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  he  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 


Answer  XII. — Perhaps  it  -would,  but  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  regulate  satisfactorily. 
Question  XIII. — -Is  there  any  trade  union  among 
the  dock  labourers?    If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation"  ? 

A  nswer  XIII. — The  Dock  Labourers'  Union  have  a 
branch  here,  but  only  a  small  number  of  men  belong 
to  it.  Impossible  to  say  what  view  the  union  would 
take  of  any  attempt  at  "  decasualisation." 

Question    XIV. — What    is    the    general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — Good,  excepting  for  a  small  pro- 
portion, which  are  of  the  usual  unsteady  class. 


APPENDIX   No.  XXXIII. 


REPLIES  FROM  MR.  WILLIAM  LAW,  GENERAL  MANAGER  SWANSEA  HARBOUR  TRUST, 
TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


■Question  I. — 7s  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I. — The  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  is 
■done  partly  by  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust,  partly  by 
the  railway  companies  serving  the  port,  and  partly  by 
the  skipping  companieis.  In  each  case  the  work  is  done 
partly  by  employing  stevedores  and  partly  by  direct 
employment  of  the  men. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  ? 

Ansiver  II. — To  a  considerable  extent  men  are 
■employed  more  or  lees  permanently,  but  there  ie  some 
■employment  of  a  casual  nature. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — In  tbe  great  majority  of  cases  men  are 
employed  at  piece  rates,  with  3s.  extra  for  night  work, 
but  when  engaged  otherwise  they  are  generally  paid 
7d.  per  hour,  or  7s.  per  day,  with  2s.  extra  for  night 
"work.  Overtime  commences  at  7  p.m.  and  finishes  at 
6  a.m..  They  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

Question  Ilia.- — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia. — I  know  of  nothing  whidh  differen- 
tiates the  trade  of  tliis  port  from  that  of  other  ports- 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  facilities  and  accommodation 
of  many  ports,  including  this,  would  not  be  able  to 
oope  with  the  work 'required  if  overtime  work  were  not 
j^esorted  to. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour  ? 

Ansiver  IV. — As  a  general  rule  the  men  keep  to  one 
.particular  kind  of  work. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonable? 
Answer  V. — ^Only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual "  casual  " 
and  irregular  nature  ? 

Ansiver  VI. — Much  less  than  in  ports  like  Hull, 
West  Hartlepool,  and  certain  otber  places  which  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  timber  trade. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

Answer  VII. — No. 


Question  VIII.  Is  there  orclinarihj  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — ^Not  to  any  large  extent. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — Only  as  regards  grain  elevators  and 
conveyors,  M^hioh  have  been  adopted  by  one  milling 
firm  here,  as  is  done  in  most  other  ports,  and  which 
have  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  manual  labour. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — I  know  of  none. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "pre- 
ference men  "  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answr  XI. — ^Speaking  generally,  the  older  hands 
are  given  the  preference,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
amount  of  work  exceeds  what  the  older  and  regular 
hands  can  do  that  outside  men  are  engaged. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — I  think  not. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Trade  unionism  is  pretty  strong,  and 
one  of  the  unions  seeks  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
those  who  are  not  members  tliereof.  The  enclosed 
circular  supplies  an  example  of  this.  It  will  be 
noticed,  for  example,  that  by  circular  dated  .June  18tb, 
1907  (see  Appendix  No.  XXXIII  (A)  ),  "all  recognised 
boatmen  "  are  to  be  members  of  the  particular  union, 
and  by  notice  without  date,  but  which  was  issued  yester- 
day (see  Appendix  No.  XXXIII  (B) ),  "  no  boatman  is  to 
touch  any  ropes  or  in  any  way  assist  any  vessel "  con- 
signed to  certain  firms  with  when:  the  union  have  a 
dispute.  How  the  union  would  view  any  attempt  at 
decasualisation  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Question  XIV.— What  is  the  general  x>^rsonal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XI V. — Very  good. 
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HANDED  IN  BY  MR.  LAW,  SWANSEA. 


THE    *    *    *    UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


June  18th,  1907. 

To  Brokers,  Ship  Owners,  Ship  Masters  and  any  person  whom  it 

may  concern  : 


We  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  on  and  from  this  date 
all  recognised  boatmen  of  the  Port  of  Swansea  will 
W3ar  a  badge  with  "  Swansea  Harbour  Boatmen  "  in  ■ 
scribed  upon  it.  To  prev^it  .'ny  trouble  arising 
through  the  employment  of  men  who  are  not  recog- 
nised boatmen,  we  ask  you  to  use,  as  far  as  possible, 
ev3ry  precaution  in  the  engaging  of  boatmen,  so  that 


no  man  shall  be  engaged  unless  he  can  produce  his 
badge,  which  will  be  proof  that  he  is  a  recognised  boat- 
man of  the  port. 

We  are  doing  this  in  the  infcsrest  of  the  port,  that 
ships  may  be  sure  of  having  proper  attention  by 
proper  men. 

Trusting  you  will  assist  us  in  this  work, 


I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 


Pac-simile  of  badge. 


General  Secretary. 
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HANDED  IN  BY  MR.  W.  LAW,  SWANSEA. 


THE    *    *    *    UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Instructions  to  all  Men  belonging  to  the  above  Union  : 


To  W  and  Co.'s  Workmen. — No  workman  is  to 

return  to  work  until  the  dispute  in  wages  is  finally 
settled.  All  workmen  at  present  engaged  must  not 
go  to  work  to-morrow  morning  (Thursday).  If  this 
notice  is  not  in  time,  they  must  finish  to-morrow  night 
at  the  usual  time,  and  not  go  in  again  until  this  dis- 
pute is  settled. 

To  T  and  E  and  J.  D— 's.  Limited,  Work- 
men.— All  men  must  give  their  firm  one  week's  notice 
to-morrow  night  (Thursday). 

To  Boatmen. — No  union  boatman  is  to  touch  any 
ropes,  or  in  any  way  assist  any  vessel  consigned  to 

Messrs.  W         aJid  Co.  or  T         and  E  and  J. 

D  ,  Limited. 

To  Tug-boatmen. — No  union  tug-boatman  is  to  toucli 
any  ropes  or  in  any  way  assist  any  vessel  consigned 

to  Messrs.  W         and  Co.  or  T         and  E   and 

J.  D  ,  Limited. 

To  Trimmers. — No  trimmer  is  to  put  any  coal  into 
any  vessel  that  has  been  discharged  by  Messrs.  W  


and  Co.  or  T  and  E  and  J.  D  ,  Limited,  by 

non-union  labour. 

To  Hydraulic  Men. — ^No  hydraulic  man  (top  or 
bottom)  is  to  put  down  a  shoot  on  any  vessel  dis- 
charged by  Messrs.  W—  and  Co.  or  T  and  E  • 

and  J.  D  ,  Limited,  by  non-union  labour. 

Further  instructions  will  be  issued  to  lockgate  men 
and  others  as  circumstances  arise. 

No  cranemen  are  to  work  on  iany  vessel  consigned 

to  W         and  Co.  or  T^  and  E-- —  and  J.  D  , 

Limited,  unless  ordered  by  the  General  Secretai-y. 

The  Strike  Committee  will  sit  at  the  Bird-in-Hand 
Hotel,  High  Street,  every  day,  and  any  other  place 
as  decided  by  the  Secretary,  where  all  information  can 
be  had. 

All  members  are  requested  not  to  congregate  in  the 
streets,  and  not  to  molest  any  person.  This  is  a  fight 
to  a  finish,  and  as  the  employers  give  no  quarter  they 
can  expect  none  from  us.  Every  man  is  requesfcd  to 
be  true  to  the  Society,  and  fight  to  an  end. 


General  Secretary. 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  JOHN  MACAULAY,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA  (NEWPORT 
AND  SOUTH  WALES)  DOCKS  AND  RAILWAY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY 
THE  COMMISSION. 


■Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  <ff  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  or  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
harbour  board? 

Answer  I. — In  regard  to  coal  cargoes,  which  form 
the  principal  trade,  the  loading  into  the  ship  by 
means  of  hoists  is  performed  by  the  Company,  regular 
men  being  employed  at  this  work.  The  trimming  of 
the  coal  cargoes  is  undertaken  by  the  shippers  of  the 
coal,  who  employ  their  own  gangs  of  men  to  peiiorm 
this  work., 

With  regard  to  lading  and  unlading  of  general  car- 
goes, this  is  performed  in  some  instances  by  the  Com- 
pany's Cargo  Labour  Department,  who  engage  men 
direct  as  required.  In  other  cases  tliis  work  is  done 
by  outside  firms  of  stevedores. 

The  local  Harbour  Commissioners  do  not  interfere 
at  all. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  ? 

Answer  II. — The  system  varies  a  good  deal.  Labour 
is  engaged  according  to  the  particular  work  required 
to  be  performed,  and  for  the  period  necessary  to  com- 
plete same.  In  some  cases  gangs  are  employed  in 
rotation  ;  in  others  the  men  are  engaged  from  day  to 
day.  Engagements  do  not  go  beyond  the  completion 
of  tlie  particular  shipping  or  discharging  operation. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   WJien  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — The  wages  vary  acoording  to  the  class 
of  work.  Some  cargoes  are  paid  for  on  a  tonnage 
basis,  and  others  by  day  work.  Ordinary  day-work 
rates  vary  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  joer  day. 

Overtime  commences  at.  6  p.m.,  and  is  paid  for  in 
the  case  of  day-work  wages  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half.    The  men  are  paid  every  Saturday. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia. — Yes.  Overtime  is  generally  worked 
in  order  to  complete  the  discharging  or  loading  within 
a  stipulated  time,  as  provided  in  the  charter  party. 
Somefimeis  it  is  due  to  vessels  being  late  in  arriving 
owing  to  stress  of  weather,  and  in  other  cases  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  have  their  vessels  loaded 
or  discharged  with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch. 
Without  overtime  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  the 
dispatch  required. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 
Answer  IV. — No. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V.- — Partly.  Timber  cargoes  are  only 
received  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  trade  in 
potatoes  is  also  seasonal. 


Question  VI.— Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual  "  casual  * 
and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  FI.— Yes.  A  good  percentage  of  the  men,, 
however,  receive  very  regular  employment  and  earn, 
good  wages. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments- 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  FZI.— There  is  not  a  very  wide  field  for 
alternative  employment.  Employment  can  be  got  at 
intervals  at  works  and  whar\es. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 

labour  seeking  employment  ? 
Answer  VIII. — Yes. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there  ? 

Ansioer  IX. — No. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  beimj, 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  ^. — No. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to' 
"decasualise"  the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  anip 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI. — There  are  no  permanent  staffs,  but  a 
system  of  "preference  gangs"  is  in  operation,  these 
being  employed  in  turn  as  required.  Additional  men 
are  taken  on  as  found  necessary,  vacancies  in  the' 
preference  gangs  being  filled  from  the  "  casuals." 

Question  XII. — Wotdd  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion,. 

to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 
Answer  XII.— No.    The  matter  of  shipment  and 
discharging  is  beyond  the  control  of  any  dock  company. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  amoncf 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  xcould  it  view  an\j 
attempt  at     decasualisation"  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Yes.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  men 
would  agree  to  any  other  method  of  payment  than  the 
one'  in  vogue  at  present. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV . — Fairly  good. 

N.B. — Tlie  above  remarks  in  no  case  apply  to  th© 
men  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  coal  at  the  docks,  i.e., 
in  working  the  company's  appliances  for  coal  ehipping, 
which  work,  as  indicated  in  the  answer  to  Question  I., 
provides  regular  employment. 


APPENDIX    No.  XXXV. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  CHARLES  MACFARLANE,  OF  MESSRS.  MOWBRAY  &  MACFARLANE,  CON- 
TRACTORS AND  STEVEDORES,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO 
HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION.. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  steccdores,  or  by  tlie 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I. — The  work  is  chiefly  done  by  stevedoring 
•vontractoTS.  Only  one  shipping  company  employs 
labour  directly.  The  dock  company  (N.E.R.)  under- 
take the  discharging  of  iron  ore,  which  they  sub-let 
to  gangs  of  men  working  on  piece — company  providing 
cranes.    Coal  trimming  is  also  done  by  gangs  of  men 


working  on  piece  for  ships,  but  appointed,  and  to  some 
sxitent  governed,  by  dock  company. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour^ 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  17.— I>abour  is  taken  on  by  the  day,  and 
less  than  half  day  is  unusual— usually  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  or  full  day.  Usually,  also,  men  con- 
tinue at  ship  day  by  day  until  cargo  is  completed.  It 
is,  however,  day  labour,  and  either  party  can  terminate 
at  end  of  day,  or  when  the  work  is  completed. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXY.— Continued. 


Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  ocertime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — For  Stevedores  men  :  Ordinary  wages 
6s.  6d.  per  full  Og  houre  day,  Monday  to  Fri- 
day ;  4s.  6d.  per  full  5g  hours,  Saturday,  6  to  12 
noon;  winter,  usually  5s.,  8  to  4,  less  dinner  hour: 
overtime  Is.  per  hour,  after  5  p.m.  In  our  own  case, 
nominally  we  pay  on  Saturday  ;  unfortunately,  "  sub  " 
c^oes  on  every  dav,  and  if  any  interruption  of  work 
balances  are  paid  \\p  at  once.  Some  leave  balances 
with  us  to  week-end.  Other  firms  pay  up  each  night. 
In  addition  to  men  actually  employed  discharging  and 
loading  ships,  a  large  amount  of  labour  is  employed  by 
merchants  in  yards  adjacent  to  the  docks  and  on  the 
quays  storing  and  forwarding  lumber :  props,  deals, 
etc.  The  deal  merchants  chiefly  employ  contractors, 
who  pay  the  same  wages  as  stevedores.  The  prop  mer- 
chants usually  employ  men  direct,  partly  on  piece 
rates,  but  chiefly  on  time,  at  6d.  per  hour — ^say  27s. 
per  week. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitahle? 

Answer  Illa. — No.  We  do  not  work  a  great  deal 
of  overtime — only  when  steamer  urgently  wanted. 

Question  IT.— Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — Not  a  great  deal.  Most  of  our  men 
work  at  anything  that  is  going.  Of  course,  some  men 
get  more  expert  at  handling  certain  classes  of  work 
owing  to  being  frequently  engaged  at  it.  Both  in  our 
own  business  and  generally  in  the  docks  there  is  a 
tendency  this  way  to  a  little  specialisation ;  but  on 
the  whole  labour  hei-e  is  fluid.  As  previously  stated, 
timber,  iron  ore,  and  coals  form  our  main  lines  of 
import  and  export ;  and  trimming  coak  is  the  only 
branch  strictly  specialised. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  season  il  ? 

Answer  V. — I  regret  to  say  Yes.  May  to  December 
covers  our  busy  season  in  timber.  Iron  ore  and  coal 
are  less  seasonal.  From  January  to  April  work  is  very 
slack  for  timber  workers. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — Men  employed  doing  work  for  mer- 
chants' storing  and  forwarding  are  less  casual.  Steve- 
dores' men  are  irregularly  emf)loyed  owing  to  inter- 
mittent arrivals  ;  but  in  the  season  many  men  have 
almost  regular  work. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII. — When  the  shipyarda  and  house  build- 
ing trades  are  brisk  many  men  go  to  these  occupations 
winter  by  wiutei,  comijig  to  the  timber  trade  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Some  also  go  to  other  towns 
to  work.  In  dull  times,  such  as  the  present,  these 
alternatives  are  not  easily  found. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Ansu-er  VIII. — Frequently  in  the  import  season 
there  is  a  shortage  of  efficient  men  ;  ordinarily,  there 
is  a  surplus  of  men  ;  but  in  busy  times  the  sui^plus 
is  quite  unskilled — men  who  have  drifted  in  for  a  day's 
work. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  lahour- 
.taving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  aifected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Ansxcer  IX. — Formerly  pit  props  (of  which  there  is 
Die  largest  importation  here  of  any  port  in  the  U.K., 
except  Cardiff)  were  discharged  by  steamers'  own  gear, 
landed  on  quays,  and  stacked  by  hand  labour ;  after- 
wards loaded  to  rail  waggons,  by  hand  labour  also. 
In  order  to  save  quay  space,  the  railway  company  (dock 
company)  have  provided  electric  cranes,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  props  are  now  slung  out  of  the  steamers 
direct  into  trucks,  whidi  are  unloaded   in  storage 


yards.  This  has  reduced  the  numbers  of  labourers 
employed,  but  extended  the  facilities  of  the  port  for 
handling  a  large  quantity  of  these  goods.  The  work 
is  anore  humane  for  those  who  are  engaged  at  it,  and 
is  slightly  more  "  skilled."  The  change  tends  slightly, 
also,  to  regularise  the  demand  for  this  class  of  labour 
in  the  season,  as  the  number  of  cranes  available  is 
limited,  and  steamers  have  frequently  to  wait  in  a 
busy  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  lessens  the  demand 
for  the  more  casual  and  less  skilled  labour,  and  neces- 
sarily diminishes  the  total  wages  paid.  The  stevedores 
pay  for  use  of  crane,  instead  of  paying  labourers. 


Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men,  loould  prefer  constant  steady  ivork  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — No.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  benefit  such  a  change  would  bring,  the  tendency 
would  be  for  the  wages  to  be  less  per  day  for  the  steady 
job,  though  more  in  the  year.  What  would  happen  if 
there  was  a  choice  would  be  a  running  off  in  busy 
times  to  the  higher  casual  labour.  A  firm  of  timber 
merchants  here  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  stay  over  the  busy  season,  though  they 
were  promised  full  wages  (27s.  per  week)  all  the  year 
round.  Some  always  go  off  in  summer  to  get  the 
higher,  though  more  casual,  rate  from  Stevedores. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de 
casualise "  the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "  jjre 
ference  men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company ? 

Answer  XI. — The  railway  company's  iron  ore  depart 
ment  have  preference  gangs,  but  they  fill  up  with 
casuals.  The  coal  trimmers  are  permanent,  to  this 
extent,  that  they  do  nothing  else  but  coal ;  the  work 
is  given  to  gangs  in  turn  ;  the  trade  is  fairly  regular, 
and  there  is  no  casual  labour.  Timber  merchants 
have  small  nuclei  of  practically  permanent  men. 
As  stevedores,*  a  proportion  of  our  men  get  pre- 
ference, and  seldom  work  elsewhere.  There  has  beer, 
no  systematic  attempt  to  decasualise  apart  from 
individual  practice  as  above. 


Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XlJ.-^With  our  seasonal  trade  I  have  not 
seen  any  practicable  plan  for  makiaig  labour  more 
regular. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — The  Dock,  Riverside,  and  Wharf 
liabour  Society  has  a  branch  and  some  members.  The 
(iasworkers  and  Labourers  have  also  branches,  and 
probably  a  greater  number  of  members.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — A  large  jDroportion  of  the  men  are 
ordinarily  well  behaved  and  a  good  class  of  dock 
labourer ;  a  smaller  number  are  very  steady,  sober 
men,  but  many  are  of  intemperate  habits,  and  some 
ai-e  gamblers — chiefly  on  horse-racing  events.  Of  this 
larger  section  it  must  be  said  that  their  methods,  and 
I  fear  their  homes,  are  thriftless.  The  system  of 
"  subbing "  day  by  day,  coupled  with  drink,  betting 
and  unthrift,  tends  to  degeneration,  physically  and 
otherwise.  The  irregularity  of  employment,  particu- 
larly the  winter  slackness,  tends  in  the  same  direction. 
Unfortunately,  if  there  is  even  a  temporary  break  in 
employment,  wages  are  demanded  and  speedily  spent 
in  such  cases.  As  a  rule,  even  when  work  is  plentiful 
for  weeks  continuously,  nothing  is  kept  in  hand  by  the 
majority. 
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.     APPENDIX .  No.  XXXyi. 

REPLIES  BY  MR.  T.  MERRELLS,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  SWANSEA  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
DOCK,  WHAJ?F,  RIVERSIDE,  AND  GENERAL  WORKERS'  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  .the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
Shipping  Companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  Harbour  Board  ? 

Answer  I. — The  work  of  lading  and  unlading  is 
almost  entirely  conducted  without  stevedores,  i.e.,  it 
is  chiefly  conducted  direct  by  merchants,  shipping  com- 
panies, and  the  Harbour  Board, 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  talcing  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men.  engaged  ? 

Answer  II. — In  the  lading  of  coals,  should  there  be 
more  men  present  than  are  required,  lots  are  drawn. 
(Only  pi'ivileged  men  may  draw  lots.)  In  all  other 
cases  the  foreman — or  leading  gangman — -select.  For 
so  long  as  the  job  may  last. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 

Ansioer  III. — About  95  per  cent,  of  all  employed  in 
handling  cargoes  are  paid  tonnage  or  piece  rates,  with 
a  bonus  for  overtime.  Average  earnings  per  day,  aibout 
10s.,  night  12s.  to  13s.  Time  workers,  7s.  per  day,  9s. 
by  night.  Overtime  commences  first  five  nights  6.0 
p.m;    Saturdays  1.0  p.m.    Payments  are  made  weekly. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 

Answer  Ilia. — No,  the  exigencies  of  the  shipping 
trade  will  always  demand  it. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — Yes,  e.g.,  tlie  same  men  are  continually 
engaged  in  handling  similar  cargoes. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

.  Answer  V. — No,  except  so  far  as  the'  timber  trade 
is  concerned. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — No,  although  intermittent. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

Answer  VII. — ^No,  not  in  the  sense  that  men  might 
find  employment  and  be  able  to  return  to  the  docks 
at  will. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Yes,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent. 


IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  -  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — The  only  case  in  recent  years  of 
labour-saving  machinery  is  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charging of  grain,  elevatoi-s  and  conveyors  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  method  of  filling  in  bags  in  the 
ship's  hold,  and  which  had  to  be  carried,  e.g.,  take  a 
ship  of  3,000  tons  ;  now  the  grain  is  automatically 
taken  fx'om  the  ship's  hold  and  conveyed  direct  to  the 
mill,  in  which  case  eight  men  only  are  employed, 
whereas  under  tho  old  process  any  number  between  50 
and  70  would  be  required.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
as  larger  bottoms  are  being  built  for  carrying  coals, 
along  with  improved  construction,  fewer  men  are  re- 
quired to  trim  cargoes.  The  difi^erence  in  the  number 
of  men  required  to  trim  a  cargo  in,  say,  a  ship  of 
3,000  tons  and  a  modem  steamship  of  the  saime 
capacity  would  be  as  two  to  one. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

Answer  X. — No  ;  men  very  much  prefer  to  work  on 
tonnage  or  piece  system,  with  occasional  days  off. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
"  decasualise"  the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of 
"preference  men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company? 

Answer  XI. — Except  in  the  case  of  cranemen, 
engine  men,  and  permanent  way  men,  there  is  no 
jjermanent  staff.  In  the  case  of  all  employment  each 
employer  has  preference  men. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular  ? 

Answer  XII. — No  ;  although  the  work  is  intermit- 
tent, 90  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  might  be  said  to  be  in 
regular  employment. 

Question  XIII. — Is  thire  any  Trade  Union  among 
the  dock  labourers  ?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XlII.—Yes,  two  :  the  Dock,  Wharf,  River- 
side and  General  Workers'  Union  and  the  National 
Amalgamated  Labourers'  Union.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  first,  we  much  prefer  the  present  system  than 
that  men  should-  be  employed  continuously  without  a 
break. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  character 
of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIF.— ^Good  ;  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  other  class  of  workmen. 


APPENDIX   No;  XXXVII. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  R.  MILLAR,  GENERAL  MANAGER  0?  THE  CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board? 

Answer  I. — The  labour  in  connection  with  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  vessels  is  performed  by  men 
employed  either  directly  by  the  ehipping  companies 
or  by  men  employed  by  the  etevedoreb,  who  contract 
■with  the  shipping  companies. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — The  shipping  companies  and  stevedores 
keep  more  or  lees  a  staff  of  regular  porters,  and  they 
augment  this  staff  by  casual  la;botir  to  the  extent 
required  from  day  to  day. 


Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?    At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 
Ansiver  III. — Ordinary  wages  of  casual  labourers  are 
7d.  per  hour,  generally  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  and  for 
night  work  after  6  p.m.  the  rate  is  9d.  per  hour.  The 
caBual  men  are  paid  daily. 

Question  Illa. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia. — The  regular  coasting  and  continental 
shipping  companies  require  to  work  overtime  to  enable 
them  to  sail  their  steamers  at  the  appointed  times. 

Question  IV. — Is  then  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Ansiver  /r.— Not  particularly  ;  the  trade  of  the  port 
is  general. 


PART  I  :   REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  EOONGMIC  QUESTIONS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXYll.—C'ontmued. 


Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonable? 

Answer  V. — The  trade  is  pax'tly  seasonable  owing  to 
a  large  part  of  the  trade  being  to  or  from  Baltic  portis, 
which  are  closed  during  winter  with  ice. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual  "  casual  " 
and  irretjular  nature  ? 

Answer  VI. — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
manent men  employed  by  the  shipping  companies  and 
stevedores,  as  stated  in  No.  II. 

Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII. — There  is  little  employment,  about 
Grangemouth  other  than  the  dodk  businees. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  siirplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII. — Ordinarily  the  supply  and  demand 
are  fairly  equal,  and  when  the  season's  .business  closes, 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
casual  labourers  migrate  elsewhere. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there  ? 

Answer  IX. — The  company  from  time  to  time  have 
erected  hydraulic  cranes  for  the  discharge  and  loading 
of  vessels,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate  of  how  these  may  have  affected  the  demand 
or  saving  di  labour. 


Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  xoould  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 
Ansicer  X. — -As  this  company  do  not  engage  casual 
labourers  or  pay  them,  the  various  shipping  companies 
and  stevedores  could  only  give  accurate  information 
here. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise^' the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "pre- 
ference men"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  ? 

Answer  XI. — Please  see  reply  to  Question  No.  II. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  regular 
coasting  and  continental  steamens,  the  other  traffics 
arrive  or  depart  irregularly,  and  labour  isi  only 
employed  as  and  at  the  times  required  by  the  shipping 
companies. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labo%irers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — There  is  no  trade  union  among  the 
men. 

Question  XIV. — Wltat  is  the  general  personcd 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — The  permanent  men  employed  by  tlie 
shipping  companies  and  steve-dcies  are  a  respectable, 
steady  class,  but  the  ordinary  "  docker"  is  of  the  usual 
casual  type,  drinking  a  large  part  of  his  earnings 
immediately  after  they  are  earned. 


APPENDIX   No.  XXXVIII. 


REPLIES  BY  SIR  CHARLES  J.  OWENS,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  LONDON  AND  SOUTH 
WESTERN  RAILWAY,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


SOUTHAMPTON  DOCKS. 


■Question  I.- — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anytliing  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I. — The  shipping  companies  employ  their 
own  stevedores  or  contract  with  a  master  stevedore. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — ^Casual  labourers  are  taken  from  the 
labour  shed  ;  each  man  is  handed  a  metal  token  and  is 
given  a  minimum  of  four  hours'  employment. 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

■Answer  III. — Ordinary  wages  5d.  per  hour ;  over- 
time, 6d.,  from  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  from  10  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.,  7d.  When  engaged  continuously  for  six  hours 
an  additional  hour  is  iDaid. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia. — Yes.  The  sailing  of  the  Channel 
Islands  and  French  steam  packets  at  midnight ;  the 
necessity  for  getting  various  ships  out  of  port  by  a 
certain  time  ;  the  dealing  with  perishable  traffic,  mails, 
passengers,  etc. 

Question  IV. —Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonable? 
Answer  V. — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — The  great  bulk  of  the  dock  labour  is 
of  the  usual  casual  nature,  but  as  mentioned  in  the 
answer  to  No.  11,  we  have  a  certain  number  of  per- 
manent men. 

Question  VII. —Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Ansioer  VII. — No. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII. — Generally, 
429.— App.  XL 


Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  aff'ccted  the  total  dema}id  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — There  are  several  pieces  of  machinery 
used,  viz.  : — A  grain  elevatoi",  grain-conveying 
machinery,  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes,  and  baggage 
conveyor.  It  is  Very  difficult  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
labour  saved.  As  regards  the  grain  elevator,  when  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  preclude  its  use,  about 
eight  men  are  requisitioned  for  the  work.  In  the 
absence  of  the  grain-conveying  machinery  occupation 
would  probably  be  given  to  eight  men  in  carrying  tht 
grain,  but  the  considerable  advantage  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  grain  by  the  existing 
method  of  handling  would  be  lost  as  well  as  other 
advantages.  The  other  appliances  mentioned  perform 
woi'k  which  manual  labour  could  not  well  perform. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

.^nsiver  X. — No;  but  several  cases  have  come  under 
notice  where  permanent  hands  have  asked  to  be  given 
casual  employment. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "■pre- 
ference men  "  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company?  ' 

Answer  XI. — Yes,  we  have  permanent  and  preference 
men. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — No. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among 
the  dock  laboxirers?  If  so,  hoio  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — No  trade  union  among  the  dock 
labourers  at  Southampton,  but  there  is  a  Free  Labour 
Association  which  would  doubtless  view  "  decasualisa- 
tion "  with  favour,  if  such  were  practicable. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers  ? 

Answer  XIV. — Very  mixed. 
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APPENDIX   No.  XXXIX. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  R.  REA,  SHIPOWNER,  BELFAST,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED 

TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board  ? 

Answer  I. — The  lading  and  unlading  of  goods  is 
effected  by  employing  stevedores,  in  the  case  of  over-sea 
steam'Srs,  and  by  the  direct  employment  of  workmen  by 
the  various  companies  interested  in  the  cross-Channel 
traffic. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — The  man  are  taken  on  by  the  day,  as 
required,  and  are  paid  by  the  day  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
(viz.,  Ygd.  per  hour  for  a  winter  day  of  eight  hours,  and 
6d.  per  hour  for  a  summer  day  of  ten  hours). 

Note. — ^Tlie  winter  hours  are   in  force   from  1st 
November  to  28th  February,  and  the 
Summer  hours  from  1st    March    to  31st 
October. 

Question  III. —  What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 

Answer  III. — See  number  2. 

Note. — Overtime  conunencey  as  follows  : — 

From  Ist  November  to  28th  February i at  5  p.m. 

From  1st  March  to  31st  October  at  6  p.m. 
Rate  during  summer  eriod  is  9d.  per  hour. 
Rate  during  winter  period  is  lOJd.  per  hour. 
The  men  are  paid  daily. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
'  trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 

Answer  Ilia. — Overtime  is  most  frequently  worked 
in  the  case  of  steamers  which  have  to  complete  their 
discharge  on  a  certain  date,  or  when  overside  craft 
have  to  be  loaded  outside  the  ordinary  hours  of  working. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — Tlie  workmen  employed  are  of  the 
ordinary  labouring  class,  skilled  labour  being  unneces- 
sary. 

Quedion  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — The  trade  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  From  Junz  up  to  November  River 
Plate  maize  boats  usually  arrive,  and  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year  there  are  usually  arrivals  of  North 
American  and  Black  Sea  maize,  which  give  fairly  con- 
tinuous wotk  to  the  labourers.  Tlra  cross-Channel 
traffic,  of  course  continues  all  the  year  round. 

Question  VI. — Is    the   dmk   labour   of   the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — Yes. 


Question  VII. — Are  there   alternative  emplnymrnts 

open  to  the  men  wlicn  not  engaged  at  the  dorks? 
Answer  VII. — As  a  rule  the  men  employed  on  this 
work  do  not  undertake  other  employment. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
'  labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII. — The  supply  of  labour  is  usually  fully 
equal  to  the  demand,  although  the  reverses  has  occurred 
occasionally  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  labour 
troubles. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX.— There  are  cranes  at  different  places  in 
the  docks.  They  are  not  used  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  oversea  steamers,  but  largely  for  the  dis- 
charge of  coal,  iron,  and  other  cross-Channel  traffic. 
These  appliances  are  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  do  not 
affect  the  labour  supply. 

Steamers  discharge  with  their  own  winches,  except 
in  the  case  of  bulk  cargoes,  which  are  occasionally 
discharged  by  elevators,  the  plant  for  which  is  con- 
tained in  barges  belonging  to  a  ^Liverpool  company, 
which  are  available  for  hire. 

There  are  also  sundry  barges  with  steam  for  hoisting 
purposes,  these  being  used  solely  by  sailing  ships. 

Question  X. — Sas  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

Ansu-er  X. — On  the  whole  it  is  believed  the  oversea 
men  would  prefer  working  by  the  job  ;  while  most  of 
the  cross-Channel  men  have  regular  employment,  and 
prefer  it. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de^ 
casualise"  the  dock  labour,  e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staff's,  or  is  there  any  system  of 
"preference  men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company? 

Answer  XI. — Not  to  any  extent. 

Question  Xll.^Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular  ? 

Answer  XII. — I  fear  not,  the  requii-ements  being 
regulated  by  the  shipping  which  enters  the  port. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Zhiion  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so,  liow  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII. — (1).  There  is  a  trade  union. 

(2).  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  an  improvi- 
dent class,  spending  their  wages  as  soon  as  earned, 
many  of  them  on  drink. 


APPENDIX   No.  XL. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  ROBERT  THOMPSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BELFAST  HARBOUR 
COMMISSIONERS,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores^  or  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  Harbour  Board? 

Ansioer  I. — The  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  at 
Belfast  are  conducted  in  some  cases  by  stevedores  and 
in  others  by  the  shipping  companies  themselves.  The 


Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  do  not  undertake  anj 
work  of  this  nature. 

Question  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II. — The  system  of  taking  on  labour  varies. 
In  some  cases  the  men  are  engaged  by  the  hour,  in 
some  cases  by  the  week,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  rate  per 
ton. 


PART  I  :    replies'  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS. 
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Qucdiun  III.— What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  overtime 
wages?   At  what  hour  does  overtime  commence? 
When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — As  regards  wag-as  : 

(a)  Men  employed  in  discharging  cross-Channel 
traffic  from  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  re- 
ceive 26s.  per  week  of  64  hours.  The  working 
day  begins  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
and  on  every  other  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  ends  at  eight  o'clock  p.m. 

Overtime  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour  is 
paid  for  any  time  wrought  after  eight  o'clock 
p.m.  There  are  some  men,  who  may  be  called 
spsllmen,  employed  at  6d.  per  hour,  with 
overtime  at  7d.  per  hour  after  eight  o'clock 
p.m. 

(6)  Labourers  engaged  in  dischargiag  coiil  laden 
vessels  (filling  buckets  in  hold,  etc.)  are  paid 
28s.  per  week  of  58  hours,  and  l^A.  par  hour 
for  overtime  wrought  after  6  p.ia. 

In  some  cases  squads  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel's  hold, 
are  employed,  and  paid  at  the  rat/9  of  4J.  per 
ton,  which  is  divided  amongst  them  equally 
at  the  finish  of  the  discharge  of  the  cargo. 

Occasionally  men  are  paid  4s,  per  day, 
with  6d.  per  liour  overtime. 

(c)  Men  engaged  in  discharging  other  classes  cf 
vessels  are  paid  between  1st  March  and  1st 
November  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour  during 
the  working  day  and  9d.  per  hour  overtime, 
and  between  Ist  November  a.id  Isr  March 
at  the  rate  of  7gd.  per  hour,  with  lOgd.  per 
hour  for  overtime — overtime  being  paid  after 
five  o'clock  p.m.  in  winter  and  after  six 
o'clock  p.m.  in  summer. 

Men  specially  qualified  for  the  dischari^e  of 
certain  classes  of  wood  goods  are  paid  be- 
tween 1st  March  and  1st  November  at  the 
rate  of  Sgd.  per  hour,  and  between  Ist  No- 
vember and  1st  March  at  the  rate  of  lO^d. 
per  hour,  with  Is.  per  hour  for  overtime  in 
each  case. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  tha 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevit- 
able ? 

Ansiver  Ilia.— There  is  a  considerable  amount  cf 
overtime  worked  in  connection  with  the  cross-Channel 
"  catch  the  tide  "  at  the  port  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
steamers  (both  passenger  and  coal)  with  the  view  to 
Channel. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IF.— There  is  very  little  specialisation  of 
labour. 

Question  V.—Is  the  trade  seasonal? 
Answer  F.— The  trade  is  not  seasonal. 
Question    VI.— Is    the   dock    labour    of    the  xisual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  FI.— Dock  labour  is  only  partly  "  casual  " 
and  irregular. 


Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 

open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  doclcs? 

Answer  VII. — TTiere  are  no  alternative  employments 
open  to  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VIII. — There  is  usually  a  surplus  of  labour 
seeking  employment. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks^  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — The  labour-saving  appliances  at  this 
port  are  cranes,  grab-buckets,  derricks,  etc.  I  cannot 
estimate  to  what  extent  they  have  affected  the  total 
demand  for  labour.  The  trade  of  the  port  has  increased 
so  much  in  lat3  years  that  there  is  under  existing  con- 
ditions more  employment  than  ever  before. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — Many  men  prefer  constant,  steady  work 
to  being  taken  on  "  by  the  job,"  but  there  are  men  who 
do  not  want  and  would  not  take  constant,  steady  work. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  there  any  system  of  "pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company? 

Answer  XI. — As  stated  in  answer  to  No.  1,  this 
Trust  does  not  undertake  the  unloading  or  discharging 
of  vessels,  as  is  the  case  with  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company,  consequently  the  permanent  and/or 
preference  men,  if  any,  are  limited  to  the  employees 
of  the  local  steamship  companies  and  of  stevedores. 

Question  XII. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  ojjinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular  ? 

Answer  XII. — It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  difficult 
under  existing  circumstances  to  make  the  dock  labour 
here  more  regular.  The  Belfast  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners do  not  find  complaints  as  to  irregularity  of 
employment. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  the 
dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIII.— There  is  a  branch  of  the  National 
Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in  Belfast,  but  I  do  not  know 
their  vievi's  as  regards  "decasualisation.'' 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  dockers  ? 

Answer  ZIF.— Generally  speaking,  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  dock  labourers  are  respectable  and 
well-conducted  men. 


APPENDIX   No.  XLL 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  W.  WHITMORE,  SWANSEA,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM 

BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. —Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  harbour  board? 

Answer  I.— The  loading  and  uuloa<ling  is  done  by  the 
s  lipping  companies  and  by  the  harbour  trustees,  and 
they  employ  stevedores  to  cany  out  the  work  of  loadin" 
and  discharffina'.  ^ 

o  o 
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Question  II.— What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged? 

Answer  II.—Tlie  system  of  taking  on  laibour  is  that 
there  ia  what  ie  termed  a  first  gang  and  a  second  gang, 
who  work  under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  and^theii 
there  is  a  large  number  of  men  called  hobblers,  stand- 
ing and  waiting  for  a  rush  of  loading  or  unloading.  In 
liome  instances  there  are  six  gangs  employed,  and  they 
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follow  on  in  these  respective  gangs  according  to  the 
quantity  of  loading  there  is  to  be  done.  , 

Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

I 

Answer  111. — Ton  work  from  3^-d.  to  5d.  per  ton. 
Hour  work  7d.  joer  hour,  for  wor-king  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night  Is.,  until  twelve  o'clock  2s.,  all  night  3s.. 
The  above  scale  of  overtime  doeis  not  apply  to  all  load- 
ing gangB.    The  men  are  paid  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Question  111a. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade 
of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ? 

Answer  111a. — None  in  particular,  except  in  the  case 
of  some  ships  cease  loading  tin  plates  through  heavy 
rain  or  of  some  large  ships  which  are  bound  to  have  a 
certain  depth  of  water  or  be  delayed  three  or  four  days 
for  the  rising  tides.  Often  it  is  caused  through  want 
of  berthing  room  to  meet  the  demand. 

Question  IV. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — Yes,  thjere  is  the  shipping  of  fuel 
brickis,  shipping  of  tin  plates,  and  the  unloading  of 
different  kinds  of  ore,  which  requires  skilled  labour. 

Question  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonahle? 

Answer  V. — Yes,  in  the  winter  months  thei-e  is  a 
large  import  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  none  in  the 
summer  months  ;  Til  cove  ore  in  summer  months,  none 
in  winter  months.  Timber  in  summer  monthsi  is  f  airly 
regular,  but  in  winter  very  small  quantities  arrive  in 
port. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual "  casual  " 
and  irregular  nature  ? 

Answer  VI. — Yes,  in  the  majority  of  loading  and 
diecharging  gangs  it  is  very  irregular.  I  know  that 
some  gangs  of  men  are  unemployed  from  one  day  to  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  this  does  not  occur  on  rare  occa- 
sions, but  very  frequently. 

Question  Vll. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks  ? 

Answer  Vll. — None,  only  that  of  a  man  getting  a 
chance  of  a  hobible  with  various  gangs  who  may  have 
a  bit  of  a  rush  of  work.  The  chance  of  the  men  to  get 
a  day's  work  is  very  remote,  because  there  is  always 
a  surplus  of  men  following  these  particular  gangs  in 
loading  and  discharging. 

Question  Vlll. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Ansioer  Vlll. — I  have  seen  it  very  frequently  that 
when  a  ship  has  arrived  in  berth  to  he  loaded,  and  the 
number  of  men  required  has  heen  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
there  has  beon  thirty  to  forty  men  seeking  employment 
on  the  same  ship. 


Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — In  the  discharging  of  grain  there  is 
labour-saving  appliance  which  displaces  75  per  cent, 
of  the  labour  usually  employed  before  the  introduction 
of  this  machine. 

Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
men  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  beintj 
taken  on  by  the  job? 

Answer  X. — ^Yes,  there  is  an  indication  that  tlie 
men  would  prefer  steady,  constant  work,  but  that  would 
largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  labour  required  to 
be  done  and  the  amount  of  wages  received  for  doing 
that  labour  under  present  conditions.  I  am  thinking 
it  is  a  gi'eat  problem. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs,  or  is  tliere  any  system  of  "pre- 
ference men  "  as  in  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  ? 

Answer  XI. — There  has  been  no  attempt  to  de- 
casualise the  dock  labour.  Yes,  there  are  permanent 
staffs  employed,  and  there  is  a  system  of  preference 
men,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  answer  to  Question 
No.  II.,  that  preference  is  given  to  certain  gangs  of 
men  becaoise  they  know  hest  how  to  carrj^  out  that 
particular  kind  of  labour  to  be  carried  out. 

Question  XI 1. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  Xll. — Under  present  conditions  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  imposisible  to  bring  about  the 
regular  employment  of  labour,  because  there  is  a  large 
6urj)lusj  of  men  more  than  what  is  required  to  carry  out 
the  amount  of  labour  to  be  done. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  Pinion  among  the 
dock  labourers  ?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XIll. — The  men  employed  in  these  docks 
ai'e  well  organised.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
union  would  be  favourahle  to  decasualisation.  I  know 
of  cases  where  gangs  of  men  have  been  regularly 
employed  for  a  season  that  they  have  given  the  casual 
men  a  chance  of  working  one  or  two  days  a  week  in 
their  stead  so  that  they  have  some  money  to  take  home. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — The  personal  character  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  docks,  with  a  few  exoeDtions,  are  verj' 
indusitrious. 


PART  I  :    REPLIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS. 
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I 

FOURTH  SET  OF  QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  EMPLOYERS. 


I. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour  in  your  trade,  and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  1 

II. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  overtime  wages  ?    At  what  hour  does  overtime  commence  ?    When  are  tliey 
paid  ? 

•  III. — Is  there  anything  pecuhar  in  your  trade  that  makes  overtime  inevitable  ?    Wliat  do  you  say  as  to  the  genei-al 
disapproval  of  overtime  on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions  ? 

IV.— Is  the  trade  seasonal  ? 

V. — Is  any  of  your  labour  of  the  "  casual  "  type  ? 

VI.— If  so,  are  there  alternative  employments  open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  with  you  ? 

VII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of  labour-seeking  employment  ? 

VIII. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour  among  the  low  skilled  or  casual  workers  ? 

IX. — Has  there  been  any  indication  on  the  part  of  such  casauls  that  they  would  prefer  constant  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

X. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  decasualise  "  such  labour  ? 

XI. — Would  it  be  possible  in  your  opinion  to  make  casual  labour  more  regular  ? 

XII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among  your  workers  ?    If  so,  how  would  it  view  any  attempt  at  "  decasualisation  ? 

XIII.  — What  is  the  general  personal  character  of  your  workers  ? 

XIV.  — Has  there  been  any  introduction  of  labour  saving  appliances  with  you  ?    If  so,  how  have  they  affected  the  tota 

demand  for  labour  in  your  business  ? 

XV. — Do  you  employ  boys,  and  if  so,  are  you  able  to  retain  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  when  they  become 
adults  ? 

XVI. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  training  and  education  of  boys  ?    For  instance,  do  you  find  the 
present  system  of  education  helpful  in  aiding  the  class  of  boy  you  emj^loy  to  maintain  himself  ? 

XVII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public  organisation  (such 
as,  e.g.,  Distress  Committees,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like),  is  necessary  ? 
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REPLIES  BY  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY  FORD,  WHARFINGER  TO  MESSRS.  GUEST,  KEEN  &  CO., 
LTD.,  CARDIFF,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour 
in  your  trade,  and  for  what  periods  are  men 
engaged  ? 

Answer  I. — ^We  employ  a  number  of  men  regular — 
that  is,  as  long  as  there  is  work  for  them  to  do,  but 
if  work  is  pressing  we  have  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  strangers,  but  no  fixed  time. 

Question  II. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?    At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence ?    When  are  they  paid  ? 
Answer  II. — The  oxdinaiy  day  wages  are  4s.  6d. 
from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  overtime  is  paid  time  and 
half.    Men  are  all  paid  up  every  Saturday,  at  the 
wharf,  at  2  o'clock. 

Question  III. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your 
trade  that  m.akes  overtime  inevitable?  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  general  disapproval  of  overtime 
on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions? 

Answer  III. — We  are  obliged  to  work  overtime  when 
steamers  are  loading,  to  prevent  demurrage.  And  I 
have  never  heard  any  of  the  meni  or  Unions  complain 
of  overtime  ;  they  all  like  to  get  as  much  as  they  can. 

Question  IV. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 
Ansiver  IV. — No,  we  work  all  the  year. 

Question  V. — Is  any  of  your  labour  of  the  "  casual " 
type  ? 

Answer  V. — Yes. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  are  there  alternative  employ- 
ments open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  with  you? 
Answer  VI. — Yes,  men — good    men — can  nearly 
always  get  work  with  the  Bute  or  with  prop,  steamers. 

Question  VII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VII. — Y'es,  I  have  not  had  to  go  to  look  for 
men  this  40  years. 

Question  VIII. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of 
labour  among  the  low-skilled  or  casiial  workers? 

Answer  VIII. — No. 


Question  IX. — Has  there  been  any  indication  on  the 
part  of  such  casuals  that  they  would  prefer 
constant,  steady  work  to  being  taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

Answer  IX. — ^No.  But  I  find  all  the  men  I  employ 
like  to  stop  as  long  as  they  can. 

QiKstion  X. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise "  such  labour  ? 

Answer  X. — No,  I  'have  never  heard  of  anything  of 
the  kiad. 

Question  XI. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  casual  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XI. — I  do  not  see  at  present  how  this  can 
be  done. 

Question  XII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among 
your  workers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any 
attempt  at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XII. — I  do  not  think  our  day  labourers 
belong  to  any  Union. 

Question  XIII. — What  is  the  general  personal  charac- 
ter of  your  workers? 

Ansicer  XIII. — Good  at  work,  but  fond  of  drink. 

Question  XIV. — Has  there  been  any  introduction  of 
labour-saving  appliances  with  you?  If  so,  how 
have  they  affected  the  total  demand  for  labour  in 
your  business  ? 

Answer  XIV. — We  have  up  to  the  present  no  labour- 
saving  appliances  ;  all  our  work  is  manual  labour. 

Question  XV. — Do  you  employ  hoys,  and,  if  so,  are 
you  able  to  retain  any  considerable  proportion 
of  them  when  they  become  adults? 

Answer  XV. — W©  do  not  employ  boys,  but  when  our 
ton  men's  sons  are  grown  up  we  give  them  our  first 
chance. 

Qfiestion  XVI. — In  vieiv  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  XVI. — No. 


APPENDIX   No.  XLIIL 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  PATRICK  O'DONOVAN,  CARDIFF,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO 

HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour 
in  your  trade,  and  for  what  periods  are  men 
engaged ? 

Answer  I. — There  are  regular  gangs  for  trimming 
boats  as  they  come  along,  supplemented  by  hobblers 
or  casual  trimmers,  but,  of  course,  work  depends  upon 
the  amount  and  type  of  tonnage  arriving. 

Question  II. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  overtime 
wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  commence'^ 
When  are  they  paidi 

Answer  II. — Men  are  paid  according  to  a  tariff 
mutually  agreed  by  them  and  the  masters.  No  over- 
time.   Tliey  are  j)aid  once  a  week. 

Question  III. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your 
trade  that  makes  overtime  inevitable!  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  general  disapproval  of  overtime 
on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions'} 


Answer  III. — Nothing  to  say. 
Question  IV. — Is  the  trade  seasonal! 

Answer  IV. — No.  Its  volume  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  coal  exported. 

Question  V. — Is  any  of  your  labour  of  the  "casual" 
typel 

Answer  V. — Yes,  the  hobblers  ;  but,  of  course,  all 
trimmens'  work  is  casual,  in  the  sense  that  one  cannot 
say  that  there  will  be  work  a  month  ahead. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  'men  when  not  engaged  with  yon! 

An&wer  VI. — No ;  they  must  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  work  when  it  does  turn  up. 

Question  VII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of  labiiur 
seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VII, — Yes,  a  considerable  surplus. 
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Question  Till. — Is  there  much  spccialisaiion  of 
labour  among  the  low-skilled  or  casual  icorknsl 

Answer  VIII. — No  ;  all  trimmers. 

Question  IX. — Has  there  been  any  indication  on  the 
part  of  such  casuals  that  they  would  prefer  con- 
stant steady  %vorh  to  being  taken  on  by  the  jobl 

Answer  IX. — ^i^o. 

Question  X. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
"  decasualise  "  such  labour  ? 

Ansicer  X. — No  ;  impossible. 

Question  XI. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  casual  labour  more  regular  ? 

Answer  XI. — Impossible,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  work. 

Question  XII. — Is  there  any  Trade  Union  among  your 
workers  ?  If  so,  how  icoidd  it  riew  any  attempt  at 
"  decas^ialisation  "  ? 

Answer  XII. — Yes.  It  would  regard  same  as  utterly 
impossible. 

Question  XIII. — What  is  the  general  personal  charac- 
ter of  your  tcorkers  1 

Answer  XIII.— Good. 


LIII. — Continued. 

Question  XIV. — Has  there  been  any  introduction  of 
labour-saving  appliances  with  you  1  If  so,  how  have 
they  affected  the  total  demand  for  labour  i)i  your 
business  ? 

Answer  XIV.- — Certain  types  of  ships  are  so-called 
"  self-trimmers,"  and  the  rate  for  trimming  these  is 
substantially  less,  and  fewer  men  are  employed  on 
them. 

Question  XV. — Do  you  employ  boys,  and,  if  so,  are 
you  able  to  retain  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  when  they  become  adults  1 

Answer  XV. — No. 

Question  XVI. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  tlie  training  and  education  of  boysl  For  in- 
stance, do  you  find  the  present  system  of  education 
helpful  in  aiding  the  class  of  boy  you  employ  to 
maintain  himself  ? 

Answer  XVI. — Do  not  employ  boys. 

Question  XVII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g..  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is 
necessary  ? 

Answer  XVII. — Yes.  Both  Distress  Committees 
and  Labour  Exchanges,  if  organised  and  staffed  by  the 
right  people,  would  be  of  great  advantage. 


APPENDIX    No.  XLTV. 


REPLIES  BY  MR.  MARCUS  ROBINSON,  OF  MESSRS.  ROBINSON,  DUNN  &  CO.,  SAW- 
MILLERS,  GLASGOW,  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


1.  The  business  of  sawmilling  in  Scotland  is  usually 
combined  with  that  of  buying  and  selling  timber  ;  and 
the  trad©  is  sharply  divided  between  those  who  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  liome  timber  and  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  foreign  timber. 

2.  Many  of  the  sawmillers  working  in  foreign  timber 
are  also  importers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
handled  by  them  pass  to  the  consumer  in  the  same 
condition  of  manufacture  as  when  imported.  All  the 
lai'ge  firms  of  carpenters,  shipbuilders,  wagon 
builders,  engineers,  etc.,  have  more  or  less  sawing 
machinery  themselves. 

3.  My  own  firm  are  importers,  merchants,  and  saw- 
millers,  and  this  is  the  combined  business  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  sawmillers  in  Scotland. 

4.  My  answers,  therefore,  to  the  following  questions, 
while  bearing  cMefly  on  sawmilling,  cannot  be  entirely 
dissociated  from  these  other  branches  of  the  business. 

5.  I  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  timber 
trade. 

Question  I. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour 
in  your  trade,  and  for  what  periods  are  men 
engaged ? 

Answer  I. — Labourers  are  generally  taken  on  at  the 
gate ;  carters  the  same.  Skilled  sawyers,  machine- 
men,  etc.,  we  train  ourselves  ;  formerly  we  selected 
handy  labourers  ;  now  they  are  generally  trained  from 
boyhood,  promotion  being  given  as  opportunities  occur. 
The  boys  are  frequently  relatives  of  employees.  None 
of  our  employees  are  xtnder  any  engagement. 

In  some  sawmills  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  the  Sawmill 
Operatives'  Society  for  skilled  men. 

Question  II. — What  are  the  ordinury  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Answer  II. — Wages  per  week  of  54  hours  for  all 
employees  except  carters  :  — ■ 

Labourers,  ordinary        -       .       .       .    20s.  to  21s. 

Leading  hands,  foremen,  foremen  la- 
bourers, labourers,  cranemen,  water- 
men, etc.  -   22s.  to  30s. 

Discharging  squad  (21s.),  bonus  when 

discharging  about  (6s.)    -       -       -  27s. 


Assistants  behind  machines  and  saws  21s. 

Enginears   33s.  to  3Ss, 

Enginemen   28s.  to  32s. 

Sawmill  operatives  (as  arranged  between  the  Glasgow 
Master  Sawmillers'  Society  and  the  Operatives'  Society). 

Minimum. 

Saw  doctors,  general  hands    -       -       -  35s. 

Spindle  machine      -----  33s. 

German  saw    ------  32s. 

Moulding,  flooring  and  lining  machines, 

band  or  fretsaw       -       -       .       -  31s. 
Log  frame,  large  ;  general  circular  saw  ; 

rack  bench   30s. 

Log  frame,  small  -----  28s. 
Deal    frame ;    planer   with   sideheads ; 

batten  saw        -----  27s. 

Planer  without  sideheads       -       -       -  25s. 

Crosscut  saw    ------  23s. 

Grinders  -------  30s.  to  35s. 

Boys  behind  moulding  machines    -       -  6s.  to  12s, 

Lads  behind  moulding  machines    -       -  15s.  to  21s. 


Overtime,  after  54  hours,  paid  time  and  quarter. 
Average  wages  fully  5  per  cent,  higher. 
Carters,  25s.  per  week,  including  tending  their  horses 
on  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Allowances 
given    for    exceptional    work.    No    deductions  for 
holidays. 

Foremen  at  higher  rates.  Weekly  pays ;  no 
advances  given. 

The  employment  is  exceptionally  steady  in  its  char- 
acter, and  broken  or  short  time  seldom  occurs. 

Question  III. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your 
trade  that  makes  overtime  inevitable?  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  general  disapproval  of  overtime 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions? 

Answer  III. — There  is  no  peculiarity  in  our  trade 
that  makes  overtime  inevitable.  Sometimes,  but  infre- 
quently, it  is  necessary.  When  overtime  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  men  get  fagged,  and  do  not  keep  up  the 
same  amount  or  quality  of  work.  I  am  aware  that 
trade  unions  disapprove  of  overtime,  and,  speaking 
generally,  I  quite  agree  with  them.  I  consider  that  a 
healthy  man's  day's  work  should  not  exhaust  his  vigour 
beyond  what  his  night's  rest  will  restore,  fair  wear  and 
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tear  excepted.  Tliis  is  tlie  condition  of  things  in  our 
trade.  Men  last  in  our  service  up  to  old  age.  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  where  the  work  in  the  sawmills 
is  much  harder  and  the  hours  longer  (two  spells  of 
five  hours  per  day  for  six  days  jDer  week)  a  man  is 
considered  old  for  sawmill  work  at  forty. 

Question  IV. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  IV. — It  is  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Scottish 
system  of  yearly  house-letting  from  Whitsunday  term 
causes  in  busy  times  a  pressure  during  the  Spring 
months  in  supplying  material  for  houses  intended  for 
occupation  at  the  term.  The  arrivals  of  wood  goods 
from  Canada  and  Noi'thern  Europe  are  practically 
limited  to  "  open  water  " — say  from  May  to  November, 
during  which  time  we  employ  more  labourers  than  in 
the  winter  months.  Arrivals  from  other  ports  may 
occur  at  any  time  throughout  the  year,  and  involve 
the  employment  of  a  few  extra,  labourers-  for  a  limited 
time,  if  quantities  are  large  and  the  goods  are  taKen 
direct  to  our  yards.  If  the  goods  are  stored  in  the 
jjublic  yards,  the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  timber 
measurers,  who  employ  the  necessary  labour.  If  the 
amount  of  carting  is  exceptional,  we  engage  carting 
contractoi  3. 

Question  F. — Is  any  of  your  labaur  of  the  "casual" 
type  ? 

Answer  V. — Little  of  the  labour  which  we  directly 
employ  can  be  called  of  the  casual  type.  Tlie  chief 
addition  to  our  staff  of  men  is  a  squad  of  12  or  15, 
who  are  occupied  from  May  to  November,  discharging 
lighters  and  stacking  deals  and  battens  at  our  Temple 
Mills  on  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  But  these  men  have 
other  winter  jobs,  mostly  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Gas  Works.  Some  further  extra  labour  is  occasionally 
employed,  as  explained  in  reply  to  the  lirevious 
question.  Our  mills  are  situated  several  miles  irom 
Glasgow  ;  in  some  sawmills  within  the  city  more  casual 
labour  is  employed. 

Question  VI. — If  so  are  there  alternative  em2)loy- 
ments  02)en  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  with  you  ? 

Answer  VI. — The  chief  alternatives  are  work  in 
other  sawmills,  or  in  shipyards,  and  quay  work  and 
storing  of  timber  in  the  public  timber  yards. 

Question  VII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
labour  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VII. — In  times  of  fair  trade  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  a  surplus.  In  dull  times,  as  ait  pi'esent,  there 
is  a  large  surplus. 

Question  VIII.  —  Is  there  much  specialisation  of 
labour  among  the  low-skilled  or  casual  workers? 

Answer  VIII. — Tliere  is  specialisation  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  labourers  accustomed  to  handle  wood  goods 
keep  pretty  generally  to  such  work.  There  is  also 
specialisation  in  the  following  way: — An  ordinary  un- 
skilled labourer,  showing  himself  intelligent  and  well 
conducted,  may  get  promotion  to  be  a  leading  m.an  of 
a  squad,  or  a  cranemian,  or  waterman,  or  become  an 
assistant  to  a  machineman  or  sawyer,  and  so  on,  with 
a  consequen't  advance  in  wage. 

Question  IX. — Has  there  been  any  indication  on  the 
part  of  such  casuals  that  they  would  prefer  con- 
stant steady  work  to  being  talcen  on  by  the  job  ? 

Ansicer  IX. — The  majority  of  the  men  taken  on  for 
temporary  work,  especially  married  men,  would  prefer 
constant  employment. 

Question  X. — Mas  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise "  such  labour  ? 

Answer  X. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  attempt. 

Question  XI. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  casual  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XI. — I  regret  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  of 
any  value.  Any  irregular  employment  which  arises  in 
our  trade  is  connected  with  the  arrival  of  timber 
cargoes,  and  though  the  resulting  labour  is  chiefly 
done  by  timber  measurers  and  forwarding  agents,  it  is 
necessarily  irregular,  much  more  so  now,  with  the 
rapid  discharge  demanded  by  steamers,  than  thirty 


LI  V. — Can!  in  ued. 

years  ago  with  the  smaller  and  more  leisurely  sailing 
vessels,  which  were  often  discharged  by  their  own 
crews. 

Question  XII. — Is  there  any  trade  ^mion  among  your 
workers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any  attempt 
at  "  decasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XII. — All,  or  nearly  all,  our  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber  belong 
to  the  Scottish  Sawmill  Operatives'  and  Wood- 
working Machine  men's  Society.  There  is  also  a  Car- 
ters' Society,  but  I  think  veny  few  of  our  men  belong 
to  it. 

The  union  would  resent  anytiiing  which  they 
thought  woiild  conflict  with  their  interests,  or  in- 
terfere with  their  special  trade. 

Question  XIII. — What  is  the  general  j)prsonal 
character  of  your  workers  ? 

Answer  XIII. — Excellent.  The  nature  of  our  trade 
would  not  permit  of  our  retaining  unreliable  men. 
The  influence  of  the  trade  unioai  en-courages  temper- 
ance and  good  conduct. 

Question  XIV. — Has  there  been  any  introduction  of 
labour-saving  appliances  with  you?  If  so,  how 
have  they  affected  the  total  demand  for  labour  in 
your  business? 

Answer  XIV. — It  is  difficult  to  api^ly  mechanism 
f/O  much  of  the  work  in  a  timber  yard. 

For  instance,  in  discharging  deals,  baittens,  etc., 
from  lighters  (into  which  the  goods  had  been  tran- 
shipped from  ocean-going  vessels),  and  sitacking  them 
to  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses,  there  may  be 
anything  from  100  to  200  different  dimensions,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  placed  on  separate  tiers  over  a  large 
space  of  ground  ;  and  generally  in  the  handling  of  a 
great  variety  of  kinds,  quialities,  and  dimensons, 
nothing  but  hand-labour  can  be  applied. 

The  chief  labour-saving  appliances  take  the  form  of 
lifts  of  one  kind  or  other,  which  make  the  work  less 
arduous.  And,  of  course,  any  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  work,  such  as  the  use  of  rails  and  bogies, 
as  compared  with  carrying  on  the  shoulder ;  good 
wooden  or  other  floors,  as  compared  with  muddy  road- 
ways ;  shelter  in  inclement  weather ;  or  other  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  all  tend  to 
facilitate  the  work,  and  reduce  the  number  of  men 
required. 

But  I  can  only  point  to  one  instance  in  which  we 
were  enabled  to  dispense  with  any  men  directly 
through  the  introduction  of  a  machine.  A  squad  of 
six  men  employed  in  stoving  flooring,  lining,  etc., 
carrying  up  and  down  a  steep  gangway,  was  reduced 
to  four  by  the  use  of  an  electric  jenny.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increased  wage  was  obtained  by  tlie  man 
put  in  charge  of  the  jenny. 

Improved  wages  seem  always  to  follow  mechanical 
adaptations. 

Qitestion  XV. — Do  you  employ  boys,  and  if  so,  are 
you  able  to  retain  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  when  they  become  adults? 

Answer  XV. — We  employ  a  number  of  boys  to  as- 
sist at  moulding  machines. 

Some  of  these  leave  us  for  higher  immediate  re- 
muneratio.n,  such  as  in  brickfields,  as  rivet-heaters  in 
shipyards,  etc.,  but  generally  they  remain  in  out  em- 
ployment, ultimately  getting  ch.arge  of  machines,  or 
other  good  permanent  jobs.  We  do  not  part  with 
them  on  account  of  their  reaching  maturity. 

Question  XVI. — Save  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  the  training  and  education  of  hoys  ?  For 
instance,  do  you  find  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion helpful  in  aiding  the  class  of  boy  you  employ 
to  maintain  himself? 

Answer  XVI. — No  ;  all  the  boys  we  come  in  contact 
with  now  seem  to  have  a  fair  education.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  we  had  many  labourers  in  our  em- 
ployment whose  character  and  intelligence  would  have 
secured  them  better  positions,  but  who  were  quite  il- 
literate. Now,  I  believe  we  have  only  one  man  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Question  XVII. —  In  view  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Com- 
mittees, Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  XVII. — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
of  any  value  upon  this  difficult  question.  I  believe, 
however,  that  when  relief  work  is  provided  on  too 
favourable  terms,  it  drains  away  labour  from  other 
employment.  My  observiation,  too,  leads  me  to  think 
that  many  of  the  men  employed  in  relief  works  have 


no  desire  for  work  ot  any  kind.  I  cannot  see  aaiy  par- 
ticular utility  in  Labour  ExchaJiges.  Tlirough  trade 
unions  and  other  chaamels,  workmen  seeking  employ- 
ment soon  learn  of  any  vacancies  in  the  industry  with 
■which  they  a^re  familiar.  But  I  fear  that  unemploy- 
ment will  increase.  The  standard  wage  of  the  trade 
unions  aaid  the  employers'  liiability  are  combining  to 
squeeze  out  of  employment,  not  merely  the  weaklings, 
but  also  the  elderly  men. 

A  pension  scheme,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  that 
successfully  .adopted  for  the  police  force,  might,  I 
think,  prove  of  great  value. 


APPENDIX   No.  XLV. 


REPLIES  BY  MESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  COMPANY,  GENERAL  CARRIERS,  LONDON,  TO 
QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THEM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Question  I. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour 
in  your  trade,  and  for  what  periods  are  men 
engaged ? 

Answer  I. — We  make  a  practice  of  taking  on  lads 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  amd  training  them  to  our 
business,  .and  we  engage  them  by  the  week. 

Question  II. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  ivhat  hour  docs  overtime  com- 
mence?   When  are  they  paid? 

Question  III. — Is  there  anything  pecidiar  in  your 
trade  that  makes  overtime  inevitable?  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  general  disapproval  of  overtime 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions? 

Answers  II.  and  III. — The  rate  of  wages  varies 
according  to  the  work  done  by  the  employee  ;  the 
maximum  wage  for  porters  is  28s.  per  week  ;  scalesmen, 
30s.  per  week  ;  drivers  of  single  horse  vans,  263.  per 
week,  drivers  of  pair  horse  vans,  30s.  per  week. 
Wages  are  paid  on  Friday  afternoons.  It  is  very  seldom 
we  have  any  overtime. 

Question  IV. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  IV. — Our  business  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  but  it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
number  of  liands  employed. 

Question  V. — Is  any  of  your  labour  of  the  "  casual  " 
type  ? 

Answer  V. — In  times  of  pressure  we  engage  a  num- 
ber of  men  for  afternoon  work,  but  we  do  not  employ 
anyone  in  this  way  unless  we  have  previously  had  a 
satisfactory  character  with  them. 

Question  VI. — If  so  are  there  alternative  employ- 
ments open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  with  you  ? 

Answer  VI. — All  men  whom  we  employ  on  half-day 
work  h'ave  other  employment,  usually  night  work  at 
the  newspaper  offices. 

Question  VII.  —  Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
laboxir  seeking  employment? 

Answer  VII. — For  a  long  time  past  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  applications  for  permanent  and  half- 
day  work  in  excess  of  the  number  we  require. 

Question  VIII.  —  Is  there  much  specialisation  of 
labour  among  the  low-skilled  or  casual  workers? 

Answer  VIII. — As  our  work  is  different  to  that  of 
most  other  forms  of  employment,  strangers  are  of  very 
little  use  to  us. 

Question  IX. — Has  there  been  any  indication  on  the 
part  of  such  casuals  that  they  would  prefer,  con- 
stant steady  work  to  being  taken  on  by  the  job  ? 


Question  X. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "  de- 
casualise "  such  labour  ? 

Answers  IX.  and  X. — In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  "  casual  labour,"  we  do  not  employ  men  coming 
under  this  description,  as  the  men  whom  we  employ 
on  half-day  work  have  other  means  of  livelihood. 

Question  XI. — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  casual  labour  more  regula  r  ? 

Answer  XI. — Our  business  does  not  offer  any  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  on  this  point. 

Question  XII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among  your 
workers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view  any  attempt 
at  "  deeasualisation  "  ? 

Answer  XII. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  our  men  do 
not  belong  to  any  trade  union. 

Question  XIII. — What  is  the  general  personal 
character  of  your  workers  ? 

Answer  XIII. — We  consider  the  general  character 
of  our  workers  is  good  considering  the  class  from  which 
they  are  drawn. 

Question  XIV. — Has  there  been  any  introduction  of 
labour-saving  appliances  with  you?  If  so,  how 
have  they  affected  the  total  demand  for  labour  in 
your  business  ? 

Answer  XIV. — None. 

Question  XV. — Do  you  employ  boys,  and  if  so,  are 
you  able  to  retain  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  when  they  become  adults  ? 

Ansioer  XV. — We  employ  a  number  of  boys,  both  in 
the  warehouse  and  as  vanguards,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  continue  with  us  after  they  become 
adults. 

'  Question  XVI. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  training  and  education  of  boys?  For 
instance,  do  you  find  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion helpful  in  aiding  the  class  of  boy  you  employ 
to  maintain  himself  ? 

Answer  XVI. — In  our  opinion  the  lads  who  apply  to 
us  for  situations  as  porters  and  vanguards  are  not 
sufficiently  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  experience  shows  that  a  boy  who  has  passed 
the  sixth  or  even  seventh  standard,  after  he  has  been 
away  from  school  twelve  months  can  only  with  diffi- 
culty write  a  short  report,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  report  is  not  intelligible  ;  and,  further,  the 
writing  of  these  applicants  is  usually  very  poor  indeed. 

Question  XVII. — In  view  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Corri- 
mittecft,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like),  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Answer  XVII. — Unable  to  offer  any  information, 
hereon. 
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PART  II. 


STATEMENTS  OF  EVIDENCE  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  APPENDIXlVOLUMES. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   AS   TO    UNEMPLOYMENT    BY    MR.   F.    B.  GIRDLESTONE, 
SECRETARY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  BRISTOL  DOCKS. 


Extent. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  number  of  men  so  far  as 
dock  labour  is  concerned  who  are  affected,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  work  at  the  City  Docks  (situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city)  being  performed  by  contractors,  whilst  at 
the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks  (situated  seven 
and  ten  miles  respectively  from  the  city),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Avon,  the  Docks  Committee  performs  the 
greater  part  of  the  labourage  operations  either  directly  or 
by  the  employment  of  a  responsible  sub-contractor.  The 
grain  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  slack,  and  at 
Jeast  100  to  1.50  of  this  class  of  labourer  (who  keep  to  this 
particular  class  of  work)  have  been  out  of  work  for  two  or 
three  days  each  week  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  at  work,  for  which  they  are  paid  "  piece  work,"  they 
get  a  very  substantial  rate  of  pay,  earning  without  undue 
jexertion  as  much  as  10s.  lOd.  per  day. 

2.  The  various  classes  of  men  employed  are  as  follows  :  — 
;  Grain    Porters. — Weighers,    landers,  bushellers, 

truckers,  trimmers,  and  occasionally  samplers, 
damage  pickers,  checkers,  etc. 

Timber  Porters. — General  goods  porters  stevedores. 

3.  The  amount  of  employment  in  connection  with  the 
docks  varies  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  general 
state  of  trade,  condition  of  markets,  and  the  arrival  of 
vessels  requiring  to  discharge  or  load  cargo.  The  attached 
statement  shows  the  fluctuations  of  labour,  so  far  as  the 
Docks  Committee  is  concerned,  on  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  the  grain  and  general  goods  departments.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XLVI  (A.) 

Causes. 

4.  UnsuitabiUty  of  men  generally  employed  on  dock 
work  for  any  other  class  of  labour  other  than  general 
labourers'  work,  and  in  this  there  is  but  little  scope  owing 
to  the  building  trade  being  very  slack,  and  the  men 
regularly  engaged  in  this  trade  being  generally  preferred 
as  ordinary  labourers  to  the  dock  labourer.  Again,  in 
some  classes  of  work  for  which  the  dock  labourer  might 
be  suited,  on  enquiring  for  such  work,  it  is  foimd  that 
it  has  already  been  filled  up  by  aliens  or  by  men  who  are 
unable  to  follow  their  usual  vocations  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  aliens  into  large  cities  like  London,  and  who  are 
consequently  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 


Effects. 

5.  Many  of  the  better  class  labourers  have  emigrated, 
being  assisted  either  by  the  Distress  Committee,  one  of 
the  local  charities,  or  by  private  persons.  There  is  a 
danger  of  many  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment 
becoming  habitual  loafers  or  wastrels. 

Remedies. 

6.  The  corporation  have  during  the  two  past  winters 
found  work  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  in 
the  repair  of  the  river  bank,  the  Corporation  finding  the 
materials  and  the  distress  committee  the  wages  of  the 
men  employed — the  wages  being  paid  out  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  grant,  and  by  private  subscription. 
During  the  last  winter  489  men  altogether  were  employed 
on  this  work,  which  consists  of  the  construction  of  about 
1,450  lineal  feet  of  sea  bank,  including  the  necessary 
subsidiary  work  of  protecting  the  bank  with  rubble  stone, 
laying  down  a  temporary  railway,  excavating,  loading  up, 
and  unloading  spoil  for  refilhng  the  holes  from  which 
the  material  for  forming  the  bank  was  taken.  On  the 
whole  the  men  worked  satisfactorily  imder  the  direction  of 
the  docks  engineer's  foreman,  who  assigned  suitable  work 
to  men  of  varying  capabilities. 

7.  The  establishment  of  labour  exchanges  in  every 
leading  city  and  particularly  in  each  leading  port  whereat, 
certainly  week  to  week  and  if  possible  day  to  day,  the 
demand  for  the  different  classes  of  dock  labour  could  be 
readily  met.  The  establishment  of  such  exchanges  woidd 
enable  men  to  ascertain  where,  at  the  most  convenient 
places  from  their  place  of  residence,  work  of  the  character 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  can  be  secured.  This 
would  prove  of  great  importance  and  usefulness. 

8.  The  substitution  of  a  permanent  staiJ  of  men  divided 
into  say,  first,  second,  and  third  classes  on  regular  rates 
of  pay.  This  would  not  be  palatable  to  the  dock  labourer, 
who  prefers  as  a  rule  to  work  at  the  high  piece  work  rates 
(even  although  they  only  get  two  or  three  days  employ- 
ment per  week)  to  regular  employment  at  a  lower  wage, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  this  system  were  adopted  for 
the  leading  classes  of  work  in  the  handling  of  grain, 
timber,  and  provisions.  The  Dockers  union  would  pro- 
bably also  raise  great  objection  to  the  present  scale  of 
wages  being  interfered  with. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
APPENDIX  No.  XLVIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MESSRS.  ARTHUR  GUINNESS,  SON  &  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  DUBLIN. 


The  Board  would  wisli  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  the  brewing  industry  cannot  be  regarded  as 
important  compared  with  the  price  of  materials,  the 
cost  of  materials  as  compared  with  the  amount  spent 
on  wages  being  as  8  is  to  1. 

Local  Conditions. 

Dublin  is  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  in  which  the 
only  large  industries  are  brewing,  distilling,  and  bis- 
cuit-making. The  company  of  Arthur  Guinness,  Son 
and  Company,  Limited,  is  the  largest  employer  of 
labour,  the  number  of  workmen  on  the  books  on  the 
1st  January,  1908,  beiag  2,506,  roughly  distributed  as 
follows :  • — 

Skilled  Labour. 


Men. 

Apprentices. 

Coopers       -       -       .       .  . 

9.1Q 

29 

Fitters  

48 

11 

Carpenters  -       -             -  - 

17 

2 

Bricklayers  •  - 

14 

0 

Electricians  -      -      -      -  - 

12 

2 

Blacksmiths  

7 

0 

Painters       -             .       -  . 

6 

0 

Printers       -              -       -  - 

6 

0 

Other  Trades      -      -      -  - 

53 

0 

379 

44 

Unskilled  Labour.  ' 

Men 

Foremen  and  men  in  charge  of 


various  brewing  operations      ...  152 

Malthouse  meai    102 

Draymen     160 

Boatmen       ...    45 

Firemen  and  stokers    52 

Tradesmen's  helpers         ...       ...  39 

General  brewery  labourers         ...  1,380 

Boys   153 


2,083 

Continuity  of  Employment. 

In  all  the  foregoing  classes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
proportion  of  the  coopers,  employment  after  a  period  of 
probation  is  permanent.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  summer  there  is  a  seasonal  expansion 
of  trade,  labour  in  the  various  departments  requires  to 
be  supplemented  to  the  exitent  of  nearly  150  men,  and 
formerly  this  demiand  wa-s  met  by  the  employment  of 
temporary  hands.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  found  unsaitisfactory,  the  following  scheme 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  years.  It  was  found  that  a 
certain  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  distilling  and 
malting  trades  left  these  employments  in  tlie  early 
summer,  and  by  arrajngemenits  with  Messrs.  John  Power 
and  Sons,  and  others,  these  men  are  now  taken  on  the 
books  of  the  company  for  the  busy  season,  returnino-  to 
their  original  employment  in  the  autumn  or  early 
winter,  when  the  distilling  and  malting  trades  become 
addve.    It  has  been  found  that  the  men  so  obtained. 


together  with  our  own  malthouse  men,  are  usually  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand  of  our  summer  trade,  and  also 
to  relieve  our  own  ordinary  labourers,  who  are  given 
an  excursion  day  in  addition  to  one  day's  leave  during 
the  summer.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  work- 
ing are  that  the  meir  in  the  distilling  and  malting 
trades  secure  continuous  employment,  while  our  com- 
pany are  relieved  of  all  resf)onsibility  for  these  tem- 
porary men  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  which  they  are 
required.  It  occurs  to  our  Board  that  in  other  towns 
it  might  be  found  possible  for  traders  to  co-operate  in  a 
similar  manner  on  a  larger  scale,  thereby  securing 
greiater  continuity  of  employmeni  for  the  labourers  in 
the  particular  town. 

In  the  case  of  coopers,  who  are  employed  on  piece- 
work (making  and  repairing),  the  aiecessity  of  reducing 
the  staff  has  been  in  certain  years  avoided  by  aiTanging 
that  the  men  on  piece-work  should  not  eai-n  more  than 
the  standard  wage  for  coopers  on  time.  Ordinarily  a 
cooper  making  or  repairing  casks  on  piece-work  cam 
earn  at  the  Traides  Union  rates  considerably  more  than 
the  coopers  on  time,  and  the  Coopers'  Union,  who  pay 
12s.  .a  week  out  of  employment  money  to  their  members, 
chose  the  above  alternative. 

Unemployment  in  Dublin. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  unemployment  in 
Dublin  is,  except  as  regards  the  building  trade,  to  a 
very  large  extent  chronic,  by  which  is  meant  that  there 
is  in  Dublin  a  proportion'  of  labourers  who  seldom 
get  a  full  week's  work,  and  who  are  in  a  chronic  state 
of  poverty.  It  is  possible  that  figures  in  support  or 
oontradiotion  of  this  vdew  might  be  obtained  by  the 
Commission  from  such  charitable  institutions  as 

The  Mendicity  Institution,  9,  Usher's  Island  ;  and 

The  Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless  Poor,  8,  Bow 
Street. 

Labour  Bureau. 

It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  Dublin  as  regards  employment  which  would 
be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Bureau. 

Quality  of  Labour  Seeking  Employment. 

No  record  has  been  kept  at  the  brewery  of  applicants 
for  employment  other  than  those  whose  names  are  from 
time  to  time  enitered  on  the  application  book  according 
as  labourers  may  be  required.  During  the  year  1907, 
329  names  were  so  entered.  All  employes  before  being 
placeid  on  the  books  of  the  company  are  subject  to  a 
physical  and  medical  examination,  the  following  being 
the  standard  adopted  :  — 


Height. 

Weight. 

Circumference 
of  Cliest. 

ft.  ins. 

St. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ins. 

5  7 

10 

8  = 

148 

37i 

5  8 

11 

1  --= 

155 

38 

5  9 

11 

9  - 

162 

38i 

5  10 

12 

1  = 

169 

39 

5  11 

12 

6  = 

174 

394 

6  0 

12 

10  = 

178 

40 

6  1 

13 

0  -= 

182 

40^ 
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The  percentage  of  applicaaits  falling  below  the  above 
stvandard  during  1907  was  as  follows  :  — 

Rejected  on  general  grounds  ...    171  =  51  per  cent. 
„       by  medical  ofBcer    ...     54  =  16  per  cent. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  impression  of  the  Board 
that  few  town-bred  men  saitisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
company  as  regards  physique. 

Unemployment  through  Sickness  or  Old  Age. 

The  (Company  take  on  themselves,  without  exacting 
any  contribution  from  the  men  (except  coopers),  to  pay 
all  labourers  and  tradesmen  sick  allowance  and  pen- 
sion, the  latter  being  granted  on  a  graded  scale,  where 
the  inability  to  work  arises  from  sickness  or  old  age. 

In  the  case  of  coopers  a  sick  club  exists,  to  which  the 
coopers  contribute  6d.  a  week,  a  corresponding  sum 
Deing  paid  by  the  company.  The  fund  so  formed  does 
not  p,rovide  for  pensions  which  the  company  pay  both 
to  men  land  widows  in  addition  to  their  contribution. 
The  cost  to  the  compiany  per  man  per  week  for  sick 
allowance,  pension,  and  widows'  pensions  works  out 
roughly  between  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 

Development  of  Machinery. 

The  only  departmeait  in  the  brewery  in  which  ma- 
chinery might  be  used  to  the  displacement  of  labour  is 
that  of  the  cooperage,  where  it  would  possibly  pay  the 
company,  apart  from  local  and  sentimental  reasons,  to 
introduce  a  steam  cooperage,  as  other  breweries  in  Eng- 
land have  done.  As  the  relations  of  the  old  firm  and 
the  present  company  with  the  Coopers'  Union  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  friendliest  character,  the  Board  have 
not  yet  so  far  been  farced  to  consider  this  alternative. 

Effect  on  Skilled  Coopers  of  Machinery. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  skilled 
coopers  would  be  displaced  by  machinists  who  would 
probably  be  ordinary  labourers  trained  by  ourselves, 
and  the  cooper  as  a  craftsman  would  tend  to  a  large 
extent  to  disappear. 

Weekday  Overtime — Labourers. 

Systematic  overtime  generally  is  by  a  rule  of  the 
Board  prohibited,  and  any  time  worked  over  48  hours 
per  week  is  counted  as  overtime. 

Overtime  is  chiefly  made  in  the  cooperage  and  de- 
livery departments  owing  to  the  incidence  of  public 
holidays  during  which  the  brewery  is  closed.  Even  in 
these  cases  it  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  drafting 
men  from  dejiartniemts  such  as  the  engineering  depart- 
ment which  are  unaffected  by  the  actual  trade  of  the 
particular  day. 

In  cases  where  weekday  overtime  is  worked  by 
labourers,  the  system  adopted  for  many  years  is  to  give 
equal  time  off  on  some  other  day  at  tlic  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  Aji  account  is  kept  run- 
ning duiing  the  summer  with  the  idea  that  all  out- 
standing overtime  should  be  paid  off  in  this  way  before 
the  1st  October  in  any  year.  Wlien  this  has  not  been 
found  possible  the  outstanding  cases  are  dealt  with  by 
payments  per  hour  at  the  average  mte  of  weekly 
wages.  Tlie  method  of  payment  is  preferred  by  the 
men,  but  the  system  of  time  allowance  is  considered 
preferable  by  the  Board  as  wgards  liealth,  and  as  con- 
stituting less  inducement  to  the  making  of  unnecessary- 
overtime. 

During  the  winter  all  occasional  overtime  is  paid  olt 
by  giving  equal  time.  It  is  not  considered  fair  to  the 
men  to  work  them  "  undertime,"  by  which  is  meant 
giving  a  man  leave  on  a  slack  day  "in  anticipation  of 
overtime  to  be  worked  later,  though  in  some  oases  for 
particular  work  a  man  comes  in  the  next  day  at  a 
later  or  earlier  hour,  according  to  the  time  he  works 
on  any  particular  day. 

Night  Overtime— Labourers. 

In  the  case  of  a  tradesman's  helper  being  required  to 
work  night  overtime,  it  is  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  double 
time,  but  in  the  ordinary  departments  this  overtime 
does  not  occur. 


Weekday  Overtime— Tradesmen. 

In  the  case  of  tradesmen,  payment  is  made  for  any 
overtime  worked  at  the  ordinary  rate. 

Night  Overtime-  -Tradesmen. 

For  night  overtime  tradesmen  are  paid  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  :  — 

From  5.30  p.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  time  and-ar-quarter. 
,,    10.0  p.m.  to  8.0  a.m.,   time  and-a-half. 

Sunday  Overtime — Labourers. 

In  most  departments  Sunday  overtime  is  non- 
existent. In  some  departments,  however,  the  con- 
tinuous operations  of  brewing  necessitate  the  attend- 
ance of  certain  men.  In  these  cases  a  number  of  men 
are  selected,  who  divide  the  duty  between  them  so 
that  no  man  works  on  a  series  of  consecutive  Sundays. 
The  hours  of  Sunday  work  are  three,  for  which  the  men 
receive  money  payment  at  the  rate  of  time  and-a-half. 

Sunday  Overtime — Tradesmen. 

There  is  no  rule  regarding  the  hours  of  wort  or 
the  number  of  Sundays  on  which  tradesmen  work  over- 
time. The  rate  of  pay  for  Sundays  is  double  time,  and 
the  minimum  time  paid  for  is  three  hours,  i.e.,  a  man 
who  works  less  than  three  hours  on  Sunday  is  paid 
for  three  hours. 

Sunday  Work  as  Apart  from  Sunday  Overtime. 

In  the  malthouse  attached  to  the  brewery  Sunday 
work  is  necessary,  and  the  system  is  adopted  of  count- 
ing the  work  as  48  hours,  irrespective  of  the  day  on 
which  it  may  be  considered  to  end  ;  thus,  a  man  work- 
ing on  this  system  would  have  Sunday  off,  being 
relieved  on  that  day  one  week,  whereas  the  next  week 
he  would  be  relieved  on  Monday,  and  so  on  until  he 
came  round  again  to  Sunday.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  make  some  monetary  allowance  in  these  cases. 

Trades  Union  View. 

Overtime  is  objected  to  by  the  Board  on  principle, 
as  contrary  to  the  physical  and  other  interests  of 
the  men  ;  and  the  fact  that  overtime  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  the  case  of  women  workers,  young 
persons  and  children  in  certain  trades  would  seem  to 
some  extent  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  though  of 
course  moderate  occasional  overtime  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  injuring  the  adult  male  worker. 

The  Board  also  consider  that  assuming  the  hours 
of  labour  to  be  arranged  without  outside  influence  in 
vs^hat  the  employer  considers  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner,  both  in  his  own  interests  and  those 
of  his  employes,  the  working  of  systematic  overtime 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  best  working 
arrangement  has  not  been  made.  From  this  point  of 
view,  and  the  point  of  view  of  health,  as  stated  above, 
the  position  of  the  Trades  Union  would  appear  to  be 
justified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that 
the  main  interest  in  the  question  of  overtime  evinced 
by  the  Trades  Unions  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
if  overtime  were  abolished  a  demand  for  the  labour 
of  a  larger  number  of  men  would  be  created,  and 
would  thereby  place  the  Trades  Unions  in  a  stronger 
position.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent  as  regards 
the  systematic  overtime,  but  it  appears  to  our  Board 
that  the  prohibition  of  occasional  overtime  would  tend 
to  create  iiregularity  of  employment  for  those  workers 
who  were  taken  on  for  short  periods  of  pressure,  and 
dismissed  when  the  pressure  ceased. 

Technical  Training. 

Our  Board  attach  importance  to  the  technical  train- 
ing both  of  their  tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  facili- 
ties are  afforded  to  their  employes  to  attend  technical 
schools.  During  the  year  1907,  165  employes  attended 
various  classes  at  the  City  of  Dublin  Technical  Schools. 
A  scheme  of  competitions  amongst  the  younger 
employes  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years,  under 
which  scholarships  and  money  prizes  are  awarded  to 
employes  who  reach  the  necessary  standard  of  ability. 

The  Board  would  not  be  prepared  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  as  to  whether  in  the  case  of  trades 
the  apprenticeship  system  might  be  modified  with 
advantage. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  NORA  M.  HALL. 


1.  I  have  been  closely  associated  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  with  rescue  work  in  the  Metropolis.  From  1894- 
1899  the  guardians  of  St.  Saviour's  Union  entrusted  me 
with  the  task  of  helping  unmarried  mothers  confined  in 
one  of  their  workhouses.  I  was  also  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Association  for  the  Care 
of  Friendless  Girls  in  Southwark  for  five  years.  1  am 
now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  nine  years,  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  outdoor  rescue  work  department  of  the 
Church  Army. 

2.  I  have  thus  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
details  of  rescue  work.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  confronts  those  engaged  in  this  work  is  the  diffi- 
culty which  unmarried  mothers  experience  in  main- 
taining their  children.  The  wages  which  they  may  earn 
in  domestic  service  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
phild  and  provide  suitable  clothing  for  themselves  If, 
on  the  application  of  a  solicitor  acting  on  behalf  of  some 
rescue  association  or  of  the  mother  herself,  an  affiliation 
order  is  granted,  payment  is  required  to  be  made  direct 
by  the  father  of  the  child  to  the  mother.  But  the  great 
aim  of  the  rescue  worker  is  to  break  off  all  connection 
between  the  father  and  the  mother.  A  weekly  payment 
on  a  magistrates'  order  involves  constant  meetings  which 
not  only  prevent  the  mother  settling  down  in  a  respectable 
way  of  life,  but  most  undesirable  results  almost  inevitably 
ensue.  Either  she  has  to  hang  about  on  pay  day  at  the 
shop  where  he  works  (and  it  very  soon  becomes  well 
known  why  she  is  there),  or  she  has  to  haunt  his  home 
or  the  place  where  he  lodges.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  father  regains  his  hold  upon  her,  he  works  upon  her 
affections,  and  not  infrequently  drags  her  down  again, 
with  the  result  that  boards  of  guardians  are  apt  to  regard 
her  as  an  altogether  depraved  woman  when  the  blame, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  should  be  laid  on  other  shoulders. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  diflScult  for  the  mother 
to  enforce  payment  even  when  the  magistrate  has  made 
the  necessary  order.  By  threats,  by  persuasions,  by 
deliberate  falsehood,  the  father  can  often  induce  her  to 
relinquish  her  claim  upon  him,  and  even  if  he  finds  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  can  change  his  lodgings  and  his  em- 
ployment and  then  all  trace  of  him  is  lost. 

4.  In  the  light  of  my  experience  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  when  an  order  for  maintenance  is  made  on 

*  By  "  police  supervision  "  I  mean  not  such  supervision  as 
will  penalise  the  man,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  him  absconding; 
he  should  be  compelled  to  report  change  of  address  to  the 
police,  and  the  police  by  means  of  a  warrant,  or  in  some  other 


the  father  of  any  illegitimate  child  he  should  be  required 
to  pay  the  money  into  court,  to  a  third  party,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  under  police  supervision.*  If  this 
were  done  I  believe  this  form  of  immorality  in  particular 
would  be  checked  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

5.  In  connection  with  preventive  and  rescue  work, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  growing  necessity  which  exists  (owing  to 
the  growth  of  seasonal  trades)  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  female  relieving  ofificers.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  hector,  if  not  to  bully  girls  and  young  women 
who,  through  seasonal  slackness  of  trade,  are  driven  to 
apply  for  workhouse  orders.  So  serious  is  this  deterrent 
influence  that  when  these  girls  are  induced  to  make  appli- 
cation for  workhouse  orders  rather  than  lead  disreputable 
lives,  they  are  repelled  by  the  harshness  of  the  relieving 
officer  ;  no  doubt,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  they  are  kept 
off  the  rates  while  they  lead  intermittently  degraded 
lives  ;  but  they  have  to  seek  admission  in  due  course 
to  the  maternity  department  or  even  the  lock  wards  of 
the  infirmary  or  workhouse. 

6.  Some  such  dialogue  as  the  following  is  of  not  in- 
frequent occurrence.  A  girl  on  the  borderline  of  tempta- 
tion says  to  one  of  our  outdoor  rescue  workers  :  "  Trade 
is  slack  ;  I  cannot  keep  straight,  or  I  shall  starve." 
'  Oh,"  replies  the  rescue  worker,  "  why  don't  you  go  to 
the  workhouse  until  times  improve  ?  Let  me  come 
with  you  to  get  an  order  for  admission  ?  "  After  some 
conversation  they  go  to  the  relief  office  together.  The 
relieving  officer  who  hears  the  application  proceeds  to 
bully  and  hector  the  girl :  "  What  do  you  mean,"  he 
says,  "  by  coming  on  the  rates  ;  the  house  is  nut  meant 
for  strong  young  women  like  you  ?  What  next,  if  the 
ratepayers  have  to  keep  such  people  as  you  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 
As  a  result  the  girl  turns  away  from  the  "  window," 
ashamed  and  scared,  and  nothing  will  induce  her  to 
renew  the  application.  What  follows  I  need  not 
describe.    .    .  . 

7.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  indoor  Poor  Law 
officers  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Frequently 
have  I  been  impressed  by  the  great  trouble  which  they 
take  to  help  us  in  our  work. 

way,  should  be  required  to  find  him  if  he  disappears.  Under 
the  present  system  the  cost  of  maintenance,  even  when'an 
order  is  made,  falls  on  the  mother  of  the  child  ;  her  whole 
life  is  ruined  while  the  father  goes  free. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIX. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  T.  HAYNES,  J.P.,  OVERSEER  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S,  SOUTHWARK,  FROM 
1894-1900,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RATING  AND  ASSESSMENT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK  FROM  1900-1906,  AND  MR.  R.  R.  FULTON, 
OVERSEER  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S,  SOUTHWARK,  FROM  1894-1900,  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE 
RATING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK  FROM 
1900-1906. 


1.  We  have  had  experience  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark : — 

(1)  Of  the  difficulties  ;  and 

(2)  Of  the  practicability  of  the  direct  collection 
of  rates  from  the  occupants  of  small  property. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  compounding  system  could, 
and  should  be,  abolished. 

1.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  those  who  occupy  property 
rented  at  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week  find  great  difficulty 
in  saving  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  quarterly 
demand  of  the  rating  authority,  frequently  by  reason 
of  unexpected  calls  of  various  kinds  on  the  family  ex- 
chequer. If  the  compounding  system  were  abolished, 
the  loss  to  the  rating  authority  in  this  borough  would 


be  the  difference  between  a  compounding  allowance  of 
15  per  cent  on  the  rateable  value  of  houses  rated  at 
£15  per  annum  and  under,  and  the  losses  of  rates  hy 
reason  of  "  flittings,"  and  of  empty  property.  This  loss, 
in  our  experience,  would  be  more  than  made  good  by 
the  saving  of  the  compounding  allowance,  for  these  losses 
do  not  amount  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
the  property  in  question.  When  an  experiment  to 
test  the  practicability  of  the  proposal  to  abolish  com- 
pounding, the  collection  of  these  rates  was  made  by 
an  ordinary  collector  working  on  ordinary  lines,  not  by 
a  collector  specially  appointed  on  special  terms.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  arrangements  might  and  should  be  made 
for  a  weekly  and  monthlj^  collection  of  rates  on  property 
rated  at  £20  per  annum  and  under.  A  special  collector 
should  be  appointed  by  the  rating  authority  at  a  fixed 
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salary,  plus  a  percentage  on  the  amount  collected.  If 
the  landlord  desired  to  collect  the  rates  himself  it  might  be 
desirable  to  authorise  him  to  do  so,  if  he  were  able  to 
give  satisfactory  guarantees.  If  this  were  done  he  would 
practically  receive  a  payment  as  ordinary  collector,  and 
receive  the  ordinary  percentage.  We  have  been  closely 
associated  for  many  years  with  the  work  of  local  self- 
government,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  direct  financial 
responsibility  should  be  laid  on  the  electors  by  the  direct 
payment  of  rates.  Speaking  from  our  own  experience,  the 
separation  of  control  and  responsibility  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  community,  especially  in  view  of  the  demands 
that  are  now  made  for  the  supply  of  public  services  of 
various  kinds.  If  rates  rise,  landlords  endeavour  to 
raise  the  rent,  unless  they  are  prevented  by  the  extension 
of  tramway  service,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
rates  fall  through  more  careful  administration  the  land 
lord,  and  not  the  tenant,  reaps  the  advantage. 


2.  When  the  rates  in  one  parish  in  this  borough  were 
reduced  by  nearly  Is.  in  the  £,  there  was  not,  so  far 
as  we  were  able  to  learn,  any  fall  in  rents.  We  are  well 
aware  that  this  proposal  is  opposed  by  many  who  have  had 
considerable  administrative  experience  of  the  difficulties 
of  rate  collecting,  but  in  this  connection  we  take  leave 
to  point  out  that  the  natural  conservatism  of  officials 
leads  them  to  attach  certainly  full  importance  to  difficul- 
ties which  might,  and  could,  be  surmounted  by  resolute 
action  on  the  part  of  the  rating  authorities.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  urged,  the  rating  and  valuation  of  the  Metro- 
polis should  be  transferred  to  a  central  authority,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  London,  tenants  who  "  flit  "  in 
order  to  escape  pa5anent  of  rates  would  be  more  liable 
to  be  traced.  In  all  probability,  the  collectors  financially 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  defaulting  ratepayers  would 
establish  amongst  themselves  an  informal  bureau  for 
the  exchange  of  information. 


APPENDIX  No.  L. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  FRANCES  L.  HOGG,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SOUTHWARK  DIOCESAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  FRIENDLESS  GIRLS 
(RESCUE  AND   PREVENTIVE  WORK). 


1.  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  rescue  work  for 
eighteen  years, and  since  LS94  have  been  Organising  Secre- 
tary of  the  Southwark  Diocesan  Association  for  the  Care 
of  Friendless  Girls.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  of  the  law  by  which  payments 
are  made  to  the  immarried  mother  by  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child. 

2.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  when  pajonents 
are  made  direct  from  the  father  to  the  mother  the  effect 
is  so  detrimental  that  so  far  as  the  influence  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  concerned  the  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  those  connected  with  this  Association 
request  that  the  payments  may  be  made  to  one  of  its 
workers,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  refusal  by  the  man. 

3.  The  magistrate  at  present  can  only  make  the  order 
payable  to  the  mother,  unless  the  mother  and  child  are 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  when  the  pajonent  can  be  made 
to  the  guardians  by  special  application. 

4.  When  orders  are  made,  however,  our  Association  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  payment,  many  fathers 
cease  to  pay  after  a  few  weeks  and  if  a  fresh  summons  is 
obtained  we  practically  get  no  redress. 


5.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  such  instances  I  give  two  : — 

Case  1. — Girl  has  been  under  the  care  of  our  As- 
sociation two  and  a  half  years.  Order  was  obtained 
in  court  for  3s.  6d.  a  week.  No  money  was  paid. 
Summons  for  arrears  was  taken  out  (cost,  2s.).  Man 
failed  to  appear,  warrant  applied  for  (cost,  3s.).  After 
eight  or  nine  months  man  was  arrested  at  Bristol, 
brought  to  London.  When  in  court  a  third  summons 
was  taken  out  for  accumulated  arrears  (cost,  2s.). 
The  two  charges  were  then  heard.  The  amount  owing 
with  police  costs,  was  then  £15  15s.  Sentence,  two 
months  imprisonment,  to  run  concurrently ;  whicii 
meant  one  month  second  class. 

Case  2. — Six  years  ago  order  for  3s.  6d.  was  made 
against  man.  During  six  years  6s.  has  been  paid 
towards  maintenance,  though  the  man  has  been 
imprisoned  four  times.  This  man  was  in  work,  and 
married  three  years  ago. 

6.  Having  regard  to  the  claims  of  morality  and  of 
equity,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  system 
of  legal  procedure  with  reference  to  affiliation  orders 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  the  end  intended  by  tlie 
legislature. 


APPENDIX  No.  LI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  CHARLES  MACFARLANE,  J.P.,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 


Pkovincial  Urbaj^  Centres — West  Hartlepool. 


1.  My  business  is  that  of  ^Mowbray  and  Macfarlanc, 
contractors  for  discharging  and  loading  vessels  and  for 
forwarding  or  sto.-ing  cargoes.  I  have  thirty-six  years" 
experience,  and  twenty-seven  years  as  member  of  the 
firm. 

2.  My  observation  over  a  series  of  years  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that^ — apart  from  dock  labour — unemployment 
in  this  locality  is  chiefly  due  to  : — 

(1)  Depression  in  trade  generally,  leading  to 
lessening  of  emploj'ment  in  all  branches. 

2)  Slackening  of  work  in  some  one  industry, 
due  to  depression  in  that  branch,  or  to  some  cause — 
private  or  public — affecting  a  particular  firm  engaged 
therein. 

(3)  Industrial  disputes. 


3.  There  is  also  intermittent  employment  in  some 
branches — shipbuilding,  for  example — due  to  the  fact  that 
special  classes  of  work  are  "  not  ready,"'  or  are  delayed 
by  the  preceding  portion  not  being  constructed. 

4.  Again,  such  a  trade  as  the  building  trade  (locally) 
by  over-building  due  to  speculative  builders,  has  run 
itself  into  a  slack  period  which  has  now  lasted  here  for 
five  or  six  years.  It  is  right  to  say  that  previously,  and 
for  many  j'ears,  there  had  been  raj)id  expansion  of  the 
town.  This  also  is  a  trade  acted  and  reacted  on  by  the 
several  trades  of  the  district. 

5.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  local  industrial  world  over  a  lengthened 
period  of  years,  apart  from  the  above  reasons,  except 
for  inefficient  men  and  loafers. 
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6.  With  regard  to  dock  work  with  which  I  am  intimately 
acquainted,  the  position  is  somewhat  different.  Dock 
work,  it  is  recognised,  is  everjrwhere  more  or  less  spasmodic 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  arrivals.  Here  there  are  few 
regular  liners,  such  as  at  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  London, 
which  always  give  a  certain  steady  weekly  nucleus  of 
employment.  The  chief  trades  are  :  Import,  timber,  and 
iron-ore.    Export :  coal. 

7.  The  greatest  amoxmt  of  labour  is  employed  in  the 
timber  trade — discharging  ships — and  by  merchants.  It  is 
almost  entirely  a  seasonal  trade ;  nearly  aU  the  countries 
shipping  timber  to  us  have  winter -blocked  ports  and  rivers. 

8.  In  the  season  from  May  to  December  the  bulk  of  the 
men  employed  get  fairly  regular  Employment,  and  efficient 
men,  Avho  stick  to  their  work,  make  at  least  a  living  wage 
in  that  period.  From  Christmas  to  the  end  of  April 
the  work  is  very  intermittent,  and  there  is  not  much  of  it. 
There  is  thus  periodic  unemployment. 

9.  Men  employed  by  timber  merchants  in  forwarding 
ex-stock  are  affected  seasonally  to  a  less  extent  than  those 
employed  discharging  steamer?  and  ships. 

10.  I  reckon  the  number  affected  by  the  seasonal  slack- 
ness to  be  about  700.  Many  of  these,  however,  appear  to 
find  a  considerable  amount  of  work  as  labourers  in  shipyarc's 
and  ironworks  and  in  the  building  trade,  when  these 
industries  are  busy.  Some  regularly  leave  the  to^vn 
in  winter,  migrating  to  quarries  and  other  forms  of  general 
)abom\  A  few  single  men  go  to  the  workhouse  in  winter 
and  turn  out  in  summer,  or  are  turned  out. 

11.  A  few  years  ago  a  detachment  came  regularly 
from  Ireland,  usually  from  Sligo,  in  May,  and  worked  until 
September  or  October  in  the  timber  trade.  These  were 
usually  small  farmers  or  their  sons.  Most  of  these  who  came 
returned  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  a  few  re- 
mained as  permanent  members  of  the  population.  Of  recent 
years  few  have  come  in  this  way ;  I  am  told  that  this  is 


due  partly  to  emigration  to  the  States  and  partly  owing  to 
Land  Law  Reform  in  Ireland. 

12.  There  is  no  great  surplusage  of  efficient  dock 
labourers  here  in  the  import  season,  and  in  busy  seasons 
there  is  sometimes  actual  shortage. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  variation  in  supply  and  demand 
of  labour  due  to  intermittent  arrivals,  and  the  seasonal 
stoppage,  there  is  considerable  irregularity  of  working, 
due  to  drinking  habits.  This  is,  of  course,  more  obvious 
in  the  busy  season,  but  unfortunately  it  is  never  "  far  off." 

14.  An  Appearance  of  Unemployment  is  sometimes  given 
by  the  tendency — observable  everyivhere — of  the  unem- 
ployed— and  the  unemployable — to  gravitate  to  the  docks, 
with  their  uneven  demand  for  labour.  I  have  seen  many 
men  at  our  meeting  place  after  all  our  regular  men  weie 
employed,  and  yet  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient 
men  capable  of  doing  the  work  in  anything  like  a  skilled 
fashion. 

15.  The  work  of  shipping  coal  and  discharging  iron- 
ore  is  intermittent,  but  it  is  not  so  much  affected  seasonally. 
The  men  employed  in  the  iron  ore  trade  occasionally  work 
at  timber  when  their  own  branch  is  slack. 

16.  I  know  of  no  effective  remedy  for  the  unemploy- 
ment at  the  docks  caused  by  seasonal  trade  or  intermittent 
arrivals.  I  do  not  regard  the  Unemployed  Act  as  a 
remedy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  coimteract 
the  effects  is  by  "  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
and  garnering  the  hay.  In  other  words,  by  earning  as 
good  wages  as  possible  in  the  busy  season,  and  being  as 
thrifty  as  possible  in  the  use  of  what  is  earned.  I  think 
the  men  would  resent  any  compulsory  system  of  deferred 
pay  or  "  permanent  pay "  which  would  give  some  of 
them  more  than  they  get  at  present  in  winter,  at  the 
expense  of  their  simimer  pay.  Indeed,  any  but  a  volun- 
tary provident  club  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  men  change  from  one  branch  of  work 
to  another. 


APPENDIX  No.  LII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JOHN  MACAULAY,  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  PEACE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  MONMOUTH  ;  SINCE  1900  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA  (NEWPORT  AND  SOUTH  WALES)  DOCKS  AND  RAIL- 
WAY ;  AND  AN  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  ;  PRIOR  TO 
1900  TRAFFIC  MANAGER  OF  THE  MERSEY  RAILWAY  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  SIX  YEARS, 
AND  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  PREVIOUSLY  ENGAGED  IN  RAILWAY  AND  DOCK  MANAGE- 
MENT AT  LIVERPOOL. 


PKOviNctAL  Urban  Centres — Newport. 


1.  I  have  visited  all  the  large  docks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  ports  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  ;  also  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  studying  American  labour 
and  railway  questions. 

2.  I  am  author  of,  among  others,  the  foUowmg  bro- 
chures : — 

"  Canada  as  an  Imperial  Asset." — (Article  in  the 
Magazine  of  Commerce,  September  and  October, 
1905.) 

"  Impressions  and  Conclusions  of  a  Continental 
Tour."  (Article  in  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Beview, 
Friday,  January  15th,  1904,  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.) 

"  An  Imperial  Clearmg  House."  (Article  in 
Transport,  July  8th,  1904,  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.) 

■■  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Sup- 
plies."— (Article  in  reference  thereto  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  June,  1905.) 

"  University  Studies  in  their  Relation  to  Practical 
Careers."  (Lecture  at  Aberystwyth  College,  printed 
in  the  Dragon — the  Aberystwyth  College  Magazine, 
February,  1904.) 


"  How  to  get  on  in  the  Railway  World."  (Lecture 
at  Cardiff,  printed  verbatim  in  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Magazine,  April,  1904.) 

3.  Newport  is  a  town  of  about  75,000  inhabitants,  and 
like  many  other  seaport  towns,  is  largely  dependent  upon 
its  shipping  trade  for  its  existence  and  prosperitj'.  The 
volume  of  this  trade,  including  exports  and  imports,  now 
amounts,  approximately,  to  6,250,000  tons  per  annum, 
of  which  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  export  coal  from 
the  South  Wales  Coalfield. 

4.  I  propose,  in  response  to  the  invitation  you  have 
made  for  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment which  have  been  impressed  upon  me  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  to  confine  myself  to  the  classes 
of  labour  with  which  I  have  been  closely  connected,  and 
of  which  I  have,  therefore,  a  personal  knowledge,  namely 
the  classes  of  labour  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  the  working  of  docks  and  railways. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  give,  even  within  a  reasonable 
margin,  the  number  of  men  engaged  from  day  to  day 
directly  at  docks  and  wharves  and  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  traffic  to  and  from  vessels,  as  the  work  is 
carried  out  principally  on  a  tonnage  basis,  but  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  number  of  men,  more  particularly  those 
whose  employment  is  of  a  casual  kind,  varies  within  wide 
limits.  Generally  speaking  the  summer  and  autumn  are 
the  busiest  times  of  the  year,  the  winter  and  early  months 
of  the  year  affording  opportunities  for  work  in  a  much 
less  degree.  The  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  employed 
at  the  docks  and  wharves  of  the  port  naturally  affects  the 
general  business  of  the  town  and  consequently  not  only 
does  a  depreciation  in  trade  at  the  docks  and  wharves 
affect  those  who  depend  for  employment  there,  but  many 
other  industries  of  the  to\vn  are  also  affected  to  an  appreci- 
able extent. 

6.  The  work  at  the  docks  and  wharves  consists  prin- 
-cipally  of  the  shipment  of  coal,  in  which  trade  employ- 
ment is  more  regular  than  in  any  other  branch  of  export 
or  import  trade.    The  wages  earned  are  also  good, 

7.  With  regard  to  the  general  import  and  export  trade, 
such  as  iron  ore,  pitwood,  timber,  bars  and  billets,  tin- 
plates,  general  goods  and  the  shipment  of  general  cargoes, 
the  employment  offered  is  essentially  precarious.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  nature  of  casual  labour,  and  while  a  number 
of  men  (apart  from  those  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  coal) 
— probably  1,000 — rely  in  Newport,  in  ordinary  periods, 
upon  this  class  of  work,  in  the  busy  season  a  far  larger 
number  apply  for  and  obtain  such  work  for  varying 
periods  of  from  two  to  three  days  to  several  weeks 
duration. 

8.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  general  import  and  export  trade  have  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  port.  This 
consequently  involves  a  sudden  demand  for  a  larger 
number  of  men  than  can  be  immediately  found 
waiting  employment,  hence,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
work,  and  give  the  dispatch  which  modern  conditions  and 
the  competition  of  rival  ports  demand,  overtime  has  to 
be  worked,  amounting  almost  to  continuous  day  and  night 
labour  until  the  vessels  are  discharged.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  general  rule  to  work  continuously  day  and  night,  except 
in  the  shipment  of  coal,  in  which  branch  of  the  export 
trade  day  and  night  working  is  essential  and  the  invariable 
custom.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  day  and  night  shifts, 
and  the  coal  trimmers  employ  relief  men  when  necessary. 

9.  The  wages  paid  for  casual  employment  are  good  ; 
a  minimum  of  5s.  per  day  to  men  engaged  on  light  work, 
and  tonnage  rates  to  other  classes  of  men,  equal  to  as 
much  as  14s.  to  16s.  per  day  of  ten  and  a  half  hours,  while 
the  average  may  be  taken  at  about  1  Is.  per  day.  This  is 
all  very  well  so  long  as  the  work  continues,  but  one  job 
frequently  does  not  last  longer  than  three  or  four  days, 
and  when  discharged  the  men  have  to  loaf  about  until 
other  vessels  arrive.  Such  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
sometimes  extend  to  as  much  as  twelve  days,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  precarious  employment  is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  habits  of  thrift  among  the  workmen  concerned. 
This  condition  of  things  exists  even  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  chances  of  employment  are  at  a 
maximum.  At  this  time  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  get 
even  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  heavier  class  of 
work  ;  for  light  work  the  supply  is  usually  equal  to  the 
demand,  but  many  of  the  applicants  are  below  the  standard 
of  fitness.  In  the  winter  months,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, when  the  chances  of  employment  are  at  a  minimum 
and  the  supply  of  labour  at  a  maximum,  the  distress  is 
naturaUy  very  acute. 

10.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  unemployment  and 
its  variableness  is  midoubtedly  due  to  the  irregular  arrival 
of  vessels.  At  some  ijeriods  the  doclcs  and  wharves  are 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  at  others  there  are  com- 
paratively few  vessels  in  port.  This  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  delays  in  loading  abroad,  accidents, 
fog,  gales,  and  many  other  causes  incidental  to  shipping, 
over  which  little  or  no  control  can  be  exercised.  It  is 
this  form  of  unemployment  which,  to  my  mind,  presents 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  suggesting  a  remedy. 

11.  I  certainly  do  not  think,  if  a  remedy  can  l>e  found, 
that  such  lies  in  the  application  of  the  unemployed  Work- 
men Act  of  1905,  valuable  as  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
may  be  in  assisting  some  forms  of  unemployment.  Even 
though  distress  committees  have  pov/er  to  assist  the 
unemployed  to  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  covmtry  to 
another,  the  drafting  of  men  from  one  port  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  ships,  to  another  port  where  there  might  be  a 
larger  number  of    vessels  would  result  in  considerable 
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expense  and  very  little  relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
exodus  from  one  port  to  another  already  exists  in  a. 
natural  form,  and  rather  accentuates  than  diminishes 
the  evils  complained  of.  The  form  of  labour  to  which 
I  refer  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, its  only  essential  requirement  being  brute  strength, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
ports  and  docks  there  is  a  large  native  sujiply  upon  which 
to  draw  at  ordinary  times. 

12.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  phase  of  unem- 
ployment is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  the  labour  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  largely 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  one  can  only  attribute  the 
attraction  of  so  large  a  section  of  the  labouring  class  to 
this  form  of  labour,  notwithstandmg  the  great  uncertainty 
of  employment,  to  the  fact  that  its  members  prefer  the 
intermittent  nature  of  the  occupation  and  comparatively 
high  wages  offered  by  the  shipping  trade,  with  periods 
of  idleness,  to  regular  occupation  of  some  other  if  less- 
remunerative  kind. 

13.  The  heaviness  of  the  occupation  necessitates  the 
employment  of  men  of  the  best  physique,  and  the  enforced 
idleness  on  completion  of  a  job  naturally  throws  the  men 
upon  their  own  resources,  which  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  nearest  public  house.  The  frequent  change  from' 
strenuous  hard  work  to  absolute  indolence  to  men  of  this 
character  naturally  tends  to  gradual  moral  and  physical 
degeneration,  and  ultimately  the  individuals  become- 
unfit  for  work  even  when  opportunity  offers,  and  so,  from 
this  class  of  casual  labourer  is  gradually  recruited  a  large 
portion  of  the  permanently  unemployed  in  a  community. 
From  idleness  to  drunkenness,  and  from  drunkennass  to 
feeblemindedness,  and  from  feeblemindedness  to  insanity 
are  but  short  steps.  Unfortunately  the  retrogression 
of  the  casual  labourer  affects  not  only  his  own  well-being 
but  that  of  his  dependents,  and  sooner  or  later  the  man 
and  his  family  become  a  charge  on  the  ratepayers. 

14.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  casual 
labourers  out  of  employment  are  those  who  are  physically 
unfit  from  hereditary  causes,  or  are  otherwise  of  degenerate 
t5rpes,  the  unrestricted  wholesale  manufacture  of  which 
throughout  the  country  is  an  al  irming  feature  of  the  present 
situation,  and  one  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  scheme 
for  the  application  of  remedial  measures.  Wien  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  hardly  sufficient  work  to 
continuously  employ  those  who  are  in  every  sense  sound 
members  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  much  more  difficult  the  problem 
becomes  when  the  army  of  physically  fit  casual  labourers  is 
inundated  with  a  still  larger  army  of  inefficients.  These 
inefficients  represent  the  extent  to  which  the  labour 
market  is  over-capitalised,  and  therefore  overburdened, 
inasmuch  as  the  relief  of  the  unremunerative  section  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  remunerative  portion  ;  thus  a  tax 
is  practically  placed  upon  the  industrious  members  for  the 
support  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  work. 

15.  Another  fruitful  source  of  the  overcrowding  of  the 
casual  labour  market  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  importa- 
tion of  aliens,  both  desirable  and  undesirable,  having 
regard  to  the  definition  applied  to  the  term  "undesirable  " 
in  the  present  Aliens  Act.  Although  a  remedy  only  in  part, 
still  it  would  effect  a  very  material  influence  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  our  native  labouring  classes  if  the  immigration 
of  aliens  were  absolutely  restricted.  An  "undesirable" 
should  not  only  mean  a  person  physically  unsound,  crimina  i, 
immoral,  or  destitute,  but  should  include  all  aliens  not 
having  actual  business  relations  with  the  country.  Regard 
should  be  had  to  whether  the  conditions  of  the  labour 
market  justify  the  importation  into  this  country  of  aliens 
mider  any  conditions  other  than  that  they  have  actually 
secured  employment  in  the  coimtry.  Speculative  aliens, 
even  though  physically  perfect  and  possessed  of  temporary 
means,  should  not  be  accepted,  and  it  would  also  be  an 
advantage  to  place  a  tax  on  employers  er  gaging  other 
than  native  labour.  How  much  the  industrial  communi- 
ties of  this  country  are  injured  by  alien  immigration  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Robert  Rentoul  in  "  The  Undesirable  Alien 
from  the  Medical  Standpoint."'  It  appears  that  dMing  a, 
recent  year  fully  8,884  alien  Imiatics,  criminals,  and 
paupers  were  dealt  with  at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  £143,090.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  same 
authority  puts  it,  that  a  statesman  has  lately  said  that 
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nearly  one-third  of  our  population  is  verging  on  starvation, 
what  excuse  can  there  be  for  introducing  an  alien  popula- 
tion to  compete  with  this  unfortunate  multitude  of  our 
own  people  ? 

..  16.  A  radical  change  in  our  ahen  immigration  laws  is 
then,  it  appears  to  me,  the  first  remedy  that  should  be 
applied.  It  is  fully  time  it  was  recognised  that  the  duty 
of  our  legislation  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me,  in  the 
scope  of  this  short  statement,  to  produce  statistics  to 
prove  that  as  a  nation  we  have  no  need  to  import  foreign 
labour  to  our  assistance.  Every  alien  obtaining  work  in 
this  country  must  of  necessity  add  yet  another  member  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This  must  naturally  be 
the  effect  of  the  importation  of  aliens,  so  long  as  the  supply 
of  native  labour  of  whatever  kind  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  exclusion  of  the  alien  would  mcidentally  check  to  a 
great  extent  the  present  physical  and  mental  degeneration 
of  our  own  pauper  classes  to  whom  the  lower  standard  of 
living  of  the  former,  their  less  cleanly  habits,  and  customary 
herding  together  in  insanitary  surroundings,  is  an  un- 
favourable example. 

17.  Having  prevented  the  influx  of  aliens  to  the  country, 
and  thus  lessened  the  acuteness  of  the  competition  for 
labour,  attention  should  next  be  devoted  to  the  reduction 
of  the  large  proportion  of  degenerates  amongst  the  native 
labouring  classes  ;  it  is  essential  to  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  country  that  its  subjects  should  be  healthy,  sober, 
and  well-cared  for.  There  is  no  more  prolific  cause  of  un- 
employment than  dnmkenness.  Inebriety  is,  as  are  also 
many  other  vices,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  now  recog- 
nised as  a  form  of  insanity,  over  which  the  victim  has 
little  or  no  control.  Such  individuals  should  be  treated 
as  feeble-minded  and  deprived  of  their  liberty  until  cixred. 

18.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  depend  upon  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  remove  the  vast  number  of  physical 
and  mental  degenerates,  as,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact  that 
instead  of  the  unfit  decreasing  they  are  even  more  prolific 
than  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Improvident  and  early  marriages  should  not 
only  be  discouraged  but  prohibited.  The  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  should  be  in  the  direction  of  providing 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  skilled  handicrafts.  It  is 
equally,  if  not  more  important,  that  a  man  should  learn  a 
trade  than  that  he  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Possessed  of  such  a  valuable  asset  he  can  seek  employ- 
ment in  any  sphere,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  with  a  far 
greater  chance  of  success.  In  order  to  encourage  the  un- 
employed and  pauper  class  to  rise  above  their  surroundings 
a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  their  social 
conditions. 

19.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
paying  attention  to  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  crowding  as  many 
houses  as  possible  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  Decent 
dwellings  should  be  provided,  the  minimum  dimensions 
of  which  should  be  specified,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
land  should  be  attached  to  the  houss  at  both  front  and 
back.  The  practice  of  constructing  houses  for  the  poor 
abutting  directly  on  to  the  streets  is  one  whicn  must 


obviously  encourage  the  entrance  of  filth  into  the  dwellings, 
and  thus  promote  disease.  The  custom  should  be  pro- 
hibited. More  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  ventilation, 
sanitation,  and  equipment  in  the  form  of  bath  rooms, 
washhouses,  etc.,  to  induce  habits  of  cleanliness  and  so 
ward  off  disease  and  sickness,  both  of  which  are  largely 
responsible  for,  in  the  first  place,  unemployment,  and 
ultimately  destitution,  of  not  only  the  casual  labourer,  but 
of  many  of  the  classes  of  skilled  workmen. 

20.  The  present  system  of  workhouses  and  casual 
wards  for  the  destitute  is  one  which  induces  the  loss  of 
self-respect.  Moreover,  the  assistance  so  rendered  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
recipient.  Some  such  system  as  that  known  as  the 
"  Elberfeld  "  system  in  Germany  should  be  adopted,  in 
which  the  great  point  is  to  keep  the  poor  from  becoming 
destitute.  Care  of  the  unfortunate  and  poor  should  be 
the  direct  duty  of  individual  citizens.  The  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  the  vagrant  population  of  the  country 
by  the  creation  of  casual  wards  should  be  abandoned, 
and,  as  in  the  Elberfeld  system,  it  should  be  made  more 
difficult  for  tramps  and  other  suspicious  persons  to  be- 
come burdensome  to  a  community  to  which  they  are 
strangers. 

21.  A  great  deal  could  also  be  done  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  occasional  unemployment  by  making  insurance  against 
sickness  and  old  age  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  a  definite 
percentage  of  a  man's  or  woman's  earnings.  For  this 
purpose  the  many  friendly  societies  might  with  advantage 
be  amalgamated  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  All  forms  of  sweating  labour  should  be  abolished, 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  child  labour.  The  legal 
obligation  of  supporting  relations  in  distress  might  also 
be  more  strictly  enforced. 

22.  Laboratories  for  the  study  of  criminal  paupers  and 
the  defective  classes  should  be  created,  presided  over  by 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  in  order  to 
investigate  and  elucidate,  and  suggest  remedies  for,  the 
many  forms  of  physical  and  mental  degeneration  which 
affect  the  labouring  classes. 

23.  Some  such  system  as  the  "  Borstal  "  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  for  dealing  with  "  young-adult  " 
criminals  and  first  offenders,  and  lastly  emigration 
might  be  largely  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be,  more 
liberally  State-aided. 

24.  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  that  as  the  result 
of  the  many  years'  experience  I  have  had,  during  which  I 
have  been  thrown  into  contact  with  individuals  belonguig 
to  many  varied  classes  of  labour,  and  during  which  I  have 
witnessed  many  failures  through  one  or  another  of  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
anything  like  perminent  benefit  to  the  workers  can  b-^ 
obtained,  not  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  dealing 
in  an  arbitrary  method  with  individual  cases,  but  by  an 
investigation  of  the  root  causss  underljdng  the  distress  of' 
sections  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole,  and  by  the 
application  of  remedies  which  will  transform  the  evil 
conditions  which  are  the  bases  of  the  troubles  sought  to  be 
cured. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  A.  H.  MADDOCKS,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS,  STRAND  UNION, 
AS  TO  :  (1)  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REFERRED  TO  SHEFFIELD  STREET 
WORKHOUSE  FROM  CHARING  CROSS  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITALS  ;  AND 
(2)  SUICIDAL  CASES  BROUGHT  TO  THE  WORKHOUSE  BY  THE  POLICE. 

I. — Cases  Tbansfeeeed  from  Hospitals  to  by  the  authorities  of  Charing  Cross  and  King's  College 

WoKKHOTJSE.  Hospitals,   during    the    five    years  ended  Lady-Day, 

1.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  ^Q^^  '• 
referred  to  the  Sheffield  Street  Receiving  Workhouse 


Five  years  ended  Lady-day,  1908. 

Hospital. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Totals. 

Charing  Cross    -      -  - 

56 

158 

129 

118 

103 

564 

King's  College   -      -  - 

89 

115 

167 

134 

163 

668 

Totals  - 

145 

27.3 

296 

252 

266 

1,232 
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2.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  typical  examples 
of  the  sort  of  cases  transferred  :— 

(a)  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

(a)  September  22nd,  1901  (Sunday),  2.15  p.m. 
A  soldier,  named  C.  W.  T.,  of  17th  Lancers,  came  with 
paper  from  Charing  Cross  Hospital  stating  he  was 
suffering  from  "  debility  after  malaria."  On  being 
informed  that  this  was  a  workhouse  (Bear  Yard), 
he  refused  to  stay,  and  stated  he  would  go  to  St. 
George's  Barracks. 

(6)  October  7th,  1901.  P.  E.  and  H.  B.  were 
sent  to  Bear  Yard  by  the  authorities  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  with  a  paper,  signed  "  J.  P,  C," 
H.S.,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  both  patients  were 
"  homeless  and  destitute."  In  the  possession  of 
P.  E.  two  £5  notes  and  £3  in  coin  were  found.  The 
hospital  authorities  were  informed  that  the  guardians 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  man  could  be 
described  as  "  homeless  and  destitute,"  as  it  must 
have  been  apparent  from  the  articles  of  jewellery 
worn  by  the  man  that  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
require  Poor  Law  relief. 

October  28th,  1901.  The  hospital  authorities 
were  informed  that  the  establishment  at  Bear  Yard 
is  a  workhouse  and  not  an  infirmary,  and  that  some 
of  the  persons  referred  by  them  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  workhouse  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  hospital.  It  was  pointed  out  that  P.  E. 
was  taken  to  Bear  Yard  at  9.15  p.m.,  and  that  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  him  to  have  applied  for 
a  relieving  oiScer's  admission  or(Jer,  when  inquiries 
could  have  been  made  as  to  his  means. 

(c)  January  4th,  1902.    At  11.35  p.m.  W.  S.  B., 

aged  44,  a  retired  Army  major,  came  with  a  paper 
from  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  On  being  told  that 
it  was  a  workhouse,  he  expressed  great  surprise,  and 
informed  the  master  that  he  was  not  destitute,  and 
refused  to  remain.  He  also  stated  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Bear  Yard  establishment  was  a 
branch  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital  authorities 
were  informed  that  the  guardians  were  miable  to 
understand  why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make 
this  gentleman  a  recipient  of  Poor  Law  relief  against 
his  wish. 

(d)  February  6th,  1903  F.  W.  sent  in  a  state  of 
"  collapse,"  suffering  from  chronic  phthisis,  tuber- 
cular laryngitis,  and  slight  delusions.  He  was 
carried  to  the  sick  ward,  put  to  bed,  and  the  medical 
officer  immediately  sent  for.  The  patient  never 
rallied,  and  died  at  4  p.m.  on  February  7th,  1903. 
The  guardians  communicated  with  the  hospital 
authorities,  protesting  against  this  man  being  dis- 
charged in  the  condition  referred  to. 

(e)  March  17th,  1903.  A.  W.  sent  from  hospital 
although  he  had  friends  who  would  have  removed 
him  if  they  had  been  communicated  with.  The 
guardians  informed  the  hospital  authorities  that, 
in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  necessity  to  make 
this  man  a  recipient  of  Poor  Law  relief,  as  his  friends 
would  have  taken  charge  of  him. 

(/)  February  11th,  1906.  A.  G.  sent  to  Sheffield 
Street  Workhouse  from  hospital,  and  died  in  sick 
wards  of  ^vorkhouse  February  12th,  1906.  The 
medical  officer  submitted  a  written  report  on  the 
case.  The  following  extract  was  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  hospital :  "  This  case  was  reported  to  have 
been  detained  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital  for  over  one 
hour  before  finding  that  it  was  '  ineligible.'  The 
patient  was  then  left  to  the  care"  of  an  almost  penniless 
woman — his  landlady — to  take  him  to  the  '  in- 
firmary,' for  which  she  paid  a  cabman  Is.  This 
man  was  admitted  to  the  workhouse  late  on  Sunday, 
about  10  p.m.  in  a  dying  state,  and  died  next  day 
\n  the  afternoon." 

(b)  King's  College  Hospital. 

{g)  June  8th,  1902.  R.  W.  admitted  from' King's 
College  Hospital,  suffering  from  "  Potts "  fracture 
of  right  leg,  having  been  found  by  the  police  in 
Milford  Lane,  Strand,  and  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  beds  available, 
he  was  sent  by  the  house  surgeon  to  the  receiving 
workhouse,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  suitable  case 
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II. — Continued . 

for  the  infirmary.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  the 
sick  asylum,  Cleveland  Street.  The  guardians 
informed  the  hospital  authorities,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  cases  of  this  character  should  be  treated 
at  a  hospital,  and  not  made  the  recipients  of  Poor 
Law  relief.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  establishment  at  Bear  Yard  is  a  workhouse  and 
not  an  infirmary,  that  the  medical  officer  is  non- 
resident and  has  to  be  sent  for,  that  admission  to  the 
workhouse  constitutes  Poor  Law  relief,  which  dis- 
qualifies a  person  from  voting  at  Parliamentary  and 
other  elections. 

(h)  June  8th,  1904.  E.  J,  T.,  admitted  3.30  p.m., 
on  being  informed  it  was  a  workhouse,  declined  to 
stop.  It  was  subsequently  stated  by  the  hospital 
authorities  that  this  woman  was  of  imsound  mind. 
The  secretary  was  informed  that  as  no  medical 
certificate  was  sent  with  the  woman,  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  had  no  power  to  detain  her. 

II. — SxTiciDAL  Cases. 

3.  The  number  of  suicidal  cases,  brought  to  the  work  - 
house  by  the  police  authorities  during  the  five  years  ended 


Lady-Day,  1908,  is  as  follows  : — 
Year  ended : — 

Lady-Day,  1904    55 

1905    56 

1906    46 

1907    35 

1908  (to  date)  -       -       -       -  27 

Total  219 

These  persons  were  dealt  with  as  follows : — 

Discharged  to  police  -----  157 

Died  4 

Sent  to  Central  London  Sick  Asylum,  Cleve- 
land   Street,    chargeable    to  Strand 

Union  51 

Sent  to  St.  Giles'  Workhouse,  as  alleged 

lunatics,  chargeable  to  the  Union      -  7 

Total  219 


4.  Most  of  the  cases  referred  to  were  brought  from  the 
Waterloo  Police  Pier,  which  is  moored  off  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  or  from  the  Bow  Street  Police  Station, 
both  of  which  are  in  this  union.  A  few  of  the  suicidal 
cases  have  been  brought  to  the  Sheffield  Street  Workhouse 
by  police  authorities  of  the  City  of  London,  the  boundary 
between  the  City  of  London  and  Strand  Unions  being 
near  to  the  Sheffield  Street  Workhouse,  these  cases  having 
been  of  an  urgent  character. 

5.  Other  persons  have  been  brought  from  the  Cannon 
Row  Police  Station,  which  is  not  within  this  union,  but 
as  they  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  from  that  part 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment  which  is  in  the  Strand 
Union  they  are  brought  to  the  Sheffield  Street  Workhouse. 
When  the  suicidal  cases  are  brought  by  the  police,  a 
form,  headed  "  No.  17,  Metropolitan  Police,"  and  signed 
by  the  police  surgeon,  is  also  sent. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  cases  sent  from  the  Waterloo 
Police  Pier,  I  am  informed  that  two  suits  of  clothes 
belonging  to  the  Sheffield  Street  Workhouse  are  constantly 
kept  there,  viz.,  one  suit  for  a  man,  and  one  suit  for  a 
woman,  and  when  a  case  is  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
another  suit  is  sent  to  the  police  authorities  to  replace 
the  one  worn  by  the  person  admitted. 

III. — Sheffield  Street  Woekhouse. 

7.  The  woikhouse  in  question  is  a  small  receiving  home 
for  the  use  of  this  union  ;  the  main  workhouse  being 
situated  at  Edmonton,  while,  for  sick  accommodation, 
the  union  is  included  in  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum 
District,  the  infirmaries  of  which  district  are  situated  : 
(1)  In  Cleveland  Street,  near  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
and  (2)  at  Hendon. 

The  Sheffield  Street  Workhouse  has  a  certified  accommo- 
dation of  sixty-eight  beds  (thirty-four  for  each  sex). 
There  are  two  small  sick  wards  providing  ten  beds  for 
men  and  five  for  women,  and  there  is  a  lying-in  ward  of 
four  beds  ;  but  the  institution  is  not  intended  or  equipped 
for  the  reception  of  casualties,  nor  for  the  retention  of 
cases  needing  hospital  or  infirmary  treatment. 
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Attached  to  it  are  the  casual  wards  of  the  union,  pro- 
viding ninety-four  beds  for  men,  and  thirty-three  for 
women. 

The  staff  of  the  whole  establishment  consists  of : 
Master,  matron,  porter,  portress,  night-porter,  labour- 
master,  superintendent  nurse,  day  nurse,  night  nurse, 
midwifery  nurse. 

The  matron  was  trained  at  University  College  Hospital, 
but  training  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  her  appoint- 
ment, though  under  the  circumstances  it  is  obviously  a 
very  desirable  one.  The  nurses  are  all  experienced,  but 
none  of  them  are  trained  (i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  holding 
a  certificate  of  systematic  instruction  for  three  years  in  a 
recognised  training  school).  The  superintendent  nurse 
has  a  certificate  from  an  asylum,  and  the  midwifery  nurse 
holds  the  "  L.O.S."  certificate,  and  is  registered  by  the 
Central  Midwives  Board.  The  medical  officer  is  a  general 
practitioner  residing  in  Drury  Lane.  If  he  is  out,  his 
deputy  would  have  to  be  sought.  He  is  not  on  the 
telephone. 

8.  Within  about  fifty  yards  of  this  combined  workhouse 
and  casual  ward  is  King's  College  Hospital,  and  it  is 


difficult  to  understand  why  the  suicidal  cases  are  not 
taken  there.  It  would  appear  clearly  the  right  course 
to  secure  without  delay  for  their  succour,  the  advantages 
of  a  great  and  fully-equipped  hospital  with  its  resident 
medical  staff  and  elaborate  appliances.  The  administra- 
tion of  oxygen,  the  application  of  electrical  stimulation, 
the  injection  of  ether  or  of  other  powerful  restoratives 
or  antidotes,  may  be  required,  and  at  once.  It  may 
happen  that  a  person  taken  out  of  the  river  has  previously 
swallowed  poison.  Moreover  the  care  of  these  eases 
imposes  a  constant  vigilance  which  should  not  properly 
be  jilaced  on  the  staff  of  a  workhouse,  and  onlj^  recently 
a  man  taken  out  of  the  Thames  and  removed  to  this 
workhouse  succeeded  in  cutting  his  throat.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable testimony  to  the  workhouse  officials  that  there 
have  not  been  more  instances  of  this  kind. 

9.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  again  draw  notice 
to  this,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
concerned  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  discrimination 
of  cases  needing  hospital  treatment,  and  unsuitable  for 
reception  into  an  ordinary  workhouse. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  T.  MERRELLS,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SWANSEA  DISTRICT,  DOCK,  WHARF,  RIVERSIDE  AND  GENERAL  WORKERS 
UNION.   

Provincial  Urban  Centres — Swansea. 


1.  I  am  occupying  (and  have  been  for  nearly  eight 
years)  the  position  of  district  secretary  (Swansea  dis- 
trict) of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Workers' 
Union.  The  Swansea  district  covers  an  area  extending 
from  Port  Talbot  in  the  east  to  Burry  Port  in  the  west 
of  South  Wales,  embracing  a  membership  of  nearly  6,000. 
comprised  of  men  employed  in  dock  work,  tinplate,  iron 
work,  spelter,'  copper,  galvanizing,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, also  corporation  employees  and  general  labourers 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Swansea  Unemployed  Committee, 
being  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Swansea  County 
Council. 

2.  I  estimate  the  number  of  unemployed,  i.e.,  em- 
ployable adult  males,  at  present  to  be  about  between 
750  and  1,000,  composed  chiefly  of  general  and  dock 
labourers — including  riggers  and  persons  usually  em- 
ployed direct  by  shipowners  ;  men  usually  employed 
in  the  copper  industry  (mills  department)  ;  and  building 
trades.  I  should  say  the  present  number  imemployed 
represents  the  chronic  state,  as  at  the  present  (and  for  the 
past  year)  the  trade  of  Swansea  and  district,  according 
to  every  return  published  locally,  is  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  town,  except  as  so  far 
relate  to  the  building  trades,  and  these  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  an  abnormal  state  of  depression. 

3.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes  arises  from 
the  fact  that  labour  is  continually  being  superseded  by 
improved  methods  and  machinery,  e.g.  some  five  years 
ago,  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  grain — say  about  3,000  tons — 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  about  sixty  men.  To-daj%  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  similar  cargoes  are  being  discharged 
in  less  time  by  about  twelve  men. 

4.  Up  till  quite  recently  the  whole  of  the  timber  im- 
ported was  brought  by  sailing  vessels,  which  necessitated 
the  cargoes  being  passed  out  through  port-holes  and 
carried  by  men  to  yards.  Now  the  greater  proportion  of 
timber  is  carried  in  steamshijjs,  whose  cargoes  are  got 
oat  by  means  of  cranes  and  dumped  on  wharf,  which  mean 
not  only  is  the  number  of  men  required  on  each  ship 
reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  but  the  lesser  number 
can  by  the  use  of  cranes  do  about  twice  the  amount  of 
work. 

5.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  coal-shipping  ;  owing  to 
increased  size  of  steamships,  and  the  better  facilities 
provided,  it  is  possible,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  to 
load  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  coals  than  in 
former  years  when  steamships  were  smaller  and  fewer, 
and  sailing  ships  more  numerous. 

6.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  copper  industry  has 
undergone  almost  a  revolution.  Whereas  at  one  time 
raw  ores  were  imported  here  (amounting  to  scores  of 
thousands  of  tons  per  annum),  smelted  and  the  copper 
extracted,  at  present  the  amount  imported  might  be  said 
to  be  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  former  times. 


The  reason  of  this  is  that  instead  of  ores,  copper,  copper 
regulus,  and  precipitate  are  imported,  which  only  need  a 
refining  process,  with  the  result  that  although  the  quantity 
of  finished — or  refined — copper  manufactured  in  this 
district  is  probably  more  than  four  times  the  quantity 
than  formerly,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  handling  and  process  of  manufacture  does  not 
amount  to  one-third. 

7.  Speaking  generally,  the  effect  of  unemployment 
always  tends  to  keep  down  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  whole  of  the  workers,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  labour-market,  like  all  other  markets,  is  par- 
tially governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence 
so  long  as  there  are  unemployed  workers,  so  long  must  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  whole  remain  at  a  level 
lielow  that  to  which  they  are  by  their  labour  justly  en- 
titled to.  More  than  that :  unemployment  produces 
effects  which  act  detrimentally  on  society  as  a  whole. 
Unemployment  produces  a  class  of  unemployables  who 
in  no  way  affect  the  labour-market,  but  who.  as  admitted 
by  all,  are  a  source  of  worry,  annoyance,  and  expense,  and 
who  are  likely — unless  something  is  quickly  done — to  be- 
come a  source  of  extreme  danger. 

8.  I  must  candidly  confess  I  know  of  no  set  remedies 
which  will  be  likely  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  mi- 
employment.  To  my  mind,  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  which  will  gradually  evolve  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  are  involved.  As  it  has  taken  many  years  to  produce 
the  present  evil,  so  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  take  years  to 
eradicate  it. 

9.  I  would  suggest  a  start  might  be  made  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour  by  legal  enactment.  I  am  aware  that 
even  this  proposal,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  is  difficult 
to  give  effect  to,  but  unless  something  of  the  kind  is  done, 
or  a  stop  put  to  the  march  of  science — a  thing  no  man 
desires — then  it  is  inevitable  the  number  of  imemployed 
must  increase. 

10.  By  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  more  would  have  to  be  employed,  which  in 
turn  would  mean  that  having  found  emploj'ment  will 
have  found  the  means  to  satisfy  their  wants,  there  would 
be  a  further  call  for  employment,  which  between  the  two 
would  go  a  long  way  to  absorb  those  now  unemployed. 
There  are  (as  doubtless  you  are  aware)  so  many  phases 
of  our  social  life  which  bear  on  unemployment,  and  on 
which  so  many  different  opinions  are  held,  that  I  fear 
to  trespass  on  your  patience  by  giving  any  further  views 
which  I  hold  on  this  subject. 

11.  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  as  my  opinion, 
after  nearly  two  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  that  even  in  localities  where 
it  is  possible  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  its  provisions, 
it  can  never  be  more  than  a  means  of  temporary  relief. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  MIDWIVES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTIES 

MEDICAL  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 


POOR  LAW  GUARDIANS  AND  THE  MIDWIVES  ACT. 


On  Marcli  4tli,  1908,  in  accordance  with  the  instractions 
of  the  Council  of  this  society,  the  following  letter  was 
-forwarded  to  the  clerks  of  the  various  boards  of  guardians 
in  England  and  Wales,  648  in  number,  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Midwives  Committee,  as  approved  by  the 
Coimcil  of  this  society,  was  enclosed  with  each  letter. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 
1  End. 

31,  Craven  Street,  Straffid, 
London,  W.C. 
March  Srd,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  London 
:and  Counties  Medical  Protection  Society  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
•country  to  the  enclosed  report,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Council  of  this  society.  Will 
you,  therefore,  kindly  submit  the  report  to  your  board 
and  convey  to  me  the  views  of  your  board  on  the  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hugh  Woods, 

General  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Guardians, 
 Union. 

The  report  referred  to  is  to  be  foimd  on  p.  156  of  the 
Medical  Magazine  for  March,  1908.    (See  App.  No.  LV. 

The  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1848,  which  are  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
medical  practitioners  called  in  by  midwives,  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Extract  from  Section  2  of  II  and  12  Vict.,  c.  110. 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  any  union, 
if  they  think  proper,  to  pay  for  any  medical  or  other 
assistance  which  shall  be  rendered  to  any  poor  person 
on  the  happening  of  any  accident,  bodily  casualty, 
or  sudden  illness,  although  no  order  shall  have  been 
given  for  the  same  by  them  or  any  of  their  officers, 
or  by  the  overseers." 

Up  to  July  30th,  1908,  replies  had  been  received  by 
■this  society  from  152  boards  of  guardians.  The  position 
taken  up  by  the  different  boards  of  guardians,  in  reference 
to  the  payment  of  doctors  called  in  by  midwives,  is  given 
below,  in  accordance  with  the  replies  received  from  the 
•clerks  to  the  various  guardians, 

HUDDERSFIELD  UnION. 

In  cases  arising  under  Rule  18  of  the  Midwives  Board, 
the  guardians  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  scale  of  fees,  provided  that  application  be 
made  wherever  possible  to  the  district  medical  officer 
of  the  guardians  or  in  extreme  cases  to  the  nearest  medical 
practitioner. 

Manchester  Township. 
Had  decided  to  consider  on  its  own  merits  each  case 
in  which  a  medical  man  is  called  in  to  a  poor  person  on 
the  advice  of  a  midwife. 

Cambridge  Parish. 
Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parish  and 
the  accessibility  of  the  relieving  officers    and  district 
medical  officers  it  was  decided  that  no  steps  need  be  taken 
in  the  matter. 

Houghton-le-Spring  Union. 
Agreed  to  consider  any  applications  made  by  medical 
practitioners  for  payment  of  a  fee  in  the  cases  referred  to. 


Truro  Union. 
Had  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Kingston  Union. 
No  resolution  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  circular  letter . 

City  of  London. 
Resolved  to  pay  the  fee  of  any  medical  man  called  in 
on  the  advice  of  a  midwife  to  attend  upon  a  poor  person 
in  case  of  difficulty. 

South  Shields  Union 
Fees  to  be  jiaid  to  medical  practitioners  called  in  accord- 
ing to  Rule  18  of  the  Central  Mid^\^ves  Board  on  th& 
same  basis  as  the  district  medical  officers,  but  this  arrange- 
ment to  operate  only  when  the  district  medical  officer  or 
his  duly  approved  substitute  is  not  available. 

St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington. 

In  cases  of  proved  emergency  and  destitution  the 
guardians  will  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  (Amendment)  Act,  1848. 

Norwich  Incorporation  of  the  Poor. 

Have  agreed  to  pay  the  following  fees  in  cases  where 
they  are  satisfied  from  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer 
that  the  patient  or  her  husband,  or  legally  responsible 
relatives,  are  unable  to  pay  the  sum,  viz.  :  In  cases  where 
a  second  medical  man  was  necessarily  or  properly  called 
in,  £2 ;  in  other  cases,  £1. 

St.  George's  Union  (London), 

A  fee  of  10s.  6d.  is  paid  by  the  guardians  to  medical 
practitioners  when  summoned  by  midwives  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Lewisham  Union. 

The  guardians  did  not  see  their  way  to  enter  into  any 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  medical  gentlemen  when 
summoned  by  midwives.  Tlie  machinery  in  existence 
in  this  union  for  affording  medical  relief  in  cases  of  urgency 
provides  for  the  attendance  of  the  district  medical  officers, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Parish  of  Colchester. 

The  guardians  decided  not  to  fix  any  fee  for  oases 
where  medical  men  are  called  in,  but  to  consider  each 
application  which  may  be  made  to  them  on  its  merits. 

SouTHWARK  Union  (London). 

The  guardians  have  instructed  their  district  medical 
officers  to  attend  cases  of  difficulty,  where  patients  are 
too  poor  to  obcain  medical  aid  on  their  own  account  for 
their  confuiement,  upon  application  being  made  to  them 
by  the  mid^vife  or  other  person.  The  guardians  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  district  medical  officers  a  fee  of  fl 
in  each  of  such  cases  where  they  are  unabls  to  obtain 
payment  of  their  fees. 

Skipton  Union. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  cncular  and  rei)ort. 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  Union. 

The  guardians  resolved  that  in  cases  where 'a  medical 
practitioner  is  called  in  by  a  midwife,  in  pursuance  of 
Rule  18  of    the  Central    Midwives   Board,   the  relief 
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committees  be  authorised  to  pay  the  under-mentioned  fees, 
on  being  satisfied  from  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer, 
that  the  patient,  her  husband,  or  legally  responsible 
relatives  are  unable  to  pay  the  same,  viz  :  In  cases 
where  an  anaesthetic  is  required  to  be  administered  and 
in  difficult  cases,  £2  ;  in  other  cases,  £1. 

Wakefield  Union. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  guardians,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Board's 
circular  letter,  pay  to  the  district  medical  officers  when 
called  in  to  a  case  of  child  birth  on  the  advice  of  a  certified 
midwife  imder  Rule  18  of  the  Central  Midwifes  Board, 
if  in  such  case  the  guardians  are  satisfied  that  the  woman 
is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  a  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and 
that  in  urgent  cases  where  the  services  of  the  district 
medical  officer  cannot  promptly  be  obtained,  the  guardians 
pay  a  fee  not  exceeding  £1  Is.  to  any  qualified  medical 
man  called  in  imder  the  above  Rule. 

Parish  of  St.  Giles',  Cambebwell. 

The  guardians  had  decided  that  if  the  nearest  district 
medical  officer  is  summoned  by  the  midwife  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  subsequently  reported  to  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  the  fee  ordinarily  paid  for  cases  in  which 
a,  Midwifery  Order  has  been  issued  by  a  relieving  officer 
is  paid,  subject  to  inquiry  proving  that  the  case  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  doctor's  accoimt. 

Prestwich  Union. 

The  guardians  consider  each  application  for  a  fee  in 
the  case  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  in  to  assist 
a  midwife  on  its  merits. 

Saffron  Walden  Union. 
The  guardians  cannot  agree  with  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection  Society 
in  its  report. 

Chorlton  Union  (Manchester). 
The  Manchester  Corporation  pay  for  the  services  of 
medical  practitioners  who  have  been  called  in  by  mid- 
wives,  and  in  that  part  of  the  union  which  is  outside  the 
City  of  Manchester,  the  guardians  do  likewise. 

Chesterfield  Union. 

When  midwives  call  in  medical  aid,  in  cases  presenting 
difficulty,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Board,  claims  for  attendance  in  such 
cases  will  be  considered  subject  to  the  directions  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  following  regulations,  viz.: — 

(1)  That  with  respect  to  persons  in  receipt  ot 
relief  the  guardians  are  not  as  a  rule  prepared  to 
entertain  claims  for  attendance  in  such  cases  except 
from  their  own  medical  officers. 

(2)  That  where  the  husband,  relatives  or  friend  re- 
quested by  a  midwife  to  provide  medical  help,  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  such  help,  such  husband,  relative  or 
friend,  should  call  in  the  district  medical  officer,  but 
if  such  officer  is  not  available  without  imdue  delay, 
the  guardians  are  prepared  to  consider  a  claim  from 
the  medical  practitioner  called  to  the  case. 

(3)  Any  such  claim  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  Union  Offices,  Chesterfield,  within 
seven  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the  requisition 
was  received,  giving  briefly  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  and  the  name  of  the  midwife  in  attendance  ; 
together  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
claim  is  sent  to  the  guardians  at  the  request  of  the 
patient,  her  husband,  or  other  relative  or  friend. 
AU  claims  must  be  accompanied  by  the  notices 
signed  by  the  midwives. 

(4)  The  guardians  will,  on  receipt  of  a  claim  from 
a  medical  practitioner,  cause  inquiries  to  be  made, 
and  in  all  cases  of  destitution  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  responsibility. 

(5)  For  each  case  in  respect  of  which  liability  is 
accepted  by  the  guardians  they  will  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  private  medical  attendant  a  fee  not  exceeding 
one  guinea. 


(6)  Any  assistance  which  may  be  granted  -mW  be- 
in  the  nature  of  out-relief  to  the  woman,  or  her 
husband  or  other  relative,  and  will,  unless  the 
guardians  otherwise  direct,  be  given  by  way  of  loan. 

Nantwich  Union. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  medical  practitioner 
is  occasionally  called  in  by  a  midwife  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  fee  being  received 
from  the  patient,  the  guardians  decided  that  in  cases 
arising  under  Rule  18  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central  Mid- 
wives  Board,  they  will,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  poverty 
of  the  patient,  or  her  husband,  be  prepared  to  exercise 
their  statutory  powers  and  to  pay  to  the  nearest  available 
medical  man  called  in  by  the  midwife  imder  the  above 
Rule  a  fee  of  10s.  for  a  case  of  simple  labour,  and  21s.  for 
an  operative  case.  A  fee  will  only  be  paid  by  the  guardians 
after  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  respect  of  which  an  application  for  the  fee 
is  received,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  that  th& 
medidkl  man  called  in  was  the  one  residing,  or  having  a 
surgery,  nearest  to  the  place  of  confinement,  and  avail- 
able at  the  time. 

Wolverhampton  Union. 

The  guardians  resolved  that  for  six  months  or  such 
longer  period  as  might  be  necessary  pending  a  further 
decision,  £1  Is.  be  paid  by  the  guardians  to  each  of  their 
district  medical  officers  for  attendance  on  non-pauper 
cases  of  confinement  to  which  they  "are  called  by  any 
midwife  under  the  provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902,. 
subject  to  inquiry  proving  them  to  be  proper  cases  for 
such  payment  by  the  guardians. 

Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  to  inform  medical  practitioners 
and  certified  midwives  practising  within  the  union  that 
in  cases  arising  imder  Rule  18  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board,  where  the  woman  is  actually  resident 
within  this  lonion,  they  would  pay  the  fee  of  any  medical 
practitioner  called  in  on  the  advice  of  a  certified  midwife 
to  attend  any  such  woman,  on  their  being  satisfied  that 
the  woman,  and  those  legally  responsible  for  her,  are  too 
poor  so  to  do,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  the  fee 
for  such  practitioner  will  not  be  paid  by  the  guardians 
unless  the  guardians  are  satisfied  : — 

(1)  That  the  case  is  one  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity. 

(2)  That  the  nearest  available  practitioner  has 
been  called  in. 

(3)  That  the  legally  responsible  relatives  of  the 
woman  are  not  able  to  pay  the  usual  fee  of  the 
medical  practitioner. 

Parish  of  BmjvnNGHAM. 

Finally  decided  to  pay  fees  agreed  upon  with  the  local 
medical  association  in  all  destitute  urgent  cases  where 
the  midwives  had  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  medical  man. 
The  plan  was  to  be  reconsidered  shortly.  Not  many 
claims  had  been  received  during  the  first  few  months 
that  the  plan  was  in  operation. 

Prescot  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  to  pay  medical  practitioners 
whenever  a  midwife  has  occasion  imder  the  Act  to  call 
in  a  medical  practitioner.  It  is  required  that  the  medical 
practitioner  shall  send  to  the  guardians  a  written  de- 
claration that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  pajmient  and  he 
is  expected  to  have  taken  reasonable  means  to  secure 
his  fee  before  making  application  to  the  guardians  first. 
The  following  fees  will  be  paid,  viz.  :  10s.  6d.  for  attend-^ 
ance  on  all  cases  of  urgency  and  danger  not  requiring 
operative  interference ;  21s.  where  operative  interference 
is  required,  and  has  been  carried  out,  such  fees  are  not 
cumulative.  Any  claim  for  additional  fees  consequent 
upon  prolonged  attendance,  use  of  anaesthetic,  etc.,  will 
be  considered  on  its  merits  by  the  guardians.  Midwives 
are  required  to  call  in  the  nearest  available  medical 
practitioner. 

HuNSLET  Union  (Leeds). 
In  the  case  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  the  guardians 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  medical  help  requested  by  mid- 
wives  under  Rules  18  and  19  of  the  Midwives  Act,  if  the 
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district  medical  officer  is  not  available,  but  if  available 
the  district  medical  officer  must  be  summoned  and  he 
will  be  paid  by  the  guardians. 

In  the  case  of  a  destitute  woman  not  in  possession  of 
an  order  upon  the  district  medical  officer  payment  will 
be  made  to  private  practitioners  if  the  case  is  urgent, 
if  the  services  of  the  district  medical  officer  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  guardians  are  satisfied  that  the 
husband,  relative,  or  friend  requested  by  the  midwife 
to  summon  the  doctor  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  doctor. 
Application  for  such  payment  must  be  made  to  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  district  within  seven  days  and  a 
statement  must  be  produced  from  the  medical  attendant 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered.  This  assist- 
ance, will,  unless  the  poverty  is  due  to  misfortune,  or 
the  guardians  consider  it  desirable  to  order  otherwise, 
be  given  only  by  way  of  loan  and  repayment  thereof 
will  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  fees  which  subject  to  these  regulations  the  guardians 
are  prepared  to  pay  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  For  the  necessary  attendance  and  medicines 
in  and  about  childbirth,  such  attendance  being 
limited  to  fourteen  days  after  the  birth  (including 
use  of  instruments  whenever  necessary) : — 

(a)  Where  the  abnormality  or  complication 
is  in  respect  of  the  mother  alone  and  no  anaesthe- 
tic is  necessary,  15s. 

(6)  Li  similar  cases  where  an  anaesthetic  is 
administered  (to  include  qualified  assistance), 
30s. 

(c)  Where  there  is  abnormality  or  complica- 
tion in  respect  of  both  mother  and  child  and  no 
anaesthetic  is  necessary,  21s. 

(d)  In  similar  cases  where  an  anaesthetic  is 
administered  (to  include  qualified  assistance), 
£2. 

(2)  For  necessary  attendance  and  medicines 
during  pregnancy,  other  than  as  above  mentioned, 
by  request  of  a  midwife  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Midwives  Board:  The  fees  usually  charged  to 
poor  persons  in  the  district  and  proportionate  to 
those  before  mentioned. 

(3)  For  separate  attendance  and  medicines  in 
the  case  of  a  newly-born  child,  and  where  there  are 
any  abnormalities  or  complications  as  set  out  in 
No.  19  (5)  of  the  said  Rules :  The  fees  usually  charged 
to  poor  persons  in  the  district  and  proportionate  to 
those  before  mentioned.  .  , 

In  normal  cases  the  guardians  will  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  to  anyone  but  the  district  medical  officer  and 
a  relieving  officer's  Midwifery  Order  must  invariably  be 
applied  for  m  advance  in  such  cases.  The  treatment 
provided  for  is  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  and  if  subsequent  attend- 
ance is  required  the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  district  medical  officer. 

Atcham  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  that  in  cases  arising  under 
Rule  18  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  they  would  on 
being  satisfied  that  the  woman  was  too  poor  to  pay  the 
medical  fee,  be  prepared  to  exercise  their  powers  and  to 
pay  the  following  fees  to  the  medical  man  called  on  : 
For  ordinary  midwifery,  lOs.  ;  for  extraordinary  mid- 
wifery, £2.  These  fees  will  only  be  paid  where  a  certified 
midwife  ,has  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  a  medical  man 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  for  the 
relieving  officer  to  be  communicated  with,  and  where  the 
guardians  find  on  subsequent  inquiries  that  the  person 
is,  by  reason  of  poverty,  entitled  to  medical  assistance 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  rates.  Where  there  is  no  urgency, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  class  of  case?  mentioned  in  Rule 
19  (2)  (a)  the  application  must  be  made  to  the  relievincr 
officer.  The  guardians  wish  it  clearly  understood  that 
the  fees  mentioned  will  only  be  paid  when  any  delay 
would  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child.  The 
midwives  have  been  instructed  that,  that  wherever 
possible  they  must  call  in  a  private  practitioner.  The 
guardians  request  private  practitioners,  when  called  in 
by  midwives,  to  inquiie  whether  she  has  fulfilled  this 
instruction.    To  enable  the  guardians  to  decide  whether 
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a  case  is  one  in  which  they  would  be  justified  in  paying 
the  fee,  medical  practitioners  are  requested,  on  receiving 
a  requisition  to  attend  such  a  case,  to  notify  the  relieving 
officer  for  the  district  in  which  the  patient  resides.  A 
list  of  the  relieving  officers  is  supplied  to  the  medical 
practitioners. 

Salisbury  Union. 

■  Tiie  guardians  have  arranged  that  in  the  event  of 
medical  practitioners  being  called  in  by  midwives  the 
same  fee  shall  be  paid  as  is  paid  to  the  district  medical 
officer. 

Bbomsgkove  Union, 
The  guardians  decided  to  pay  the  fee  according  to  the 
Poor  Law  scale  to  any  medical  man  called  in  by  a  mid- 
wife to  attend  a  poor  woman  in  case  of  difficulty. 

St.  Albans  Union. 
The  guardians  have  arranged  to  pay  a  imiform  fee  of 
£1  Is.  to  the  medical  practitioners  called  in  by  a  midwife 
when  satisfied  that  the  persons  themselves  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay. 

Keighley  Union. 
The  board  pay  the  medical  practitioners  called  in  on 
the  advice  of  a  midwife,  if  the  patient,  or  her  husband 
is  too  poor  to  pay  the  fee. 

Faenham  Union. 
The  guardians  have  undertaken  to  pay  medical  practi- 
tioners on  the  existing  Poor  Law  scale  where  they  are  of 
opinion  that  their  services  have  been  called  in  in  cases  of 
urgency  by  a  midwife. 

Walsingham  Union. 
The  guardians  have  agreed  to  pay  fees  on  Poor  Law 
scale  (£1  and  £2),  where  medical  men  are  summoned. 

Maidenhead  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  that  in  cases  arising  toider 
Riile  18  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  on 
being  satisfied  that  the  legally  responsible  relatives  of 
the  woman  are  imable  to  pay  the  necessary  fee,  they  will 
be  prepared  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
and  pay  a  remuneration  of  £1  Is.  per  case  for  medical 
assistance  requisitioned  by  a  certified  midwife.  Mid- 
wives  practising  within  the  union  were  informed  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  guardians  that  in  cases  presenting 
difficulty  in  the  manner  ]3rescribed  by  the  Rule  referred 
to  the  services  of  the  nearest  medical  practitioner  should 
be  requisitioned.  Medical  men  so  summoned  by  mid- 
wives  were  asked  to  notify  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  of 
the  fact  of  their  attendance  in  all  such  cases,  giving 
briefly  the  particulars  of  the  case  and  of  the  midwife 
who  requisitioned  their  services,  so  that  the  matter  might 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  guardians. 

Chesterton  Union  (Cambridge). 
Arrangements   are  made  with   the  district  medical 
ofrioers  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  10s.  6d.  for  attend- 
ance and  medicines  in  ordinary  cases  where  the  woman 
is  in  receipt  of  relief  and  special  cases  are  provided  for 
by  Article  183  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  1847. 
As  regards  cases  in  receipt  of  relief  the  guardians  are  not 
as  a  rule  prepared  to  entertain  claims  from  other  medical 
practitioners,  but  if  the  district  medical  officer  is  not  avail- 
able, the  guardians  will  pay  the  same  fees  to  another 
medical  man  for  attendance  and  medicines  when  sent  for 
in  urgent  cases  under  Rules  18  and  19  of  the  Central  Mid- 
wives  Board.    In  regard  to  cases  not  in  receipt  of  relief, 
where  the  husband,  or  nearest  relative  or  friend  of  a 
destitute  woman  not  in  possession  of  an  order  upon  the 
District  medical  officer,  is  requested  by  a  midwife  to 
provide  medical  help  under  the  abnormal  circumstances 
set  out  in  Nos.  18  and  19  of  the  said  Rules  and  such 
person  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  such  medical  help,  appHca- 
tion  may  within  fourteen  days  be  made  to  the  guardians, 
who  will,  if  satisfied  of  such  inability  to  pay,  that  the 
case  was  an  urgent  one,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  district  medical  officer,  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  medical  attendant  the  following'fees 
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for  the  necessary  attendance  and  medicines,  viz.  :  A  fee 
of  £1  for  attendance  and  medicines  \vhere  no  subsequent 
attendance  is  required,  or  a  fee  of  £2  where  subsequent 
attendances  are  necessary.  Unless  the  guardians  other- 
wise order  the  relief  will  be  given  by  way  of  loan. 

Swansea  Union. 

The  circular  from  this  society  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  made  no  recommendation 
thereon. 

St.  Thomas'  Union  (Exetee). 
The  guardians  decided  that  in  cases  arising  under 
Rule  18  they  will,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  woman  is 
too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
doctor  called  in  the  fees  usually  paid  to  district  medical 
officers,  viz.  :  10s.  for  his  attendance  in  cases  of  child- 
birth within  two  miles  of  his  residence,  and  the  sum  of 
£1  for  similar  cases  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles 
from  his  resdience. 

Isle  of  Thanet  Union. 

The  guardians  have  for  some  years  paid  medical 
practitioners  fees  for  attending  cases  of  difficult  confine- 
ment on  requisition  by  certified  midwives  provided  they 
v/ere  satisfied  that  the  parties  themselves  were  unable 
to  pay.  The  amount  of  the  fee  was  always  £2 :  since  the 
receipt  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Memorandum 
a  circular  was  issued  to  medical  practitioners  informing 
them  that  when  the  services  of  a  medical  practitioner  are 
reqiiisitioned  by  a  midwife  under  Rule  18  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board,  the  guardians,  if  satisfied  that  the 
patient  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  practitioner,  will 
themselves  pay  him  according  to  services  rendered,  but 
in  no  case  will  they  be  responsible  for  more  than  £2. 
All  cases  in  which  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
guardians  for  payment  should  be  notified  forthwith  to 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  district. 

Devonpoet  Union. 

This  society's  circular  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
consideration  and  report. 

Easingwold  Union  (Yorkshiee). 

No  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  this  society's 
circular. 

Auckland  Union. 

The  guardians  had  previously  passed  a  resolution 
undertaking  to  pay  for  the  services  of  medical  men  who 
might  be  called  in  by  midwives 

Nev/poet  Pagnell  Union. 

The  guardians  agreed  to  pay  a  fee  of  10s.  to  medical 
practitioners  (not  being  medical  officers)  when  called  in 
to  a  confinement  by  a  certified  midwife  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  husband  is  unable  to  pay 

Paeish  of  Paddincton. 

Although  the  guardians  had  made  no  definite  promise 
to  pay,  yet  they  paid  a  fee  to  a  medical  practitioner  who 
was  not  one  of  their  own  medical  officers,  in  a  case  which 
occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Jlidwives  Act,  1902  ; 
and  since  then  they  have  not  (March  8th,  1908)  received 
a  single  application  of  a  similar  kind.  In  reply  to  a 
communication  from  the  London  County  Council  the 
guardians  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  allow  their 
district  medical  officers  to  attend  women  in  confinements 
when  summoned  by  a  certified  midwife,  and  pay  them 
the  fees  ah-eady  agreed  upon  by  the  guardians  and  the 
district  medical  officers  provided  the  cases  are  suitable 
for  parish  relief  and  the  district  medical  officers  are 
unable  to  obtain  payment  from  the  persons  liable. 

Macclesfield  ^Union. 

The  guardians  informed  medical  practitioners  that 
when  they  attend  a  case  in  compliance  with  a  request 
of  a  midwife  on  Form  A.  if  it  should  afterwards  appear 
to  the  guardians  that  the  patient  or  her  husband  is  unable 
by  reason  of  poverty  to  pay  for  the  same,  they  will  pay 


their  usual  fee  for  such  attendance.  The  fee  which  the 
guardians  allow  is  10s.  for  an  ordinary  case  and  £2  in  any 
special  case  in  which  great  difficulty  may  have  occurred 
in  the  delivery,  or  long  subsequent  attendance  in  respect 
of  some  puerperal  malady  or  affection  may  have  been 
requisite. 

Cltjtton  Union. 
No  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  society's  circular. 

GoDSTONE  Union. 
Receipt  of  society's  circular  was  acknowledged. 

Paeish  of  Liveepool. 

The  claims  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  city  of 
Liverpool  arising  imder  the  circumstances  specified  in 
the  society's  circular  and  report  are  recognised  by  the- 
civic  authority  acting  through  the  medical  officer  of 
health. 

OldhajM  Union. 
This  society's  circular  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  in- 
due course. 

Deiffield  Union. 

The  board  of  guardians  resolved  to  pay  medical  practi- 
tioners, when  called  in  on  the  advice  of  midwives  to- 
attend  upon  poor  persons  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  same 
fees  as  those  paid  in  this  xmion  to  medical  officers  under 
Articles  182  and  183  of  the  General  Consolidated  Orders 
(Union)  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  dated  July  24th,- 
1847,  namely : — 

(a)  A  fee  of  10s.  in  each  ordinary  midwifery  case- 
as  mentioned  in  Article  182  of  the  said  orders. 

(&)  A  fee  not  exceeding  £1  in  each  special  mid- 
wifery case  of  great  difficulty  or  long  subsequent- 
attendance  as  mentioned  in  Article  183  of  the- 
said  orders. 

With  the  usual  allowance  for  mileage  added  to  the 
fees  in  each  case. 

Battle  Union. 

The  guardians  -will  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fee  of  £1  to 
any  medical  practitioner  whose  presence  may  be- 
required  by  a  certified  midwife  under  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances set  out  in  Rule  18  of  the  new  rules  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Board,  provided  the  said  guardians  are 
satisfied  that  the  woman  and  her  husband  are  too  poor 
to  pay  the  fee  of  the  medical  practitioner  thus  called  in. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  fee  are  supplied. 

Newhaven  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  to  pay  the  sum  of  £1  Is.  in  each 
case  where  the  medical  man  is  called  in  by  the  midwife  ^ 
and  it  is  afterwards  found  that  the  patient,  or  her  hus- 
band, is  unable  to  pay  the  fee.    The  clerk  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fee  is  satisfactory. 

Ashton-tjndee-Lyne  LTnion. 

The  guardians  accepted  the  recommendation  of  their 
Committee  that  prior  to  taking  action  in  regard  to  the  ■ 
circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  &c.,  they  should 
await  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Executive  Council, 
of  the  Poor  I^aw  Unions  Association. 

Berkhamsted  Union. 
The  guardians  resolved  that  in  midwifery  cases  where 
a  practitioner  is,  on  the  advice  of  a  certified  midwife^ 
called  in  to  a  woman  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief,  or  as  to 
whom  the  guardians  subsequently  decide  that  she  is 
too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  such  medical  fee  be 
paid  by  the  board  at  the  following  rates,  viz.  :  10s.  for 
ordinary  midwifery  cases,  and  £2  for  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  difficulty  or  long  after  attendance,  although 
no  order  may  have  been  given  by  an  officer  of  the  board. 

Huntingdon  Union. 
The  guardians  of  this  union  have  given  their  relievmg 
officers  an  ample  discretion  to  deal  with  cases  under  the 
Midwives  Act. 
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Bkadfokd-on-Avon  Union. 
The  society's  circular  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  and  they  decided  that  the  fees  to  be  paid 
to  medical  practitioners  called  in  by  midwives  should 
be  the  same  as  those  provided  for  by  the  General  Poor 
Law  Orders. 

Fbome  Union. 
Society's  circular  and  report  laid  before  the  guardians. 

Bakewell  Union. 
Guardians  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 

ToTNES  Union. 
The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  the  statutory  pro" 
visions  are  sufficient,  and  that  no  further  arrangements 
are.  necessary  in  the  matter. 

POCKLINGTON  UnION, 

The  guardians  have  intimated  to  the  medical  men 
and  midwives  in  the  union  their  willingness  to  consider 
applications  for  fees  where  a  medical  man  has  been  called 
in  by  a  ceitified  midwife  under  Rule  18_of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board. 

St.  George's  in  the  Fields  and  St.  Geokge, 
Bloomsbury  Union. 

Receipt  of  the  society's  circular  and  report  acknow- 
ledged by  the  guardians. 

East  Ashford  Union. 

In  cases  arising  under  Rule  18  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  legally  responsible 
relatives  of  the  women  are  unable  to  pay  the  fee,  the 
guardians  will  be  prepared  to  pay  £1  Is.  per  case  for 
medical  assistance  requisitioned  by  the  midwife.  The 
midwives  are  told  that  if  no  arrangement  for  calling  in 
medical  help  has  been  made  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  of  the  district  should  be  requisitioned, 
and,  if  he  is  not  available,  the  nearest  medical  practi- 
tioner. 

Tiverton  Union. 

No  diflSculty  had  hitherto  been  experienced  in  this 
union,  directions  having  been  given  to  all  midwives  to 
6 end  for  the  district  medical  officer  in  cases  where  the 
patient  is  unable  to  pay  for  medical  assistance,  and  on 
the  guardians  being  satisfied  that  the  case  is  a  proper 
one  for  assistance  by  them  the  ordinary  midwifery  fee 
is  paid. 

Petworth  Union. 

The  society's  circular  and  report  was  laid  before  the 
guardians  and  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

Derby  Union. 

The  guardians  regretted  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  proposed  by  this 
society,  and  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon  for  payment 
at  all  they  are  in  favour  of  limiting  any  arrangements 
which  might  hereafter  be  made  to  their  own  district 
medical  officers. 

Parish  of  Lambeth. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  guardians  to  pay  the 
fee  of  the  medical  practitioner  summoned  by  a  midwife 
in  cases  of  emergency  in  this  parish,  and  to  pay  the  fee 
fixed  under  the  General  Consolidated  Poor  Law  Orders. 

Tamworth  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  to  remunerate  medical  practi- 
tioners practising  in  the  imion  in  cases  under  Rule  18, 
where  a  midwife  summons  a  medical  practitioner  to 
her  assistance,  and  the  husband  is  too  poor  and  unable 
to  pay  his  charges,  with  a  fee  of  one  guinea. 

Dore  Union. 

The  guardians  for  the  present  intended  to  adhere  to 
their  usual  practice,  that  is  to  grant  medical  attendance 


in  those  cases  in  which  they  think  the  circumstances'of 
the  case  require  it,  and  where  due  application  has  been 
made  to  them  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer. 

Parish  of  Bermondsey. 

The  guardians  decided  to  deal  with  each  case  imder 
the  Midwives  Act  upon  its  merits. 

Ongar  Union. 

The  society's  circular  and  report  was  brought  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

City  of  Nottingham. 

The  guardians  decided  to  pay  fees  for  attendance  of 
medical  men,  called  in  by  midwives,  to  lying-in  women. 
The  guardians  satisfy  themselves  that  the  husband  or 
other  responsible  person  is  too  poor  to  provide  the  services 
of  a  medical  man.  They  had  paid  several  fees  of  21s., 
one  of  31s.  6d.,  and  some  smaller  fees  were  charged. 

Parish  of  Brighton. 

The  guardians  are  prepared  to  deal  with  individual 
cases  as  they  arise. 

Coventry  Union. 

The  guardians  pay  one  guinea  in  all  cases  that  come 
under  the  Midwives  Act,  whether  instrumental  or  other- 
wise. 

Fylde  Union. 

The  society's  circular  letter  and  report  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  guardians,  but  they  took  no  action  in 
the  matter. 

Holborn  Union. 

LTnder  Section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1848,  the  guardians  have  power  to  pay  any  medical 
practitioner  who  may  have  been  summoned  to  a  case  of 
difficulty  or  emergency,  and  although  the  guardians  have 
decided  to  pass  no  general  resolution  on  the  subject, 
they  are  prepared  to  consider  every  case  which  arises  in 
the  Holborn  Union  on  its  merits,  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  friends  or  relatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  medical  practitioners'  fees,  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
him  in  accordance  with  the  existing  Poor  Law  scale. 

Lymington  Union. 

The  society's  circular  and  report  was  laid  by  the 
guardians,  but  no  directions  ^were  given  thereon. 

Northleach  Union. 

The  report  of  the  society's  Midwives  Committee  was 
considered  by  the  guardians,  and  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  guardians  dealt  with  each  case 
on  its  merits  as  it  arose. 

Blean  Union  (Canterbury). 

The  guardians  of  this  union  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  remuneration  of  medical  practitioners  called  in 
by  midwives,  such  payment  to  be  10s.  6d.  when  called 
in  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  £1  Is.  when  called  in 
between  8  p.m.,  and  8  a.m. 

East  Gbinstead  Union. 

In  cases  arising  imder  Rule  18  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  in  this  union,  the  guardians  will  be  prepared  to- 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Hambledon  Union  (Guildford). 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  circular  letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  reference  to  payment  of  medical  practitioners 
called  in  to  attend  upon  poor  persons  in  cases  of  difficulty 
in  midwifery  cases  on  the  advice  of  midwives,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  guardians  that  on  their  being  satisfied 
that  the  woman  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  a 
payment  not  exceeding  one  pound  shall  be  made  to  any 
medical  practitioner  called  in  on  the  advice  of  a  midwife 
to  attend  a  case  of  confinement. 
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Haslingden  Union 

L«The  society's  circular  and  report  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Newton  Abbot  Union. 

The  guardians  had  informed  the  medical  practitioners 
that  they  would  pay  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.  in  any  case  in  which 
the  practitioner  was  called  in  by  a  midwife  where  the 
parent  or  guardian  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  a  fee. 
This  is  the  same  fee  as  paid  to  the  district  medical  ofi&cers. 

TiSBiTEY  Union. 

The  guardians  resolved,  on  the  report  of  the  London 
Medical  Protection  Society  having  been  read,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board,  Guardians  ought  to  have 
power  in  their  discretion  to  pay  the  fee  of  a  medical 
practitioner  called  in  by  a  midwife. 

Tynemotjth  Union. 

The  guardians  had  arrived  at  a  decision  to  consider 
and  deal  with  any  application  for  remimeration  in  respect 
of  medical  assistance  rendered  in  cases  of  this  nature 
{i.e.,  cases  of  difficult  child  birth  when  medical  practi- 
tioners are  called  in  by  midwives). 

Welwyn  Union. 

The  guardians  concurred  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Pro- 
tection Society. 

Pabish  op  Alverstoke. 

The  guardians  informed  the  medical  practitioners 
and  midwives  of  their  willingness  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  payment  of  the  fee  to  a  medical  man  called  in  by 
a  midwife  in  any  case  where  it  is  found,  after  inquiry, 
that  the  person  is  too  poor  to  pay.  The  fees  to  be  paid 
are  the  same  as  to  the  district  medical  officers,  viz. :  In 
ordinary  cases,  15s.  ;  in  difficult  cases,  £2.  All  the 
medical  men  replied  agreeing  to  these  conditions. 

Barnstaple  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  was  submitted  to  the  board 
but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

Faversham  Union. 

The  practice  of  the  guardians  has  been  to  consider 
each  application  from  a  medical  man,  for  attending  in 
confinement  at  the  request  of  a  midwife,  on  its  merits, 
and  if  it  is  thought  that  a  fee  is  properly  payable  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  fee  hitherto  paid 
has  been  that  granted  to  the  medical  officers  under  the 
Poor  Law  Orders.  They  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
case  of  relief,  and  deal  with  it  accordingly. 

Strand  Union. 
Receipt  of  the  society's  circular  and  report  was  acknow- 
ledged with  a  statement  that  they  had  been  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  guardians. 

Wandsworth  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  submitted  to  the 
guardians,  and  in  reply  it  was  stated  that  in  1906  a 
circular  Was  issued  to  all  the  registered  midwives  within 
the  union  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several 
district  medical  officers,  and  suggesting  that  as  no  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Act  for  a  medical  practitioner 
being  remunerated,  they  should  in  cases  of  poverty  send 
on  to  the  nearest  district  medical  officer,  who  could 
attend  the  case  and  afterwards  get  an  order  from  the 
relieving  officer.  The  issue  of  the  circular  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  local  practitioners,  and  a 
deputation  waited  upon  the  guardians,  and  from  the 
remarks  of  the  deputation  it  appeared  that  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  circular  favoured  the  medical  men 
who  happened  to  bo  district  medical  officers  more  than 
the  general  body  of  medical  practitioners,  and  it  was 
decided  that  before  withdrawing  the  circular  the  local 
association  should  be  asked  whether  they  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  guardians  placed  them  on  the  same  footing 


as  the  district  medical  officers,  to  whom  a  recognised 
fee  of  15s.  is  allowed  in  cases  of  midwifery,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly imderstood  that  each  case  would  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  the 
<5uardians  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  pay  the 
fee  in  any  particular  case.  The  local  eissociation  would 
not  accept  this,  and  proposed  a  scale  of  charge  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  that  paid  to  the  district  medical 
officers,  and  the  guardians  of  course,  declined  to  agree 
to  their  terms,  and  in  consequence  the  circular  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  midwives.  Notwithstanding  that, 
the  circular  suggests  sending  to  the  district  medical 
officers,  the  guardians  have,  in  two  or  three  cases,  paid 
the  fee  of  15s.  to  other  medical  practitioners  where  it 
was  evident  the  persons  were  too  poor  to  pay.  The  last 
application  was  from  a  doctor  who  stated  that  the  husband 
of  the  patient  was  too  poor  to  pay,  but  upon  inquiry  being 
made  the  husband  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  the 
doctor  called  in,  and  it  would  appear  that  although  the 
husband,  on  the  night  of  the  confinement,  was  unable 
to  pay  a  fee  down,  the  doctor  did  not  appear  to  have 
tried  to  collect  the  amount,  but  applied  to  the  guardians 
for  it.    Needless  to  say  the  application  was  refused. 

Stepney  Union. 

The  guardians  decided  to  take  no  action  on  the  circular 
and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Pro- 
tection Society.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  union  to  pay 
a  fee  of  3s.  6d.  for  an  attendance  during  the  day,  and 
7s.  6d.  for  aa  attendance  during  the  night,  to  any  medical 
practitioner  who  may  be  called  upon  to  attend  a  destitute 
sick  person  in  the  absence  of  the  district  medical  officer. 

Droxford  Union,  Hants. 
The  guardians  are  not  aware  that  any  certified  midwife 
is  at  present  practising  within  the  union.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  board,  on  an  application  being  made,  to 
grant  medical  orders  in  confinement  cases  where  they 
are  of  opinion  that  poverty  exists. 

Hayfield  Union. 

The  question  of  the  payment  of  medical  men  called 
in  by  midwives,  had  already  been  dealt  with  in  this 
union. 

Hertford  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  board  did  not  consider  the  matter 
one  in  which  they  could  interfere. 

Malton  Out-Relief  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  laid  before  a  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  but  no  order  was  made  thereon.  There 
are  no  midwives  practising  within  this  union. 

Rugby  Union. 

The  guardians  took  no  action  on  the  circular  and 
report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection 
Society  which  were  laid  before  them. 

Warwick  Union. 

The  guardians  had  passed  the  following  resolution  ; — 
"  That  where  the  husband  or  nearest  relative  or 
friend  of  a  destitute  woman  not  in  posS3Ssion  of 
an  order  upon  the  district  medical  officer  is  re- 
quested by  a  midwife  to  provide  medical  help  for 
such  woman  under  the  abnormal  circumstances  set 
out  in  Nos.  18  and  19  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board,  and  such  husband,  relative  or 
friend  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  such  medical  help,  sach 
husband,  relative  or  friend  shall  call  in  the  district 
medical  officer,  but,  if  such  officer  is  not  available 
without  undue  delay  then  some  other  medical  man 
should  be  called  in,  and  it  shall  be  open  to  such 
husband,  relative  or  friend  to  apply  to  the  guardians, 
who  will,  if  satisfied  of  such  inability  to  pay,  that 
the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  services  of  the  district  medical 
officer,  be  prepared  to  pay  the  private  medical 
attendant  called  in  a  fee  of  from  5s.  to  £1  Is." 
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Carlisle  Union. 

The  guardians  ordered  the  circular  and  report  of  the 
London  and  Coiuities  Medical  Protection  Society  to  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Fareham  Union. 
The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  brought  before  the  board, 
and  were  receiving  their  most  careful  attention. 

Hendon  Union. 

The  guardians  had  resolved  :— 

(1)  That  where  the  husband  or  nearest  relative 
or  friend  of  the  destitute  woman,  not  in  possession 
of  an  order  upon  the  district  medical  officer,  is 
requested  by  a  midwife  to  provide  help  for  such 
woman  under  any  of  the  abnormal  circumstances 
set  out  in  Nos.  18  and  19  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board,  and  such  husband,  relative  or  friend 
is  too  poor  to  pay  for  such  help,  such  husband  or 
relative  or  friend  shall  call  in  a  medical  practitioner, 
and  it  shall  be  open  to  such  husband,  relative  or 
friend  to  apply  to  the  guardians,  who  will,  if  satisfied 
of  such  inability  to  pay,  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
medical  practitioner  called  in  a  fee  of  £1  Is. 

(2)  Tliat  in  cases  where  the  district  medical  officer 
is  called  in  imder  such  Rule  the  same  fee  be  paid 
to  him  as  to  a  private  medical  practitioner. 

Henstead  Union. 

The  guardians  had  no  special  views  to  express  on  the 
subject  of  the  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and 
Counties  Medical  Protection  Society. 

Lichfield  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Coimties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  laid  before  the  guardians, 
but  no  action  was  taken  with  regard  thereto. 

Saint  Austell  Union  (Cornwall). 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  submitted  to  the  guar- 
dians, but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
The  report  and  circular  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  guardians. 

j  Richmond  Union  (Surrey). 

The  guardians  had  already  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  medical  practitioners  in  this  imion  to  pay 
them  a  fee  of  £1  lis.  6d.  in  respect  of  their  attendance 
in  cases  of  confinement  when  summoned  by  a  midwife, 
subject  to  the  guardians  being  satisfied  that  the  patient 
attended  is  unable  to  pay  a  medical  fee. 

Whitby  Union. 
The  board  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Bromley  Union  (Kent). 

The  guardians  decided,  on  being  satisfied  that  a  woman 
is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  to  allow  the  same  fee 
to  a  medical  practitioner  called  in  by  the  midwife  as 
is  now  paid  to  the  several  medical  officers  in  this  union, 
viz.,  10s. 

Croydon  Union. 
The  guardians  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  circular 
and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Pro- 
tection Society,  and  stated  that  no  action  was  taken 
thereon. 

Festinioo  Union. 

The  guardians  reported  that  there  were  no  registered 
midwives  in  this  union. 

Kidderminster  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Jledical  Protection  Society  were  laid  before  the  guardians, 
but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 


LoNGTOWN  Union. 
The  guardians  will  be  prepared  to  favourably  consider 
the  pajTnent  o^  a  fee  to  a  medical  practitioner  called 
in  by  a  midwife  as  and  when  the  occasion  arises  and 
the  fact  is  brought  before  them  in  a  proper  way. 

ScuLCOATEs  Union. 
After  considering  the  circular  and  report  of  the  London 
and  Counties  Medical  Protection  Society  the  guardians 
decided  that  they  could  not  extend  the  following  under- 
taking which  they  had  adopted  in  June,  1905 — i.e.,  to 
pay  according  to  the  usual  scale  for  the  services  of  the 
district  medical  officers  when  summoned  by  midwives 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Article  17  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  although 
medical  orders  have  not  been  obtained,  if  satisfactory 
evidence  be  submitted  to  the  guardians  that  by  reason 
of  poverty  the  persons  concerned  are  themselves  unable 
to  pay  for  such  medical  assistance. 

Cerne  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Sosiety  were  considered,  and  the 
guardians  replied  saying  that  they  have  always  con- 
sidered each  case,  and  have  given  an  order  to  the  medical 
practitioner  if  satisfied  that  the  persons  are  destitute 
and  unable  to  pay. 

FoLESHiLL  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  submitted  to  the 
guardians,  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

Howden  Union. 
The  Howden  Union  pay  medical  practitioners  sum- 
moned by  midwives  in  emergency  cases  upon  the  Poor 
Law  scale. 

KiNGSTON-UPON-HuLL  INCORPORATION  FOR 

THE  Poor. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  considered,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  as  the  matter  had  already  been  dealt  with 
by  the  board  no  action  be  taken  thereon. 

Reigate  Union. 

The  guardians  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arises,  and 
in  proper  cases  they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  fees  paid 
in  similar  circumstances  to  the  union  medical  officers. 

Staines  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
IMedical  Protection  Society  were  laid  before  the  guardians. 
They  had  already  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter 
referred  to. 

Swindon  and  Highworth  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  laid  before  the  guardians, 
and  no  action  was  taken  theieon. 

Dover  Union. 

The  guardians  have  for  many  years  past  paid  the 
usual  fees  to  their  medical  officers  in  cases  where  poor 
people  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance 
in  cases  of  confinement,  and  no  distinction  is  made  as 
to  the  cases  already  attended  to  by  a  midwife,  each  case 
being  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

Drayton  Union. 

The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  were  submitted  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  they  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Basingstoke  Union. 

In  the  cases  of  medical  practitioners  Called  in  by  mid- 
wives,  the  guardians  take  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  if 
it  appears  that  the  patient  and  those  legally  responsible 
for  her  are  unable  through  poverty  to  pay  the  practitioner's 
fee,  the  guardians  pay  him  such  remuneration  as  thev 
think  fit. 


429.— App.  Xr. 
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RisBRtDGE  Union.' 

The  guardians  forwarded  the  following  letter  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  asked  that  copies  of  the 
circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical 
Protection  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  to  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  : — 

Risbridge  Union. 

Clerk's  Office,  Haverhill, 

March  21st,  1908 

Midwives  Act,  1902. 

Sir, — The  guardians  of  the  Risbridge  Union  beg  to 
inform  the  Local  Government  Board  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  London  and  Counties  Medical 
Protection  Society,  Ltd.,  of  31,  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
London,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  payment  for 
medical  assistance  called  in  by  midwives.  The  guardians 
in  this  imion  have  resolved  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£1  Is.  in  such  cases  to  medical  men  called  in  by  midwives 
should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  the  payment 
as  pointed  out  on  p.  3  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  July  29th  last,  but  the  guardians 
desire  to  point  out  the  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  such 
cases.  The  midwife  is  compelled  to  call  in  a  medical 
man  in  accordance  with  Rule  18  of  the  Midwives  Board 
Regulations,  the  medical  man  need  not  attend  unless  he 
is  certain  of  his  fee,  the  husband  or  natural  guardian  of 
the  woman  may  refuse  to  pay  the  fee,  and  if  the  doctor 
refuses  to  attend,  the  poor  woman's  life  may  be  in  danger 
and  there  may  be  cases  where  lives  will  be  lost  owing  to 
the  delay. 

The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  were  an  order  to  be  issued  making  the 
guardians  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  fee  not  to 
exceed  that  payable  to  district  medical  officers  imder 
the  terms  of  the  General  Order  (Consolidated)  July  24th, 
1847,  Art.  183,  and  give  them  the  power  to  recover, 
from  the  husband  or  natural  guardian  of  the  woman 
confined,  the  fee  so  paid  should  the  guardians  on  considera- 
^-ion  think  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  fee  should  be  repaid. 

The  guardians  agree  with  the  expressions  contained  in 
the  letter  from  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protec- 
tion Society,  Ltd.,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
most  unsatisfactory.— I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed)    S.  L.  Bigmore, 
Clerk., 

The  Secretary,  Local  Government  Board. 

Parish  of  St.  George-in-thb-East. 

The  guardians  noted  the  views  of  the  London  and 
Counties  Medical  Protection  Society. 

Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 

The  guardians  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  circular 
and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protec- 
tion Society,  and  took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Abergavenny  Poor  Law  Union. 
The  guardians  will  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arises. 

Shifnal  Union. 

The  guardians  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  letter  and 
report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection 
Society. 

West  Ham  Uniok. 

The  guardians  were  unable  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
for  them  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  medical  practi- 
tioners summoned  by  midwives  to  assist  in  emergency, 
the  scale  of  payment  not  to  be  lower  than  the  existing 
Poor  Law  scale  for  attendance  on  mid-wifery  cases,  as  in 
their  opinion  the  medical  relief  arrangements  throughout 
their  union  area  are  sufficient  to  meet  emergencies  of  the 
nature  indicaieO, 

Lincoln  Union. 

The  guardians  considered  the  letter  and  report  of  the 
London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection  Society,  and 
arrived  at  a  decision  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 


Oldham  Union. 
The  guardians  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Parish  of  St.  IVLvry,  Islington. 
The  guardians  of  this  parish  consider  each  case  on  its 
merits  where  a  medical  practitioner  has  been  called  in 
by  a  midwife  and  decide  whether  the  fee  should  be  paid. 

Parish  of  Chelsea. 
The  guardians  considered  the  letter  and  Report  of  the 
London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection  Society,  and 
resolved  to  take  no  action  thereon. 

Guildford  Union. 
The  guardians  having  regard  to  No.  18  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Central  Midwives  Board,  will,  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  woman  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee,  be  prepared 
to  exercise  their  powers  rmder  the  Poor  Law  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1848,  and  pay  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.  to  the  medical 
man  called  in  by  a  midwife  where  one  visit  is  made,  and 
a  fee  of  £1  Is.  where  the  attendance  of  the  medical  man 
is  necessary  after  the  first  visit. 

Parish  of  Hammersmith. 

The  guardians  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
their  outdoor  medical  officers  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  them  in  cases  where  they  have  been  summoned  by 
midwives  to  assist  them  in  emergencies,  whereby,  if  the 
patient  is  unable  to  pay,  the  medical  officer  shall  submit 
to  the  guardians  his  claim,  and  in  the  event  of  the  case 
being  foimd  to  be  such  as  in  the  ordinary  way  had 
application  been  made  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a 
Midwifery  Order,  it  would  have  been  granted,  a  fee 
M'Ould  be  paid  to  the  medical  practitioner  on  the  same 
scale  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  had  a  Relieving 
Officers  Order  been  actually  given  in  the  first  instance. 

Norton  Out-Relief  Union.  . 
The  circular  and  report  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society  was  laid  before  the  guardians 
but  no  Order  was  made  thereon.    There  are  no  midwives 
practising  within  this  union. 

Isle  of  Wight  Union. 
In  this  union,  so  far  as  the  guardians  know  the  con- 
dition of  things  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  London 
and  Coimties  Medical  Protection  Society  has  not  arisen. 

Ashbourne  Union. 

The  guardians  decided  to  pay  a  fee  of  10s.  to  medical 
jjractitioners  summoned  by  midwives  to  assist  them  in 
emergencies  provided  a  proper  record  of  having  been 
called  in  is  sent  by  the  medical  practitioner  to  the  local 
supervising  authority.  The  fee  is  the  same  as  that  paid 
to  the  district  medical  officers. 

Cardiff  Union. 
The  guardians  have  resolved  to  consider  any  applica- 
tion by  a  mdical  man  for  a  fee  (when  called  in  to  attend 
a  difficult  case  of  labour — by  a  certified  midwife  imder 
the  Rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board) — upon  its 
merits  but  are  not  prepared  to  issue  any  general  intima- 
tion of  their  willingness  to  pay  fees  of  this  description. 

Kingsbridge  Union. 
On  the  subject  of  payment  to  medical  practitioners 
called  in  to  assist  midwives  in  confinement  cases,  in  relief 
and  destitution  cases,  the  guardians  recommend  that  the 
medical  practitioners  should  be  remunerated  as  follows  : — 
Half  a  guinea  as  a  minimum  fee  and  Is.  per  mile  as  travel- 
ling expenses. 


It  appears  from  the  above  replies  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  imions  in  which  there  are  no  mid- 
wives,  and  in  these,  of  course,  the  question  of  providing 
for  medical  assistance  to  midwives  does  not  arise. 
A  certain  niimber  of  boards  of  guardians  decline  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  matter  of  providing 
medical  assistance  for  midwives  altogether.  Of  those 
boards  which  make  provision  for  medical  assistance  to 
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midwlves  a  considerable  number  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  o\vn  medical  officers  can  give  all  the 
help  needed,  and  they  have  arranged  to  pay  them  the 
same  fees  that  they  already  receive  -when  they  attend 
confinement  cases  under  a  Midwifery  Order  from  the  re- 
Jieving  officer,  provided  that  inability  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance  is  satisfactorily  made  out.  Several  boards 
extend  this  arrangement  by  saying  that  other  medical 
practitioners  may  be  called  in  if  the  district  medical 
officers  are  found  to  be  not  available.  Other  boards 
recognising  the  necessity  for  providing  prompt  assistance 
have  arranged  for  the  payment  of  any  medical  prac- 
titioner, or  the  neare3t  available  medical  practitioner, 
when  summoned  by  midwives  to  patients  who  are  unable 
to  pay.  Of  these  methods,  your  Committee  strongly 
recommends  the  last  as  being  the  only  one  which  will 
properly  obviate  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  loss  of 
time.  As  regards  fee?,  it  is  evident  that  the  fee?  at  present 
paid  by  boards  of  guardians  to  their  medical  officers 
for  attendance  on  confinement  cases  vary  considerably, 
and  are,  in  many  instance?,  very  inadequate.  Your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  fee  of  £1  Is.  is  the  lowest 
that  should  be  paid  to,  or  received  by,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner for  attendance  on  a  confinement  case,  and  that 
not  le3s  than  £2  23.  should  be  paid  in  cases  of  special 
difficulty.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  also  that  the 
fee  paid  should  be  fixed  to  include  a  few  subsequent 
visits  by  the  medical  man  to  the  patient,  as  these  are 
very  desirable  in  interests  of  the  patients  in  cases  coming 
under  Rule  18  of  the  Rule?  of  the  Midwive?  Board.  In 
regard  to  the  mode  of  proving  the  poverty  of  the  patients 
ihere  is  a  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  boards 
■of  guardians.  Some  boards  seek  to  throw  upon  the 
medical  practitioners  the  onus  of  proving  the  poverty 
of  the  patients  ;  other  boards  undertake  that  task  through 
their  own  officers.  The  former  method  is  most  objec- 
tionable in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  and  the 
latter  is  the  one  which  alone  should  be  adopted.  Several 
boards  of  guardians  appear  to  require  that  the  patient's 
husband,  relative  or  friend,  should  apply  for  the  medical 
practitioner's  fee,  although  it  is  not  stated  whether  or 


not  the  money  is  handed  to  such  applicant.  Presumably 
the  money  will  be  sent  direct  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
or  he  may  often  fail  to  receive  it.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  patient's  husband,  relative,  or  friend 
will  not  be  so  anxious  about  the  payment  of  the  medical 
practitioners  fee  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending 
before  a  board  of  guardians,  etc.,  and  if  the  practitioner 
has  to  wait  till  he  does  so  for  his  fee  he  will  often  wait 
in  vain.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  husband,  etc., 
must  apply  within  a  week  or  fortnight.  The  more  usual 
method  is  far  preferable  by  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner sends  in  particulars  of  his  claim,  and  the  guardians, 
after  such  inquiry  as  they  think  desirable,  pay  the  medical 
practitioner  his  fee.  In  conclusion  your  Committee 
strongly  urge : — 

(1)  That  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
no  doctor  shall  be  expected  to  attend  on  the  sum- 
mons of  a  midwife  unless  he  chooses  to  undertake 
such  work  at  the  fees  guaranteed  by  the  guardians, 
or  others. 

(2)  That  the  fees  of  doctors  summoned  by  mid- 
wives  should  be  paid  to  them  in  all  cases  without 
requiring  from  them  any  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
the  patients,  any  necessary  inquiry  being  made  by 
the  boards  of  guardians,  or  others,  who  should  pay 
the  fee?  of  the  medical  practitioners  without  demur, 
and  then  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think  fit 
to  recover  the  fees  when  the  patients  are  able  to  pay 
them. 

(3)  That  when  a  doctor  is  summoned  by  a  mid- 
wife to  operate  or  attend  on  a  woman  in  a  serious 
emergency,  he  should  be  the  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  visit  the  patient  again,  and,  if  so, 
how  often,  and  that  for  these  visits  the  doctor  should 
be  entitled  to  the  usual  fees  in  addition  to  the  fee 
for  the  operation  or  attendance. 

The  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection 
Society  at  its  meeting  on  September  2nd,  1908. 
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REPORT  OF  MIDWIVES  COMMITTEE. 


This  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  working  of  the  Midwives  Act,  and  reporting 
thereon,  especially  in  reference  to  the  remuneration  of 
medical  practitioners  called  in  by  midwives. 

The  Committee  accordingly  directed  that  a  circular 
letter  should  be  addressed  to  members  of  the  Society, 
and  other  medical  practitioners,  and  also  published  in  the 
medical  press,  asking  for  ( 1 )  information  as  to  the  number 
of  confinements  to  which  each  medical  practitioner  had 
been  summoned  by  midwives  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Midwives'  Board  ;  (2)  what  payment  they  had  received 
in  each  case,  and  from  whom ;  (3)  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  each  case  to  which  they  were  summoned. 

Several  hundred  replies  were  received,  and  the  following 
information  has  been  derived  from  them  :— 

A  large  number  of  practitioners  replied  saying  that  they 
had  never  been  summoned  by  midwives,  several  saying 
that  there  were  no  midwives  in  their  districts. 

In  considerably  more  than  half  the  cases  the  medical 
practitioners  summoned  by  midwives  received  no  pay- 
ment whatever,  and  the  average  payment,  calculated  from 
a  large  number  of  cases,  was  not  over  9s.  A  noteworthy 
point  is  that  while  some  practitioners  seem  to  be  uni- 
formly unpaid,  a  few  seem  to  be  almost  uniformly  paid. 
Probably  the  class  of  people  in  the  districts  concerned 
accounts  largely  for  this  ;  but,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
-the  explanation  given  by  the  medical  practitioner  was 
that  he  refused  to  go  unless  paid. 

Of  the  fees  received  all  but  a  few  were  received  from 
the  patients  or  their  relatives,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite 
exceptional  for  payment  to  be  made  by  the  midwife.  A 
few  fees  were  paid  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  Nursing 
Associations,  Provident  Dispensaries,  etc. 


The  cases  to  which  the  medical  practitioners  were 
summoned  were,  in  the  great  majority,  serious  ones. 
Operative  assistance  was  required  in  many  cases.  The 
largest  number  of  the  less  serious  cases  were  described  as 
delayed  or  difficult  labour.  In  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  death  of  the  child  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  summoning  of  the  doctor,  and  puerperal 
fever  was  the  cause  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Grave  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  of  the 
writers  at  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone  of  many  of  the  letters  that,  unless  proper 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  doctors  summoned 
by  mid^vives,  the  latter  will  frequently  be  unable  to 
obtain  medical  assistance.  It  is  apparently  the  more 
galling  to  medical  practitioners  to  be  called  on  to  assist 
midwives  in  difficult  emergencies  without  payment,  be- 
cause they  often  regard  the  midwives  as  competing  with 
them  for  midwifery  practice,  and  doing  so  with  the  advan- 
tage of  charging  lower  fees,  and  of  being  able  to  advertise 
for  patients  with  impunity. 

This  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  or  other  competent  authority,  should  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  medical  practitioners  summoned  by 
midwives  to  assist  them  in  emergencies,  and  the  Com- 
mittee considers  that  the  scale  of  payment  should,  in  any 
case,  not  be  lower  than  the  existing  Poor  Law  scale  for 
attendance  on  midwifery  cases.  While  present  conditions 
continue  the  Committee  recommends  medical  men  to 
require  payment  to  be  made  in  advance  or  guaranteed 
by  some  responsible  person. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

G.  A.  Heron, 
January  Z\st,  1908.  •  Chairman. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  HELEN  NEWILL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  RESCUE  TRAINING  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN,  AND  GUARDIAN  KING'S 
NORTON  UNION. 


Affiuation  Oedebs. 


There  are  one  or  two  suggestions  we  should  like  to 
make  on  this  subject. 

1.  An  order  once  having  been  made,  should  be  enforced 
we  think  by  the  police,  and  not  by  the  mother  of  the 
child. 

(In  many  cases  not  only  time  is  wasted — which,  of 
course,  means  money  in  the  majority  of  cases — but 
expense  is  incurred  in  obtaining  a  summons  and  appearing 
in  court  again,  after  an  order  has  been  made,  because 
the  man  refuses  to  pay.  Frequently  too,  he  leaves  the 
town,  and  settles  in  another  under  an  assumed  name. 
Unless  the  mother  can  afford  to  trace  him  and  so  have 
a  summons  issued  against  him,  he  defies  the  law  and 
over  and  over  again  the  order  for  which  the  girl  has 
probably  paid  at  least  7s.  becomes  waste  paper.) 

2.  That  the  payment  he  is  ordered  to  pay  should  be 
m  .de  into  court  and  not  directly  to  the  mother  of  the 
child. 

The  great  aim  of  all  rescue  workers  is  to  sever  all 
connection  between  the  putative  father  and  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child.  For  very  obvious  reasons  the 
man  should  never  be  allowed  to  pay  directly  to  the 
woman.  At  present  no  one  but  the  mother  is  legally 
authorised  to  receive  it.    By  threats  or  persuasions  the 


man  when  paying  directly  has  every  opportunity  to 
induce  the  woman  either  to  return  to  him  or  relinquish 
her  claim  upon  him. 

3.  Men  having  such  orders  made  against  them  would, 
if  obliged  to  pay  into  court,  come  under  a  kind  of  police 
supervision  which  would  surely  be  a  most  wholesome 
discipline  and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  immorality. 

4.  That  when  these  cases  are  being  heard  in  court 
it  is  most  undesirable  that  young  men  and  young  women 
should  be  allowed  to  be  present  and  hear  all  the  sordid 
details,  unless  of  course,  they  are  needed  to  give  evidence. 

5.  Justices  should  be  empowered  on  the  application 
of  the  guardians  to  adjudge  the  paternity  of  bastard 
children,  and  to  make  an  order  upon  the  putative  father, 
without  the  evidence  of  the  mother  when,  through  deaths 
insanity,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause  her  evidence  cannot 
be  obtained. 

6.  When  an  order  is  once  made  either  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mother,  or  of  the  guardians,  it  should  con- 
tinue in  force,  until  the  child  attains  the  age  mentioned 
in  the  order  whether  the  mother  lives  so  long  or^^not. 


and  whenever  the  child  becomes  chargeable  to 
guardians  they  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  it. 


the 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  POOR  RELIEF  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN,  BY  MR.  D.  H.  ROTHWELL,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF 
THE  POOR. 


1.  Prior  to  the  year  1888  the  poor  of  this  town  were 
relieved  by  voluntary  subscriptions  raised  principally 
by  a  house  to  house  canvas.  For  many  years  when  the 
population  of  the  town  remained  fairly  stationary,  I  be- 
lieve this  system  of  relief  worked  satisfactorily,  but  in 
the  eighties,  when  the  population  increased  considerably, 
and  the  poor  along  with  it,  the  committee  havmg  charge 
of  the  poor  funds  found  themselves  gettmg  much  into 
debt,  for  the  reason  that  the  subscriptions  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  poor.  In  1888  the 
committee,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  obtain  legislation 
to  enable  them  to  levy  a  sufficient  rate  for  the  'proper 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  a  rate  has  since  that 
year  been  levied  yearly,  such  rate  averaging  about  6d. 
in  the  pound. 

2.  I  may  add  that  since  the  town  of  Douglas  found  it 
necessary  to  levy  a  rate  for  poor  relief  purposes,  most  of 
the  other  towns  and  parishes  in  the  island  have  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  similar  reasons,  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  suit,  and  to-day  only  few  places  in  the  island  are 
able  to  support  their  poor  out  of  funds  obtained  from 
voluntary  sources. 


3.  I  may  further  add  the  different  boards  of  guardians 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Insular  Work- 
house, it  having  been  built,  and  is  separately  controlled 
by  the  Insulir  Government,  and  inmates  sent  to- 
the  workhouse,  under  the  order  of  the  boards  of 
guardians,  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  a  week, 
which  is  collected  from  the  different  boards  quarterly. 

4.  The  poor  rate  on  the  town  of  Douglas  since  188H 
has  averaged  about  6d.  in  the  pound  and  produces  yearly 
about  £4,000. 

5.  I  daresay  the  cost  of  supporting  the  poor  of  the- 
island  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  apart 
from  the  £4,000  yearly  required  by  Douglas,  would  be 
covered  by  the  yearly  sum  of  £1,500. 

6.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  state  that  no  paid  relieving 
officers  are  employed  by  my  Board.  The  method  adopted 
many  years  ago,  of  guardians  voluntarily  distributinft- 
outdoor  relief  is  still  in  operation,  works  very  well,  and 
is  a  large  saving  yearly  to  the  Board  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  D.  M.  STEVENSON,  CITY  TREASURER,  GLASGOW, 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  Glasgow  Town  Council 
since  1892,  and  am  chairman  of  its  finance  committee. 
From  1899  to  1903,  I  was  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  bench  in  1903.  I  had  occasion, 
as  a  magistrate,  to  sit  during  the  four  years  as  a  judge 
in  the  police  courts.  I  have  taken  a  special  interest 
for  over  twenty  years  in  the  question  of  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  poverty  of  our  great  cities,  especially  with  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  distress  from  want  of  employ- 
ment. In  1889  and  1890,  the  question  came  promiaently 
before  a  society  of  which  I  was  honorary  secretary, 
with  the  result  that  a  special  committee  was  formed 
of  leading  citizens  with  the  then  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James 
King,  Bart.,  as  chairman,  and  myself  as  honorary  secre- 
tary, to  consider  and  report  on  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  labour  colony  in  Scotland. 

2.  General  Booth's  Darkest  England  Scheme  came  out 
shortly  afterwards,  and  in  1891  I  visited  several  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  labour  colonies.  In  December,  1891, 
a  larger  committee  was  formed,  of  which  I  was  joint 
convener,  called  the  Labour  Centres  Board.  Four  of  the 
members  were  sent  in  the  following  year  to  study  and 
report  on  the  Hadleigh  Farm  Colony,  and  on  labour 
colonies  in  Germany.  They  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  voluntary  farm  colony  where  food  and  shelter 
would  be  provided  for  able-bodied  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, in  exchange  for  work.  They  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  compulsory  colonies  for  inebriates 
and  for  certain  classes  of  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy 
•and  petty  crime. 

3.  The  public  did  not  respond  to  the  appeals  made 
from  time  to  time  for  support ;  moreover,  the  owners 
of  suitable  properties  were  unwilling  to  lease  or  sell 
portions  of  them  to  be  used  as  farm  colonies,  and  it  was 
not  until  1896  that  a  suitable  place,  at  a  rent  which  the 
committee  was  able  to  face,  was  obtained,  namely,  the 
-farm  of  Midlocharwoods,  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Dumfries.  The  Committee  formed  itself  into  the  Scottish 
Labour  Colony  Association,  and  leased  the  estate  at  £310 
per  annum,  with  an  option  of  purchase  at  £7,000.  The 
rent  was  afterwards  reduced  to  £280.  The  farm  was 
•worked  in  the  ordinary  way  during  1897.  A  few  colonists 
were  sent  down  early  in  1898,  and  by  the  end  of  1899, 
about  100  men  had  passed  through  the  colony. 

4.  The  farm  consists  of  150  acres  of  arable  land,  40  acres 
of  reclaimed  moss,  and  about  300  acres  of  unreclaimed 
moss.  The  crops  grown  are  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  cabbage,  and  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
poultry  are  reared.  Rug-making  and  brush-making  are 
also  carried  on  indoors. 

5.  Reports  are  issued  annually  with  a  summary  of 
the  accounts,  but  detailed  accounts  are  kept  by  the 
treasurer  and  audited  by  a  chartered  accountant.  Twelve 
copies  of  the  last  annual  report  and  a  copy  of  the  detailed 
accounts  for  the  years  ending  May,  1906,  and  May,  1907, 
are  handed  in.  These  show  the  income  and  expenditure 
and  the  profit  and  loss  on  the  various  trading  accounts. 

6.  In  1900,  the  estate  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
£6,250,  £2,250  being  paid  out  of  monies  subscribed  by 
the  public,  and  £4,000  remaining  as  a  burden  on  the 
property  at  3^  per  cent.,  with  the  option  of  repaying  as 
funds  permit.  Other  £2,000  have  already  been  paid  off 
out  of  public  subscriptions,  and  it  is  intended  to  pay  a 
further  sum  of  £500  in  May.  The  interest  on  the  amount 
outstanding  was  raised  last  year  to  4  per  cent. 

7.  Up  till  May  31st,  1907,  £2,811  of  additional  capital 
^expenditure  had  been  incurred  as  follows  :— 


Water  supply,  etc.  -       -       -       .  . 

Additions  to  buildings  and  fittings,  etc.  - 

Erecting  and  furnishing  dormitory  (met  by 
subscriptions  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose)  

Farm  improvements,  mcluding  reclaiming 
moss  land        -       -       .  . 


£ 

240 
1,036 


609 
926 


2,811 


8.  The  colony  used  to  accommodate  twenty-five  men 
or  even  thirty  at  a  pinch,  but  can  accommodate  forty 
since  the  new  dormitory  was  erected.  It  was  opened 
in  December,  1905,  and  the  old  dormitory  has  since  been 
used  for  indoor  work,  chiefly  rug-making. 

9.  The  following  was  the  total  current  expenditure 
for  the  years  1906  and  1907 


1906. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

Purchases  - 

792 

808 

Expsnses,  etc.      -       -       .  . 

79 

69 

Wages  (including  colonists'  labour) 

Zb4 

1,135 

1,108 

Colony : 

£ 

£ 

Stores  and  coal    -      .  . 

383 

455 

Clothing  and  tobacco  - 

86 

120 

Wages,  etc.  (excluding  grants  in 

130 

131 

kma). 

Expenses  ..... 

106 

140 

705 

846 

General  : 

£ 

£ 

Expenses  

81 

190 

1907  includes  £60  retiring  allowance 

of  the  late  farm  manager,  and 

£55  for  salaries  to  secretary 

and  treasurer,  whose  work  had 

previously  been  gratuitous. 

Bond  interest,  etc. 

177 

155 

258 

345 

The  foregoing  figures  include : — 

£ 

£ 

Cash  paid  to  colonists  - 

22 

25 

Clothing  

48 

74 

Tobacco       -       -       .       .  . 

38 

48 

Provisions  

358 

433 

Coal  

24 

21 

Nothing  has  been  paid  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
colonists.  No  statistics  are  kept  regarding  their  wives 
and  children.  The  men  are  not  questioned  regarding 
their  past,  and  the  information  volunteered  is  not  carefully 
recorded.  In  many  cases  their  only  chance  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf  is  to  have  their  past  obliterated. 

10.  The  following  are  abstracts  showing  the  profit  or 
loss  from  the  farm,  colony,  and  head  ofiice  :— 


1906. 

1907. 

£ 

£ 

Farm  : 

Sales  .... 

1,242 

1,100 

Stock  (increase) 

80 

182 

Total  credits 

1,322 

1,282 

* 

£ 

£  £ 

Expenditure  as  shown  £1,135 

1,108 

above. 

Rent  and  deprecia-  185 

226 

tion. 

1,320 

 1,334 

Profit  - 

2 

Loss  - 

52 

Colony : 

£ 

£ 

Value  of  labour  charged 

141 

114 

to  farm. 

Industry  department  — 

81 

profit.  . 

Contributions    for  main- 

12 

110 

tenance  of  colonists. 

Total  credits 

153 

305 

80 
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ieo3. 

1C07. 

Colony — cont. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenditure  as 

705 

846 

shown. 

ilent    and  de- 

117 

147 

preciation.  — 

822 

993 

Loss  - 

669 

688 

Oeneral  ; 

£ 

£ 

Rents,  etc. 

302 

312 

Expenditure  as  above 

258 

345 

Profit  - 

44 

Loss  - 

/  - 

33 

Abstract : 

£ 

£ 

Colony  loss 

669 

688 

Farm  loss 

52 

Farm  profit 

2 

General  profit  - 

.  44 

46 

General  loss 

33 

s. 

623 

£ 

£ 

Subscriptions  and 

dona- 

2,156 

1,485 

tions. 

Surplus  per  balance 

sheets 

1,533 

712 
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January,  1906 — cont. 
43.  Tailor. 
18.  Labourer. 
23.  Farm  worker. 
27.  Groom. 
35.  Joiner. 
40.  Labourer. 


The  number  of  colonists  resident  during  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1906  and  1907  were,  respectively,  89  and 
122.  Of  these,  there  were  resident  on  different  occasions 
two,  and  the  period  of  residence  overlapped  into  both 
years  in  thirty-five  cases. 

IL  For  the  year  ending  May,  1906,  £12  was  received 
on  account  of  inebriates  who  had  only  been  in  residence 
for  a  short  time.  During  the  year  1906-7,  four  inebriates 
from  Dundee  were  in  the  colony,  and  the  sum  of  £105 
was  received  for  them.  Five  pounds  was  also  received 
from  a  private  individual.  There  were  four  inebriates 
from  Glasgow  district,  but  no  amount  had  been  received 
on  their  account  up  till  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 
The  rate  allowed  by  Government  per  week  is  10s.  6d., 
subject  to  the  local  authority  allowing  3s.  6d. 

12.  The  number  of  colonists  resident  on  the  following 
dates  was : — 


March  31st,  1906   -  -  32 

June  30th,  1906     -  -  28 

September  30th,  1906  -  37 

December  31st,  1905  -  23 

December  31st,  1906  -  34 


March  31st,  1907  -  -  30 
June  30th,  1907  -  -  36 
September  30th,  1907  -  31 
December  31st,  1907    -  35 


and 


The  maximum  number  resident  in  1906  was  37, 
in  1907  was  38. 

The  minimum  number  resident  in  1906  was  25,  and 
in  1907  was  27. 

13.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colonists  resident 
in  January,  1906  and  1907,  respectively,  with  their  age 
and  occupation  : — 


January,  1906. 
69.  Joiner. 

58.  Plumber.  59. 


January,  1907. 
Joiner. 
Plumber. 


January,  1907 — cont. 
40.  Labourer. 
26.  Labourer. 
52.  Engineer. . 
56.  Clerk. 
52.  Slater. 
40.  Butler. 
35.  Doctor. 
42.  Draper. 
35.  Labourer. 
50.  Cycle-maker. 
42.  Traveller. 
45.  Mason. 
39.  Groom. 

14.  The  following  is  the  classification  according  io 
the  length,  of  stay  in  weeks,  and  reasons  for  leaving  of 
the  colonists  whose  periods  of  residence  terminated  iit 
1906  and  1907,  respectively  : — 

Number  left  colony,  1906  -       -  51  colonists. 
Number  left  colony,  1907  -       -  86  „ 


Length  of  Stay : 

1906. 

1907. 

Under  12  weeks  -  - 

10 

24 

12  weeks 

12 

20 

Over  12  up  to  16  weeks    -       -  - 

7 

11 

„     16     „     20     „        -       -  - 

6 

„     20     „     24     „        .       -  - 

6 

.•  -T:- 

„     24     „     28     „  - 

6 

•;:.-:i3.::. 

„     28     „     .32     „  - 

3 

32     „     36     „  ... 

1 

3 

„     36     „     40     „  ,     -       -  - 

1 

,  4 

„     40     „     48     „    .    -       -  - 

1 

7 

Reasons  for  Leaving  : 

1906. 

1907. 

Left  for  situations      -       -       -  ■ 

■24  ■■ 

28  ■ 

Left  for  Canada  -       -       -  - 

6 

•2  ; 

Left  for  New  Zealand 

1 

Left  with  prospects  of  situations  - 

•  2 

11 

Left  without  prospects  of  situations 

13 

20 

Left  without  giving  notice  - 

3 

12 

Dismissed  for  drunkenness  -       -  - 

1 

Dismissed  for  misbehaviour 

1 

3 

Left  on  account  of  ill  health 

1  . 

4 

Inebriates  removed  to  Perth  Peni-  - 

.  ,  4.  . 

tentiary.  i.;' 

Inebriate  escaped        -       -       -  - 

1  , 

The  average  period  of  residence  of  colonists  whose 
periods  terminated  in  1903  and  1907  was  about  four 
months. 

15.  None  of  the  colonists  has  been  put  on  the  permanent 
staff,  but  several  have  been  there  for  many  months  at 
one  time  or  another,  men  who  do  well  while  there  hut 
cannot  manage  themselves  when  outside.  For.  instance, 
one  man,  a  joiner,  has  been  at  the  colony  off  and  on  for 
over  five  years  ;  another  for  about  four  years. 


tv.  meiuuaut. 
39.  Clerk. 

40. 

Schoolmaster. 

39.  Schoolmaster. 

44. 

Tailor. 

The  number  of  paid  staff  on 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

47.  Labourer. 

35. 

Labourer. 

33.  Railway  clerk. 

35. 

Labourer. 

24.  Carter. 

27. 

Grocer. 

March  31st    .       -       -  - 

5 

5 

21.  Labourer. 

46. 

Labourer. 

June  30th      ...  - 

5 

4 

21.  Boot  and  shoe  worker. 

30. 

Clerk. 

September  30th .    -       -  - 

5 

4 

30.  Chemist. 

35. 

Joiner. 

December  31st 

5 

5 

4 

18.  Labourer. 

36. 

Labourer. 

28.  Groom. 

33.  Porter. 

26.  Spirit  trade. 

42.  Cloth  lapper. 

31.  Railway  porter. 
40.  Ironmonger. 

32.  Painter. 
26.  Labourer. 
21.  Labourer^ 


30.  Labourer. 

52.  Tailor. 

40.  Grocer. 

47.  Hatter. 

25.  Labourer. 

49.  Labourer. 

37.  Joiner. 

33.  Labourer. 
42.  Storeman. 


16.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  to  the  staff 
for  1906  was  £292,  and  in  1907  £250.  During  the  year 
1906  there  were  five  of  the  staff  paid,  and  during  1907 
there  were  only  four.  The  above  sums  are  purely  wages, 
and  do  not  include  any  allowances  for  board  and  rations, 
etc.  All  have  free  house  accommodation,  and  the  farm 
manager  has  small  allowances  in  respect  of  milk,  etc. 
The  superintendent  has  free  board  for  himself  and  his 
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■wife.  The  rations  amounted  in  1906  to  £49  18s.  4d.,  and 
in  1907  to  £53  6s.  9d. 

17.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  colonists  per 
head  per  week  was  : — 


1906. 

1907. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Provisions  ------ 

4  1 

4  2 

Clothing  

8 

^ 

General  and  coal        -       .       .  - 

11 

18.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  on  which  the  colonists 
were  maintained  was  in  1906,  10,220,  and  in  1907,  13,140. 


19.  Thirty-five  men  left  the  colony  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1907  : — 

Three  for  situations  as  grocers.  At  end  of  year 
two  still  in  same  situation. 

Two  for  situations  as  clerks.  At  end  of  year 
two  still  in  same  situation. 

One  for  situation  as  cook.  At  end  of  year  one 
'      -still  in  same  situation. 

Eight  for  situations  as  labourers.  At  end  of  year 
five  still  in  same  situation. 

One  for  situation  as  doctor.  At  end  of  year  one 
•still  in  same  situation. 

One  for  situation  as  draper. 

One  for  situation  as  painter. 

One  for  situation  as  slater.    Returned  to  colony. 

Two  for  situations  as  farm  labourers. 

One  unfit. 

Two  removed  to  Perth  Penitentiary. 
Two  sent  home  to  their  friends. 
One  admitted  to  Glasgow  Labour  Yard. 
Nine  unknown. 

20.  The  experience  of  the  Association  has  been  much 
the  same  as  that  of  similar  efforts  elsewhere.  The  men 
pass  a  few  days  in  a  shelter  or  labour  yard  in  Glasgow 
or  other  towns,  to  ensure  that  only  able-bodied  men 
willing  to  work  are  sent  to  the  farm.  Most  of  them 
arrive  in  a  more  or  less  broken-down  condition,  the 
result,  in  most  cases,  of  intemperance,  ending  in  longer 
or  shorter  spells  of  unemployment  and  consequent  priva- 
tion. The  regular  life,  good  food,  and  interesting  employ- 
ment on  the  farm  soon  restore  the  men  to  fitness.  As 
shown  by  the  statistics,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  on 
leaving  get  and  retain  employment  at  their  ordinary 
occupations.  Some  have  asked  to  be  emigrated,  and  have 
been  sent  to  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  where  they  have 
done  well.  Others,  on  getting  back  to  their  old  haunts, 
fall  into  the  old  habits,  and  in  some  cases  have  begged 
again  and  again  to  be  taken  back  to  the  colony  as  the  only 
way  in  which  they  are  able  to  live  a  decent  life  and  keep 
clear  of  drink.  The  Association  is  satisfied  that  this 
class  of  men  are  absolutely  incapable  of  self-government. 
While  under  kindly  discipline  they  behave  well,  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  right,  but  have  not  the  moral 
stamina  necessary  for  self-reliance.  If  would  therefore 
appear  that  some  such  establishments  as  labour  colonies 
are  essential  if  such  people  are  to  be  enabled  to  live 
•decently,  as  many  of  them  wish  to  do.  The  Association 
has  had  very  little  experience  of  malingering  or  of  people 
trying  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  colony  and  do  nothing 
in  return.  On  the  whole,  the  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  although  the  labour  colony  system  of  giving  men  a 
chance  of  reinstatement  in  the  industrial  ranks,  after 
having  fallen  out,  is  a  costly  one,  the  results  obtained  are 
worth  the  outlay.  They  think,  however,  that  large 
establishments  are  undesirable,  and  not  likely  to  be 
successful,  as  the  personal  relationship  between  superin- 
tendent and  colonists  is  the  principal  factor  in  restoring 
them  to  self-respect.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  suitabiUty  of  the  superintendent. 

21.  Since  1904,  Midlocharwoods  has  been  licensed  as 
an  inebriate  reformatory.  Eight  men  committed  under 
the  Inebriates  Acts  have  been  received,  all  during  the 
last  two  years.  Their  behaviour  on  the  whole  was  satis- 
factory at  first  with  one  exception ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  under  sentence,  and  not  free  to  leave  as  the  other 
colonists  are,  made  them  restless  and  less  amenable  to 
discipline. 


IjYIIL— Continued. 

22.  The  first  man,  a  labourer,  aged  35,  was  sent  from 
Dundee  on  March  27th,  1906.  Between  that  date  and 
1886  he  had  been  convicted  eighteen  times  for  drunken- 
ness. He  did  well  for  about  three  months,  after  which 
he  became  insolent,  kept  the  other  men  off  their  work, 
and  ultimately  ran  away.  He  was  caught  and  im- 
prisoned in  Dumfries  for  fourteen  days,  and  finally  had 
to  be  removed  on  April  22nd,  1907,  to  the  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Perth.  He  is  at  liberty  now,  but  shows  no  im- 
provement. 

23.  The  second  man,  a  fish-hawker,  aged  46,  was  also 
sent  from  Dundee.  He  was  admitted  on  April  4th,  1906. 
Was  not  only  troublesome,  but  a  mischief-maker.  Left 
without  permission.  Got  fourteen  days'  imprisonment 
in  Dumfries.  Was  brought  back  to  the  colony,  but  did 
not  behave  a  bit  better.  Had  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Perth  on  September  14th,  1907,  where 
he  is  still.  He  had  been  more  in  prison  than  out  of  it 
before  coming  to  the  colony. 

24.  The  third  inebriate,  a  joiner,  aged  35,  came  from 
Dundee,  on  May  16th,  1906.  He  was  an  epileptic, 
troublesome,  and  refused  to  work.  He  was  removed 
to  Perth  on  September  14th,  1907,  where  he  is  still.  In 
his  case  there  is  strong  evidence  of  mental  weakness. 

25.  Dundee  sent  a  fourth  man,  a  labourer,  aged  49, 
on  July  12th,  1906.  He  has  always  done  his  work  well. 
His  behaviour  has  been  good,  except  on  one  occasion 
when  he  left  without  permission  and  came  back  late  at 
night  the  worse  for  liquor.  He  expressed  great  regret, 
and  got  a  fresh  chance.  Since  then  he  has  been  on  leave 
three  times,  and  has  always  behaved  well.  He  had  been 
ninety- two  times  convicted  in  Dundee  alone  before  com- 
ing to  the  colony. 

26.  Number  five,  a  traveller,  aged  42,  entered  on  Janu- 
ary 5th,  1907,  from  Glasgow.  Down-hearted  at  first,  but 
now  much  improved  in  every  way,  and  likely  to  benefit 
by  his  stay.  Has  been  on  leave  even  to  Glasgow,  but 
his  conduct  has  always  been  good.    Still  doing  well. 

27.  Number  six,  a  labourer,  aged  32,  was  sent  from 
Glasgow  on  February  27th,  1907.  He  did  well  for  about 
three  weeks,  then  left  without  permission  ;  was  brought 
back,  but  he  refused  to  work  and  escaped  a  second  time. 
Was  apprehended  in  Glasgow,  and  sent  to  Perth  on  Janu- 
ary 25th,  1907,  where  he  is  still.  Was  well-known  to  the 
Glasgow  police. 

28.  The  seventh  man,  a  tailor,  aged  34,  was  sent  fro  n 
Glasgow  on  April  17th,  1907.  Attends  to  his  work,  but 
is  discontented.  Got  leave  of  absence  on  January  22nd, 
1908,  took  drink  in  Dumfries,  and  did  not  turn  up  till 
next  day.  The  case  was  remitted  to  the  police,  but  the 
colony  superintendent  arranged  to  take  him  back  without 
punishment.  It  is  not  a  very  hopeful  case,  as  he  is  ready 
to  do  almost  anything  to  get  drink. 

29.  The  eighth  and  last  case,  a  craneman,  aged  36, 
was  sent  from  Glasgow  on  May  13th,  1907.  Has  always 
been  discontented  and  troublesome.  Got  leave  of 
absence  on  August  27th,  1907,  and  stayed  away.  Was 
captured  in  Glasgow  on  February  1 9th,  and  got  seven 
days'  imprisonment.  Was  taken  back  to  the  colony,  but 
is  still  causing  trouble,  and  an  application  has  been  sent 
in  to  have  him  removed  to  Perth.    Not  a  hopeful  case. 

30.  The  directors  are  not  disposed  to  receive  any  more 
convicted  inebriates,  because,  although  cases  Nos.  4  and  5 
may  be  said  to  have  justified  the  experiment,  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the  colony  is  too 
great.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  class  of  men  would 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  separate  establishments, 
although  I  would  deprecate  anything  in  the  nature  of 
prison  discipline.  The  maximum  of  freedom  ought  to  be 
allowed  consistent  with  saving  the  men  from  themselves. 

Relief  and  Distress  Committees. 

31.  I  have  taken  part  since  I  entered  the  town  council 
in  1892  in  the  work  of  the  various  committees  ajipointed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed,  and  am  now  a  member 
of  the  distress  committee  appointed  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  of  1905.  My  experience  on 
these  committees  and  as  a  director  of  the  Labour  Colony 
Association  has  been  more  or  less  similar.  The  labour 
colony,  as  already  stated,  only  receives  men  who  have 
given  preliminary  proof  of  their  being  able-bodied  and 
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willing  to  work.  The  men  received  there  have  therefore 
been  to  some  extent  a  selected  class,  whereas  the  applicants 
for  relief  to  the  distress  committees  have  turned  out  in 
many  cases  unsuitable  or  undeserving.  By  unsuitable, 
I  mean  that  they  were  rather  cases  for  direct  poor  relief 
or  hospital  treatment.  By  undeserving,  I  mean  that  they 
were  unemployed  because  they  were  practically  un- 
employable or  unwilling  to  do  any  work  that  they  could 
shirk. 

32.  The  statistics  of  the  corporation  committee  for 
the  last  winter  of  severe  distress  from  lack  of  employment 
(1904-5)  are  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  applicants,  6,300. 

Granted  work   2,453 

Refused  work  666 

Did  not  attend       -       -       -       -       -  892 

Single  men  with  no  dependents      -       -  617 
Not  found  at  address  given,  working  when 

■  -dsited,  etc.   1,672 

I   . 

6,300 

The  committee's  operations  began  on  November  19th, 
and  ended  on  April  1st. 

The  maximum  number  of  men  afforded  relief  employ- 
ment at  one  time  was  1,601  on  February  lOth. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  was  22  per  cent. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  the  applicants  might  fairly  be  called 
chronic  unemployed. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  granted 
work. 

Of  the  remaining  61  per  cent.,  about  15  per  cent,  could 
safely  be  classed  as  unemployable  or  im willing  to  work. 

The  work  done  by  those  to  whom  employment  was 
given  was  valued  at  £8,354,  whereas  the  cost  to  the 
corporation  of  the  work  was  £20,265.  That  is  to  say, 
the  value  received  was  Ss.  3d.  per  £  spent,  or  41  •  2  per  cent. 

33.  The  666  men  who  were  refused  work,  and  the  892 
who  did  not  attend,  are  not  necessarily  to  be  classed 
as  unemployable  or  unwilling  to  work,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  of  the  1,672  who  were  "not  found 
at  address  given,"  Under  these  headings  are  included 
men — 

(a)  Who  had  found  work. 

(b)  Who  were  found  to  have  prospects  of  work. 

(c)  Whose  circumstances  were  not  specially  necessi- 
-  tous. 

(d)  Who  had  no  residential  qualification  ;  or 

(e)  Members  of  whose  family  were  earning  suflfi- 

cient  for  the  support  of  all. 
Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  applicants 
were  found  to  be  actually  unfit  or  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  or  habitual  inebriates. 

34.  The  corresponding  statistics  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee under  the  1905  Act  for  the  year  1905-6  were  as 


follows  : — 

Number  of  applicants,  2,500. 
Number  granted  work  .  -  .  .  968 
Number  refused  work  -  -  -  -  510 
Number  who  did  not  attend  -  -  -  419 
Number  withdrawn  (working)  -  -  -  20 
Working  when  visited,  not  found  at  address 

given,  etc.        -       -       -       -       -  583 


2,500 

The  committee's  operations  began  on  December  11th, 
and  ended  on  April  30th. 

The  maximum  number  of  men  afforded  relief  employ- 
ment at  one  time  was  368  on  February  16th. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  was  26 '  5  per  cent. 

Probably  25  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  might  fairly 
be  called  chronic  unemployed. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  granted 
work. 

Of  the  remaining  62  per  cent,  about  10  per  cent,  could 
safely  be  classed  as  imemployable  or  unwilling  to  work. 

The  work  done  by  those  to  whom  employment  was 
given  was  valued  at  £1,114,  whereas  the  cost  to  the  distress 
committee  of  the  work  was  £3,900.  That  is  to  say,  the 
value  received  was  5s.  8-|d.  per  £  spent,  or  28  •  3  per  cent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  above  statistics 
as  to  those  for  1904-5. 
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35.  The  corresponding  statistics  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee for  the  year  1906-7  were  as  follows : — 

Number  of  applicants,  2,335. 
Number  granted  work    ....  915 
Number  refused  work     -       -       .       -  214 
Number  who  did  not  attend  -       -       -  605 
Working  when  visited,  not  found  at  ad- 
dress, etc.         .       .       ^       .       .  601 

2,335 

The  committee's  operations  began  on  November  15th,. 
and  the  figures  given  cover  the  period  to  May  15th  follow- 
ing.   The  work  was  continued  throughout  the  summer. 

The  maximum  number  of  men  afforded  relief  employ- 
ment at  one  time  was  444  on  February  15th. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  was  39  per  cent. 

Probably  25  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  might  fairly 
be  called  chronic  unemployed,  although  not  unemployable. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  granted 
work. 

Of  the  remaining  61  per  cent.,  about  10  per  cent, 
could  safely  be  classed  as  unemployable  or  unwilling  to 
work. 

The  work  done  by  those  to  whom  employment  was 
given  was  valued  at  £1,946,  whereas  the  cost  to  the 
distress  committee  of  the  work  was  £6,215,  that  is  to  say, 
the  value  received  was  6s.  3d.  per  £  spent,  or  31  "3  per 
cent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  above  statistics 
as  to  those  for  1904-5. 

Mateiculation. 

36.  My  work  in  connection  with  labour  colonies,  distress 
committees,  and  police  courts  has  convinced  me  for 
many  years  that  something  in  the  nature  of  the  registra- 
tion or  matriculation  adopted,  I  understand,  in  certain 
foreign  countries  and  to  some  extent  in  our  own  Ai-my, 
would  be  of  great  use  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 
Registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  compulsory.  Why 
should  not  everyone  be  compelled  to  have  his  matricula- 
tion papers  for  production  when  required  1  On  these 
would  be  endorsed  from  time  to  time  and  recorded  at 
headquarters  any  special  incidents  in  the  bearer's  career, 
such  as  admission  to  a  labour  colony — voluntary,  penal  or 
inebriate — distress  committee  or  parish  relief,  imprison- 
ment, etc.  With  such  a  system  in  operation  the  work  of 
the  criminal  authorities  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  much 
simplified,  and  even  penal  colonies  could  be  run  without 
special  surveillance,  as  anyone  escaping  would  be  certain 
to  be  found  out  before  long  unless  his  conduct  was  entirely 
satisfactory — in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  not  matter. 

Labour  Exchanges. 

37.  The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  carried  on  a  labour 
bureau  for  eleven  years,  but  it  never  was  a  success.  On 
the  one  hand,  large  employers  of  labour  and  even  the- 
managers  of  the  Corporation  departments  declined  to  apply 
to  it,  as  they  had  always  an  ample  choice  of  suitable  men 
at  their  gates.  Skilled  artisans,  on  the  other  hand, 
ignored  it,  preferring  to  arrange  for  employment  through 
their  houses  of  call.  The  result  was  that  it  gradually 
drifted  into  being  a  bureau  for  the  employment  of  working- 
class  domestic  servants,  charwomen,  etc. 

38.  The  exchange  has  now  been  reorganised  under  the 
distress  committee,  the  hearty  support  of  the  Corporation 
departments  has  been  promised,  and  a  number  of  leading 
employers  have  also  agreed  to  co-operate.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  results  \\liich  theoretically  ought  to  attend  the 
establishment  of  properly  organised  labour  exchanges 
will  follow.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  generally  the 
case  throughout  the  country  if  the  mimicipalities  made  it 
compulsory  on  their  managers  to  employ  all  their  hands 
through  the  labour  exchange,  but  the  large  employers  of 
labour  can  hardly  be  expected  to  encourage  Corporation  or 
distress  committee  exchanges,  which  are  not  even  sup- 
ported by  the  public  authorities  themselves.  Possibly  a 
circular  from  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject 
might  be  helpful.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  I  would  expect 
from  labour  exchanges  would  be  what  is  now  called  the 
decasualisation  of  labour,  and  in  this  connection  I  think 
that  all  public  authorities  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible  to  put  their  employees  on  upstanding  wages, 
that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  pay  by  the  week  or  month,  not 
by  the  hour.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Scotland,  who  are  paid  by  the  half  year,  are 
practically  unknown  as  applicants  to  distress  committees. 
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In  fact,  even  in  the  hardest  winters,  relief  funds  are  all  but 
unheard  of  in  country  places. 

39.  I  believe  it  would  le  a  great  advantage  if  labour 
exchanges  were  carried  on  by  the  local  authorities  and  the 
central  Government  in  co-operation.  This  would  ensure 
the  prompt  interchange  of  correct  information  for  the 
whole  country,  and,  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  laxity, 
the  central  authorities  would  be  able  to  insist  on  all  ex- 
changes working  up  to  the  standards  of  efficiency  ob- 
tained by  the  best  districts.  A  journal  of  the  work  carried 
on  could  be  published  daily  or  at  least  weekly  at  small 
cost,  and  might  even  be  made  self-supporting. 

General. 

40.  The  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  labour  owing 
to  the  application  of  steam,  electricity,  and  labour-saving 
machinery  to  production,  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  the  population  than  formerly 
to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  whole,  with  the 
result  that  a  much  larger  proportion  than  formerly  is 
set  free  for  work  connected  with  the  production  of  luxu- 
ries or  amenity,  or  to  live  on  interest  and  dividends.  The 
standard  of  amenitj'  has  advanced  greatly  but  not  corres- 
pondingly, and  has,  therefore,  not  absorbed  all  the  labour 
set  free.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  hours  of  labour  could 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increased  productivity, 
or  better  still,  the  siu-plus  labour  could  be  applied  to 
greatly  increase  the  amenities  of  life. 

41.  For  instance,  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  high- 
ways in  town  and  country,  as  to  construction,  upkeep 
and  cleansing,  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  might  be. 
Parks,  libraries,  and  other  public  amenities  might  be 
greatly  increased  and  improved  and  in  many  ways  the 
working  classes  might  get  by  communal  effort  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  go  so  far  to  make  life  pleasant 
to  those  who  are  better  ofP.  If  this  were  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  well-to-do  it  would  greatly  increase  em- 
ployment. It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  raising 
wages  all  round  which  in  turn  would  tend  to  equalise 
the  present  unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  product  of  labour,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  problem. 

42.  I  do  not  think  that  these  employees  of  public  author- 
ities ought  to  be  paid  higher  wages  than  they  could  get 
in  similar  private  employment,  but  I  think  that  the 
standard  ought  to  be  the  maximum  obtainable  outside, 
and  this  in  itself  would  tend  to  raise  outside  wages. 

43.  While  in  this  way  efficient  surplus  labour  would  be 
largely,  if  not  entirely  taken  up,  there  would  still  remain 
a  certain  number  of  industrial  weaklings  in  every  com- 
munity. They  are  maintained  at  present  in  unsatis- 
factory ways — begging,  stealing,  etc.  It  seems  to  me 
that  society,  knowing  that  they  exist  and  admitting 
that  they  have  to  be  provided  for  somehow,  ought  to 
make  up  its  mind  that  they  shall  be  provided  for  in  ways 
less  harmful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  than 
those  now  in  operation. 

44.  The  suggestions  which  the  Scottish  Labour  Colony 
Association  originally  put  forward  appear  still  to  be 
sound,  namely,  the  organisation  of : — 

(1)  Voluntary  labour  colonies  providing  food  and 
shelter  for  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment  in 
exchange  for  work, 

(2)  Compulsory  colonies  for  inebriates,  (With 
separate  establishments  for  the  hopeful  and  hopeless 
cases.  The  inebriate  reforn;atory  for  women  at 
Girgenti  has  been  a  comparative  failure  owing  to 
the  few  hopeful  cases  being  mixed  with  the  many 
absolutely  hopeless  ones,  most  of  whom  were  con- 

,      stantly  trying  to  escape. 


(3)  Penal  colonies  for  able-bodied  loafers,  vagrants, 
and  petty  criminals.  The  inmates  should  have  as 
much  freedom  as  practicable  ;  strict  prison  discipline 
seems  only  to  create  a  desire  to  break  the  rules. 

45.  I  suggest  that  the  weaklings  ought  to  be  segregated 
in  a  fourth  tjrpe  of  labour  colony,  something  between 
the  voluntary  and  the  penal  one,  where  they  would  be 
put  to  such  work  as  they  could  do,  and  would  thus  con- 
tribute to  some  extent  to  their  own  maintenance.  This 
class  is  largely  recruited  from  boys  who  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  learning  any  trade.  They  can  earn  as 
much  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  by  selling  newspapers  on  the 
streets  and  rmming  errands  as  they  can  in  manhood. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  extend 
the  school  years  and  compel  all  boys  to  learn  a  trade  or 
qualify  themselves  for  clerical  or  professional  careers. 
The  mere  labour  of  the  world  is  being  done  more  and 
more  by  machinery  at  the  same  time  that  the  unskilled 
and  untrained  labourers  are  increasing.  It  is  this  class 
that  has  given  all  the  serious  trouble  in  the  various  periods 
of  depression  with  which  I  have  had  to  do,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
last  year  or  two  towards  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  skilled  artisans  among  the  applicants  for  relief  em- 
ployment. 

46.  The  unusually  acute  distress  from  want  of  employ- 
ment prevailing  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  this 
year  has  emphasised  what  is  well-known  to  all  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  distress  and  relief  work,  viz.,  that 
the  workmen  in  the  highly  organised  trades,  either  as  the 
result  of  accumulated  savings  or  tiirough  membership  of 
Societies  allowing  out-of-work  pa}^  are  able  to  tide  over 
even  long  spells  of  unemployment,  whereas  the  unor- 
ganised labourers  are  almost  all  without  resources  and, 
after  a  few  days'  unemployment  have  either  to  be  sup- 
ported on  relief  works,  which  are  costly  and  wasteful,  or 
out  of  public  charity.  In  my  opinion  these  labourers 
cannot  be  expected  to  save  out  of  their  low  and  often 
intermittent  wages.  They  are  practically  incapable  of 
organising  mutual  insurance  against  unemployment.  See- 
ing, however,  that  the  members  of  Societies  connected 
with  organised  trades  are  able  by  conibination  to  protect 
themselves  against  periods  of  depression,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  necessary  organisation  of  the  unskilled  labourers 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  out-of-work 
wages  made  a  charge  upon  the  industries  ^^ilh  which  they 
are  connected,  just  as  life  and  limb  have  been  made  a 
charge  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  etc. 

47.  My  references  to  various  authorities  remind  me 
that  since  1891  I  have  advocated  the  establishment  of 
municipal  exchequers  in  all  large  towns  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  considerable  waste  results  from  several  separ- 
ate authorities  in  each  district  dealing  with  the  finances 
of  the  ratepayers.  If,  for  instance,  in  Glasgow  the  rates 
for  municipal,  school  board,  parish  council  and  lunacy 
purposes,  and  the  relative  loans,  were  all  dealt  with  by 
one  exchequer,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  cost  of 
collection,  and  there  would  also  be  a  substantial  saving 
of  interest  on  the  loans.  Absurd  as  it  may  appear,  the 
other  bodies  borrow  at  higher  rates  of  interest  than 
those  paid  by  the  corporation,  although  they  all  have 
the  same  security  to  offer,  namely  the  rates.  I  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency  and 
to  prevent  overlapping  would  be  to  enlarge  the  town 
councils  and  entrust  the  work  of  the  school  boards  and 
parish  coimcils  to  committees  of  the  councils.  This 
would  be  a  drastic  change  and  would  probably  take 
years  to  bring  about.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  consolidate  the  financial 
part  of  the  work. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS   TO   CO-PARTNERSHIP  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
PROBLEM  BY  MR.  HENRY   VIVIAN,  M.P. 


1.  It  is  not  want  of  employment  that  is  the  heart 
of  the  trouble  ;  it  is  the  failure  of  so  many  to  be  able 
to  command  the  services  of  others  in  meeting  their 
needs  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  employed.  Wliat 
happens  is  that  unemployment  in  one  trade  cuts  off 
th<?  demand  in  other  trades.  This  not  only  brings 
suffering  to  the  homes  of  those  first  affected,  but  in- 
creases the  area  of  unemployment  by  lessening  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  labour.  Thus,  an  indus- 
trial crisis  is  developed  by  its  own  impetus  owing  to 
the  lack  of  resisting  power  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

2.  The  fact  that  a  cotton  operative  or  a  bricklayer 
or  milliner  has  ceased  for  a  time  to  sp  n  cotton 
lay  bricks  or  make  bonnets  is  not  in  itself  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  ;  the  most  serious  evil  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  moment  they  cease  to  work 
they  are  without  purchasing  power,  and  are  in  want. 

3.  With  many  thousands  in  this  position  in  one 
trade  the  evil  extends  with  accumulative  effect  to 
others. 

4.  In  the  course  of  the  ebb  of  demand  for  labour, 
the  penniless,  because  they  are  usually  the  least 
efficient,  go  under  first. 

5  Much  will,  I  think,  be  done  to  meet  the  difficulty 
of  unemployment  if  we  can  secure  those  first  affected 
some  purchasing  power,  and  at  the  same  time  check 
this  ebbing  tendency  of  demand  by  increasing  the 
reserves  of  the  workers  in  the  different  industries  to 
Avhich  it  extends.  , 

6  The  gains  of  prosperous  years  must  be  so  accumu- 
lated that  they  sWl,  when  a  depression  comes  act 
automatically  as  a  check  to  the  ebbing  of  demand  until 
it  is  arrested,  and  a  flow  of  demand  m  the  opposite 
direction  set  up. 

7  Hnce  accumulations  of  capital  under  the  control 
of  a  limited  number  of  people  do  not  produce  this 
effect.  Indeed,  rather  the  reverse.  The  owners  of 
such  capital  become  alarmed  at  some  great  industrial 
reverse  and  at  the  very  moment  ^^hen  recuperative  in- 
fluence; are  wanted,  the  owners  of  this  capital  restrict 
their  enterprise,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
labour  is  restricted. 

8  Further,  the  unemployed  worker  without  reserve 
not  only  ceases  to  have  purchasing  power,  he  is  also 
without  the  means  to  transfer  his  labour  to  other  chan- 
nels where  it  might  be  needed. 

8a  I  have  elsewhere  made  some  suggestions,  for  deal- 
in-  with  this  problem  through  the  agency  of  trade 
orsai^zations  specially  created  under  Law,  but  here  I 
cofZemj.e\ul^  requested,  to  Co-partnership  and  its 
bearing  on  the  problem. 

9  Co-parlnership  and  the  FroUem.-The  more 
general  adoption  of  co;partnership  in  various  forms 
would  I  believe,  tend  to  lessen  the  evils.  In  the  co 
Snership  factories  which  have  been  established  by 

orking  mU  and  in  which  the  employee  .are  partners 
here  is"  a  mo're  ready  disposition  to  adjust  the  hours 
of  labour  in  a  period  of  depression  so  as  to  keep  tne 
workers  on.  Even  if  this  is  not  so  profitable  as  dis- 
misS  the  workers,  the  fact  that  the  profits  during 
S  Year^  have  b^n  accumulated  in  one  fonn  or 
another  Tnd  are  regarded  as  resei-ves  to  meet  hard 
tTmes,  iustmes  the  Board  of  Management  m  taking 
this  course. 

10  The  following  extracts  from  letters  I  have 
receiVed  fix^m  managers  of  workmen's  co-partnership 
businesses  may  be  of  interest  on  this  point:  — 

Leicester  Anchor  Boot  and  Shoe  Society : 

We  never  discharge  any  worker  who  has  Wn 
permanently  put  on.    If  we  are  short  all  workers 


share  the  same.    We  should  carry  this  out  to  the 
full,  even  were  the  depression  severe,  as  indeed  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago.    Short  time  would  be. 
equal  for  workers  in  each  department  alike.    The  . 
employees  number  200. 

Kettering  Co-operative  Clothing  Society: 

We  never  dismiss  a  worker  on  account  of  slack- 
ness of  trade,  but  reduce  the  hours  in  that  par- 
tictdar  department  in  which  we  are  quiet.  About 
four  years  ago  for  four  weeks  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  work  about  14  hours  a  weak  short  all  round. 
The  employees  number  500. 

Walsall  Locks  and  Cart  Gear  Society : 

Our  practice  has  been,  in  times  of  slack  trade,, 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  This  has  sometimes 
been,  for  a  short  period,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
days  per  week,  but  usually  not  more  than  one 
day  per  week  for  any  prolonged  period.  iHe 
employee's  number  230. 

Kettering  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Society : 

When  trade  is  slack  with  us,  we  always  reduce, 
the  number  of  working  hours  to  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. We  have  never  dismissed  an  em- 
ployee through  short  work.  The  employees 
number  240. 

Kettering  Co-operative  Corset  Society  : 

When  trade  is  quiet,  we  go  on  short  time.  Each- 
worker  shares  what  we  have  got.  ihe  time 
worked  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  amount  ot 
orders  received.    Employees  number  IBU. 

11  Acrainthe  accumulations  of  capital  by  employees 
in  these  societies  during  good  times  result  m  toe  em- 
ployees, even  if  they  have  to  stop  ^orl^.te"^?^™^' 
retainiAg  some  purchasing  power  or  credit  whi<^  en- 
ables them  to  meat  their  own  needs,  and  thus  not  only 
Sases'the  likelihood  of  --t  in  their  own  case 
but  makes  unemployment  in  other  trades  of  which  they 
are  customers  less  severe. 

12  The  value  of  these' reserves  in  checking  the  evil 
of  unemployment  is  seen  on  a  wider  scale  even  m  the 
grea?  co-^rative  store  movement,  v,hich  has  over  wo 
millmu  members  and  about  36  million  ot  capital, 
wiS To  Son  5  retail  trade,  about  63,000  ernployees 
in  distribution,  and  46,000  employees  m  production. 

13  Experience,  we  think,  shows  that  in  times  of 
trade  depression  or  during  a  prolonged  strike  or  lock- 
out the 'works  established  to  ™eet  the  re^quirement. 
of  this  movement  suffer  much  less  than  otneu. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  greater  willing- 
S  3  The  Administration  to  f^t 
state  of  the  trade  but  more  important  still  is  the  lact 
that  th  '  2  000  000  shareholding  customers  consist  in 
that  tn.  Hftv  workin<r  people  who  have  put  by 

J^r  £10  £50  S  even  £100 'during  good  .  times. 
Further  'a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  r  cus- 
tomers are  i  "debt  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
woTkSg-class  customers  outside  this  movement. 

14  Actual  examples  could,  of  course,  be  gi/en  o^ 
ihlt  who  during  a  prolonged  strike  or  great  depres- 
sLn  hive  by  melns  of  their  accumulated  capital,  not 
onlv  kS  their  own  home  going,  but,  what  is  more 
?mlrtant  for  the  problem  we  are  considering  have 
St  able  to  check  the  extension  of  the  evil  which  had 
fallen  upon  them  to  others. 

^^  Co-nartnership  principles,  if  more  generally 
^uionti^^Sd  brin'g  more  of  the  working-class  com- 
mu^J^'inTo  the  staglof  possessing  some  of  the  accumu- 
lated  wealth  of  the  country. 
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16.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  number  of  co- 
partnership businesses  established  by  working  men  in 
our  important  industries  can  increase  rapidly  ;  the 
difficulties  are  so  great.  Capital  has  to  be  raised  from 
men  with  small  means.  Workmen  unaccustomed  to 
administer  businesses  have  to  be  edurated  and  markets 
have  to  be  found.  Each  of  these  problems  in  itself  is 
difficult,  but  in  starting  a  workers'  co-partnership  fac- 
tory they  all  have  to  be  grappled  with  at  the  same 
time.  In  great  established  businesses,  however,  two 
of  these  difficulties  are  usually  solved,  viz.,  capital 
is  present  and  markets  organised.  If  labour  co-part- 
nership is  practised,  the  degree  to  which  the  workers 
are  admitted  to  share  in  the  government  can  be 
adapted  to  each  set  of  circumstances,  so  that  even  this 
difficulty  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

17.  If,  for  example,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  and  other  companies  were 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  similar  concerns,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  un- 
employed problem. 

18.  In  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  there 
are,  roughly,  5,000  workpeople,  gas  stokers,  etc.,  the 
bulk  of  whom,  before  co-partnership  was  practised,  not 
only  never  possessed  a  penny  of  reserve  purchasing 
power,  but  were  probably  a  few  pounds  in  debt ;  to-day,  on 
an  average,  they  po.sse'^s  over  £60  a  man,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  if  the  same  progress  is  made  as 
during  the  last  few  years,  will  possess  in  the  aggre- 
gate not  far  short  of  £1,000,000  in  the  capital  of  the 
company. 

19.  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  increase  in 
recent  years  in  capital  owned  by  employees  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  and  certain  other  firms,  of 
which  I  have  particular's  :  — 

South  Metropolitan  Gas   Armstrong,  Whitworth  and 
Company  Co.,  Ltd. 

1903  -  £195,000  1901  -  £124,306 

1904  -    225,000  1904  -  172,800 

1905  -    264,000  1905  -  195,500 

1906  -    309,000  1906  -  214,800 

1907  -    327,.3()7  1907  -  222,500 

1908  -  363,367 

South  Suburban  Gas  Com-    Commercial  Gas  Company. 


pany. 

1903    -  £18,000 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


20,000 
24,131 
27,000 
28,168 
30,607 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


£  8,333 
11,500 
25,640 
30,043 
34,738 
38,959 


J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Batley  : 

For  several  years  this  fijm  has  paid  to  its  em- 
ployees a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  wages.  Every 
man,  woman,  or  young  person,  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm  for  a.  whole  year  shares  in  this. 
The  bonus  is  given  in  the  form  of  shares  in  the 
company,  and  the  employees  are  encouraged  to 
hold  these  shares  and  not  convert  them  into  cash. 
Over  900  workpeople  hold  shares. 

20.  In  some  businesses  it  may  be  unwise  for  work- 
people to  take  their  accumulated  capital  in  a  form 
which  takes  the  full  risk,  but  this  is  a  question  of 
detail.  The  great  thing  is  for  machinery  to  be 
created  wherever  possible  for  enabling  the  workers 
during  profitable  times  to  create  an  Industrial  or 
Employment  Risks'  Reserve  Fund.  Every  extension 
of  this  practice  would  tend  to  create  the  habit  of  mind, 
which  would  make  its  further  extension  possible. 

21.  The  benefit  of  co-partnership  has  during  the  last 
fmv  yetars  been  ext.nided  to  housing  in  a  way  which,  I 
think,  will  help  in  increasing  the  number  of  owners 
of  capital. 

22.  On  our  co-partnership  estates  every  tenant  is  in- 
vited and  encouraged  to  become  a  shareholder  in  the 
society  owning  the  estate.  A  fixed  rate  of  interest  is 
]\iid  out  of  the  revenue,  and  any  surplus  credited  to 
the  tenant  shareholders  in  the  form  of  shares. 

23.  I  am  confident  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  the 
general  thing  on  these  estates  for  the  tenants  to  possess 
from  £50  to  £300  of  capital  in  a  form  which  does  not 
tie  them  to  the  estate,  yet  if  other  things  are  favour- 
able it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  remain. 


24.  All  these  a.gencies,  in  my  opinion,  are  helping 
those  concerned  to  make  provision  to  meet  the  risks 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  so  far  as  they  extend 
their  influence  must  help  in  checking  the  evils  which 
accompany  the  fluctuating  demand  for  labour. 

25.  It  might  possibly  be  suggested  that  the  good  results 
which  follow  capital  saving  by  co-partnership  methods 
would  follow  capital  saving  under  any  system.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  habits  of  thrift  and  forethought  have  to  be  taught 
and  stimulated  in  the  average  person.  To  leave  him 
to  his  own  sweet  will  on  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection 
not  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  great  many  people.  The 
special  feaures  about  the  co-partnership  system  of  ac- 
cumulating capital  for  employees  are  (1)  that  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  savings  are  chiefly  though  not  entirely 
provided  is  increased  or  otherwise  according  to  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise.  Thus  zeal  and  economy  are  stimulated. 
(2)  In  a  good  co-partnershij)  scheme  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  some  form  or  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
out  of  the  profits  allocated  to  employees  is  either  made  a 
condition  of  participating  in  this  profit  or  some  preference 
or  encouragement  is  given  to  those  who  do  accumulate 
capital. 

26.  What  arrangements,  it  may  be  asked,  are  made  in 
co-partnership  businesses  for  enabling  the  employee 
investor  to  take  part  in  the  management  1  These 
arrangements  vary  indefinitely  both  as  to  method  and 
degree.  In  a  few  purely  working  class  co-partnership 
businesses  such  as  the  Walsall  Locks  and  Cart  Gear 
Manufacturers,  the  bulk  of  the  shareholders  being- 
employees,  practically  the  whole  of  the  managing  Board 
consists  of  employees  elected  directly  by  the  meeting  of 
shareholders.  In  other  cases  the  rules  or  articles  of 
association  provide  that  the  number  of  employees  on  the 
board  may  not  exceed  two-thirds,  one-half  or  even  one- 
third.  These  are  elected  in  some  cases  by  the  whole 
body  of  shareholders  from  the  employees,  or  in  others 
they  are  elected  by  employee  shareholders  only  from 
amongst  themselves.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  and  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  are 
examples  of  the  latter  method.  In  the  case  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  provision  was  made 
that  when  the  aggregate  holding  of  employees  reached 
£40,000  there  should  be  three  employee  directors  (the 
total  number  of  directors  being  nine)  elected  by  ballot 
by  the  shareholders  employed.  The  shareholding  quali- 
fication for  an  employee  director  is  £100,  as  against  the 
much  larger  qualification  for  an  ordinary  director. 

In  many  cases  no  arrangements  are  made  for  repre- 
sentation of  employee  shareholders  on  the  Board.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and 
Co.,  and  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  the  cajMtal  held  by  the 
employees  is  a  preference  or  debenture  capital,  and  does 
not  entitle  the  holder  to  voting  power  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  shares. 

Another  plan  by  which  employees  are  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  the  firm  employing  them  is 
through  a.i  Employees'  Investment  Society,  Ltd. 

Foster,  Sons  &  Company,  Ltd.,  a  builder's  company  at 
Padiham,  Lanes.,  is  an  example  of  this.  It  has  arranged 
for  its  employees  to  organise  and  register  themselves  as 
an  Employees'  Investment  Society  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  The  Employees'  Invest- 
ment Society  has  become  in  its  corporate  capacity  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
By  an  agreement  betw^een  the  Company  and  the 
Employees'  Investment  Society,  after  all  fixed  charges 
have  been  met  and  5  per  cent,  interest  has  been  paid  on 
capital,  40  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  goes  to  the  Em- 
ployees' Investment  Society  and  is  credited  in  that 
Society  as  £1  shares  to  the  individual  workers.  The 
Investment  Society  invests  the  total  amount  in  the 
Company  and  holds  the  same  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
having  representation  at  the  meetings  of  shareholders 
proportionate  to  its  investment  in  the  Company. 

The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  believes  that 
such  societies  might  be  established  with  advantage  in 
connection  with  a  large  number  of  businesses.  This 
plan  gets  rid  of  the  objection  often  urged  against 
admitting  large  numbers  of  employees,  unaccustomed  to 
business  methods,  to  be  individual  shareholders,  while 
it  secures  through  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
investment  society  a  real  partnership  between  the 
business  and  its  employees.  Step  by  step,  as  the 
employees'  interests  at  stake  grow,  so  will  their  capacity 
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for  taking  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  the  em- 
ployees are  most  likely  to  take  kindly  to  a  society  at 
the  meetings  of  which  they  can  talk  freely.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  kind  of  society  workmen  are  accustomed  to. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital 
which  these  co-partnership  schemes  provide  for.  The 
arrangements  on  this  point  vary  greatly.  In  some  cases 
the  plan  is  to  allow  5  per  cent,  iutei-est  on  shares  and 
credit  the  employees  with  practically  all  that  remains. 
In  others,  such  as  J.  T.  &  J.  Taylor,  of  Batley,  capital 
gets  4^  per  cent.,  and  the  surplus  is  then  divided  at 
an  unequal  rate  per  cent,  on  wages  and  on  capital.  Last 
year  under  this  arrangement  after  paying  4^  per  cent,  to 
capital,  wages  and  capital  obtained  7h  per  cent,  additional 
remuneration.  In  the  Armstrong,  Whitworth  Company 
and  the  Furness,  Withy  Company  the  preference  capital 
of  the  employees  is  guaranteed  4  per  cent.,  but  it  par- 
ticipates in  the  prosperity  of  the  companies  by  getting 
a  further  dividend  varying  with  the  dividend  on  ordinary 
shares.  In  these  cases  it  should  be  noted  that  the  profit 
allocated  to  employees  is  not  on  their  wages  but  on  their 
capital  holding,  and  is  not  therefore  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  profit  sharing  with  labour,  it  is  only  so 
indirectly.  In  the  case  of  the  gas  companies  the  profit 
to  employees  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  dividend 
paid  on  caijitai,  it  is  based  on  the  price  of  gas.  As  the 
price  of  gas  declines  the  bonus  to  employees  is  increased, 
the  theory  being  that  by  zealous  service  the  employees 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  gas  to  the  ad  vantage  of 
the  Gomioany  and  the  public.  Experience  seems  to  bear 
this  out,  and  that  the  gas  companies  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  pi  inciple  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  during  1908  the  following  companies, 
Leamington,  Rugby,  Walker  and  Wallsend,  Wrexham, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Croydon,  Bournemouth,  Gloucester, 
and  Tottenham,  have  adopted  somewhat  similar  schemes 
to  those  of  the  South  Metropolitan  and  other  companies 
named  above,  and  other  important  gas  companies  are 
considering  schemes. 

28.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  whilst  experience 
•shows  that  the  system  is  applicable  to  quasi  monopoly 
"businesses,  it  is  doubtful  whether  extension  is  possible 
in  purely  competitive  concerns.  It  is,  I  think,  true  that 
in  its  more  complete  form — that  is  where  the  employees 
(■a)  own  ordinary  share  capital,  (b)  have  votes  corre- 
sponding to  their  holding  at  shareholders'  meetings, 
(c)  have  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Management — 
Labour  Co-partnership  is  more  easily  worked  in 
businesses  which  are  not  of  a  highly  speculative  or 
fluctuating  character.  In  a  more  limited  form,  however, 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  a  place  can  be  made  for  co- 
partnership in  most  branches  of  industry.  Where  the 
risk  is  great  and  the  business  speculative  it  can,  as  I 
have  shown,  be  arranged  for  the  employees'  capital  to  be 


in  the  form  of  preference  shares  or  employee  debentures, 
with  provisions  for  a  further  gain  to  the  employees 
varying  with  the  prosperity  of  the  concern. 

29.  It  is  sometimes  asked  what  advantage  the  co- 
partnership system  of  housing  has  over  the  plan  by  which 
a  workman  buys  his  own  house  on  the  instalment  plan  ? 
On  this  I  submit  the  following  points  : — ■ 

Many  workmen  find  it  risky  as  well  as  expensive 
to  try  and  buy  the  houses  they  live  in  on  the  usual 
individualistic  plan.  To  deal  first  with  the  expense  : 
one  plot  of  land  will  cost  more  in  proportion  than 
fifty  or  one  hundred  plots.  The  legal  expenses,  the 
survey  fees  and  the  building  of  the  house,  cost  more 
in  proportion.  The  interest  to  be  paid,  the  legal 
charges  in  connection  with  the  borrowing  of  capital 
which  a  workman  usually  requires  to  enable  him  to 
build,  are  also  proportionately  heavy.  This  is  because 
everything  is  done  on  a  retail  basis  and  there  are 
retail  working  expenses.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the 
risk.  Many  even  of  the  best  class  of  workmen  in  large 
cities  have  no  certainty  of  permanent  employment  at 
one  place.  This  often  means  that  aftera  man  has  part- 
ly bought  his  house  by  a  comparatively  expensive 
method  he  is  burdened  with  the  cost  of  finding  a 
tenant  for  it  and  collecting  the  rent,  or  else  he  must 
sell  his  interest,  usually  at  something  considerably 
below  what  he  has  given  for  it.  In  co-partnership 
tenants  societies,  after  interest  on  capital  has  been 
paid  and  the  usual  fixed  charges  have  been  met, 
any  surplus  profit  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  ten- 
ant shareholders  as  shares  in  the  society  in  proportion 
to  the  rents  they  have  paid  until  the  value  of  the 
house  is  acquired  in  shares,  after  which  the  profit 
may  be  withdrawn  as  cash.  It  seems  clear  that  if 
the  preliminary  expenses,  such  as  legal  fees  and 
survey  fees,  and  the  interest  on  capital  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  from  rent,  are  less  under  this  system, 
and  if  the  tenant  shareholder  pays  as  rent  what 
under  the  other  system  would  go  as  repayment  in 
instalments,  then  the  margin  or  surplus  which  can  go 
towards  building  up  the  capital  fund  must  be 
greater.  By  taking  as  his  security  scrip  for  shai  es  in 
a  tenants  society  instead  of  a  deed  of  a  particular 
site  and  house,  the  tenant  averages  the  risk  of  re- 
moval with  his  co-partners  in  the  tenancy  of  the 
estate.  The  value  of  his  accumulated  savings  is 
therefore  kept  up,  and  can  be  transferred,  if  desired, 
Avithout  the  waste  that  accompanies  the  transfer  of 
a  deed.  The  results  of  a  workman's  thrift  are  in 
this  way  made  mobile  as  well  as  his  labour  ;  and 
this  is  important  if  he  is  to  get  the  maximum 
economic  result  from  his  skill  and  industry. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
co-partnership  tenants'  movement :  — 


Name  of  Society. 

PEOPEETY   YEAR   ENDING  DECEMBER 

1888. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1903. 

1907. 

1908. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tenant  Co-operators  Ltd.  - 

500  Capital 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

28,680 

Ealing  Tenants  Ltd.  - 

10,237 

17,308 

26,840 

36,765 

71,197 

93,000 

Garden  City  Tenants  Ltd. 

5,000 

37,670 

72,357 

81,000 

Sevencaks  Tenants  Ltd.  - 

4,560 

14,500 

16,550 

18,480 

Leicester  Anchor  Tenants  Society 

1,500 

4,555 

Bournville  Tenants  Ltd.  - 

10,801 

22,000 

"Manchester  Tenants  Ltd  - 

8,660 

23,500 

'  Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd.  - 

16,674 

69,000 

.  Harbome  Tenants  Ltd.  - 

16,501 

45,933 

Oldham  Garden  Suburb  Tenants 
Ltd.  

9,000 

20,500 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Suburb 

1,200 

10,584 

Tenants  Ltd.     .      -  - 

£38,917 

45,988 

65,070 

117,615 

253,120 

417,232 
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Alton,  Hants. 
April  1th,  1908. 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

Rc  John  David  Marshall. 

Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  this  Union  to  wTite  to  you  with  reference  to  the  above. 
John  David  Marshall  is  an  able-bodied  man  and  has  been 
for  several  j'ears  off  and  on  an  inmate  of  the  Alton  Union 
with  his  wife  and  children,  at  present  six  in  number,  and 
his  wife  is  now  expecting  an  addition  to  her  family  which 
has  constantly  been  increasing. 

Marshall  has  each  summer  taken  his  discharge  from  the 
union  with  his  family  and  has  found  work  for  a  short  time 
but  has  returned  to  the  union  alleging  as  his  reason  that 
he  cannot  find  a  house,  and  this  is  probably  true,  both 
because  of  the  largeness  of  his  family  and  because  he  never 
pays  any  rent. 

Marshall  has  recently  been  allowed  out  in  search  of 
work  leaving  his  wife  in  the  union  wth  some  of  the  child- 
ren, others?  being  at  the  District  School  at  Crondall. 
Marshall  did  obtain  work,  but  the  Guardians  could  not 
get  anything  from  him  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and 
on  the  Guardians  calling  on  him  to  take  his  wife  and  family 
out  he,  Marshall,  came  into  the  union  again.  Marshall 
has  now,  and  avowedly  to  spite  the  Guardians,  taken  his 
discharge  with  his  family  on  a  certain  day  (and  this  has 
necessitated  sending  to  Crondall  for  three  of  his  children) 
and  has  on  the  following  day  come  back  with  his  wife 
and  family  and  applied  and  obtained  admission  again  to 
the  union,  and  has  stated  that  unless  he  is  allowed  to  go 
out  leaving  his  wife  and  family  chargeable  he  will  repeat 
this  performance  at  frequent  intervals. 

As  the  children  have  to  be  sent  back  to  Crondall  School 
and  this,  independently  of  other  matters,  puts  the  Guar- 
dians to  considerable  expense  besides,  being  defied  in  the 


manner  above  mentioned  by  Marshall,  and  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  I  am  directed  to  ask  your  Board 
to  kindly  advise  the  Guardians  as  to  what  they  can  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Marshall  some  time  ago  expressed  himself  willing  to  go 
to  Canada  with  his  family,  but  there  was  at  that  time 
a  difficulty  raised  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  to  his 
being  sent  over,  and  the  condition  of  his  wife  now  renders 
this  impossible. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

I  am. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

{Signed)  A.  F.  M.  Downie. 


Local  Government  Board. 

Whitehall,  S.W. 
April  im,  1908. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  named 
John  David  Marshall. 

The  Board  dii-ect  me  to  state  that  they  appreciate  the 
difficulty  which  the  Guardians  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  case,  but  they  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for 
imposing  any  condition  upon  the  claim  of  a  pauper  for 
his  discharge  if  he  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871, 
as  extended  by  Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899. 

I  am  to  add  that  it  is  of  course  open  to  the  Guardians 
to  bring  the  facts  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Laws. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
H.  C.  Monro. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Alton  Union. 
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PARISH  OF  BERMONDSEY. 

Guardians'  Offices, 

283,  Tooley  Street,  S.E. 

February  Uth,  1908. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  parish 
to  inform  your  Board  that  they  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  work- 
house of  pregnant  single  women. 

An  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Workhouse  Parish 
Street  Committee  by  whom  the  subject  was  specially 
dealt  with,  is  transmitted  herewith  for  the  information 
of  your  Board. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
by  the  Guardians  at  their  meeting  held  on  February  13th, 
1908.— I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
{Signed)  E.  Pitts  Fenton. 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
of  Distress. 
Scotland  House,  S.W. 


PARISH  OF  BERMONDSEY. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Workhouse  Parish  Street 
Committee,  February  6th,  1908. 

Women — Pregnant  Single — Cost  of  Maintenance  of. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the 
Guardians,  at  thek  meeting  on  July  18th,  1907,  passed 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  repayment 
of  cost  of  maintenance  of  pregnant  single  women  in  the 
workhouse,  as  follows  : — • 

(a)  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  is  desirable  whereby  magistrates 
shall  be  empowered  upon  the  application  of  the 
Guardians  on  the  admission  of  a  single  woman  in  a 
condition  of  pregnancy  to  make  an  Order  upon  the 
man  who  shall  upon  a  summons  issued  and  served 
upon  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1872,  be  adjudged 
to  be  the  putative  father  of  such  bastard  child 
for  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  (being  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  establishment  charges)  towards 
the  cost  of  such  woman  during  the  whole  period  she 
is  chargeable  to  the  Guardians." 
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(6)  "  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent 
to  each  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians  and  their 
opinion  asked  upon  the  matter." 
A  circular  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Guardians 
of  each  Metropolitan  Union  and  parish  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Board.  Replies  have  been  received 
from  nearly  all  such  Guardians,  and  a  summary  of  the 
replies  prepared  shows  that  of  the  thirty-one  Metropolitan 
Unions  and  parishes,  nineteen  concur  with  the  resolution 
(with  Bermondsey  making  twenty  in  all),  one  disagrees 
and  the  remaining  ten  have  either  decided  to  take  no 
action  thereon  or  have  not  replied  at  all.  The  Committee 
considering  the  result  of  the  Guardians'  communication  to 
be  eminently  satisfactory,  is  of  opinion  that  some  further 
steps  should  now  be  taken  with  a  view  to  support  legislation 
being  promoted  on  the  lines  proposed. 
Recommended : — 

(a)  "  That  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  this  Board  of 
July  18th,  1907,  with  reference  to  maintenance  of 


pregnant  single  women  in  the  Workhouse  be  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  amend  the  Bastardy  Acts,  to  provide  for 
the  suggestion  made  becoming  law." 

(6)  "  That  the  Local  Government  Boird  and  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress  be  informed  that  a  circular  letter  embodying 
this  resolution  has  been  sent  by  the  Guardians  to 
each  Metropolitan  Union  and  Parish  with  the  result 
that  of  the  thirty-one  bodies,  twenty  concur  with 
the  resolution,  ten  have  decided  to  take  no  action 
thereon  or  have  not  replied  and  only  one  disagrees. 

Resolutions  in  a  simUar  sense  were  received  from  the 
following  Unions  : — 

George's  St.  in-the-East 
Hartley  Wintney 
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Letter  from  the  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Qnion,  and  a  Petition  from  certain  Unions  in  the  Counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  situated  on  and  near  to  the  Border  between  England  and  Scotland,  setting 
forth  the  ditticulties  experienced  by  them  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  fcieottish  Poor  Law  systems. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED  UNION. 
Bei-wick-upon-Tweed, 

29th  April,  1908. 

Sir, — I  send  you  herev/ith,  on  behalf  of  certain 
Unions  situate  on  and  near  to  the  Border  between 
England  and  Scotland,  a  petition  duly  sealed,  setting 
forth  the  difficulties  experienced  by  ihem  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws,  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  Poor  Law  Systems, 
and  I  have  to  respectfully  request  that  you  will  lay 
fclie  same  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  for  consideration. 

The  petition  deals  with  the  existing  statutory  pro- 
visions, both  as  to  tlie  acqu-irement  and  retention  of 
a  status  of  irremovability  or  of  settlement,  and  as  to 
the  power  and  procedure  na:essary  to  effect  a  removal 
between  the  two  countries  cf  lunatics  as  well  as 
paupers.  It  also  purports  to  deal  with  other  matters 
of  extreme  and  vital  importance  to  English  Unions 
situate  on  the  borders,  such  as  a  power  of  obtaining 
contributions  from  relatives  of  paupers  chargeable 
to  English  Unions  when  residing  in  Scotland,  the 
provision  of  housing  of  casual  poor  in  small  parishes 
in  Scotland,  and  the  illegal  removal  of  paupers  from 
Scotland  info  England,  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint. 

I  may  also  state  in  support  of  paragraph  8  that 
at  tlie  present  time  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  are 
chargeable  with  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper 
lunatic.  This  pauper  lunatic  appears  to  have  been 
•a  patient  in  the  Roxburgh  District  Asylum,  Melrose, 
in  Scotland,  and  was  discharged  on  trial  about  the 
month  of  October,  1907,  when  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  residence  with  a  son  working  on  a  farm  in  this 
Union.  In  the  month  r.f  March  last,  however,  he 
suffered  a  relapse,  and  agani  became  insane,  and  was 
consequently  removed  to  the  County  Asylum  a.t  Mor 
peth,  at  the  charge  of  this  Board.  It  also  appeared  that 
-the  Relieving  Officer  of  the  District  in  this  Union  had 
lieen  in  communication  with  the  Parish  Council  of  his 
settlement,  who,  whilst  willing  to  aasept  of  his  chai-ge- 
ability  if  removed  into  Scotland,  would  not  pay  the 
expense  of  removal,  therefore  nothing  can  be  done,  and 
this  Union  remains  saddled  with  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  (to  all  appearances)  a  permanent  case.*  A 
perusal  of  this  petition  will  make  it  perfeotly  dear, 
without  further  emphasis,  that  under  the  present  con- 
ditions Border  Unions  labour  under  a  grave  injustice. 

I  am  therefore  directed  to  most  respectfully  ui-ge 
that  the  Royal  Commission  will  make  such  repre- 
sentations in  the  Report  to  be  furnished  by  them  to 
Parliament  as  will  secure  an  amelioration  of  these 
difficulties  in  the  event  of  fresh  legislation  beins;  passed 
oonsequent  on  such  Report. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  Peters, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardiansi  of  the  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  Union. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
•  of  Distress, 

68,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


To  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR 
LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 

THE  PETITION  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  certain 
Poor  Law  Unions  in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  being  Unions  situated  on  and  near 
to  the  Border  between  England  and  Scotland 

•SnOWETH  as  follows:-- 

1.  That  English  Unions  are  placed  in  a  position  of 

great  disadvantage,  and  have  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend wii:h  in  the  adiaijiistration  of  Poor  Law  in  the 
districts  on  and  near  to  tlie  Border  between  England 
and  Scotland,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  Poor  Law  systems. 

2.  That  if  a  person  resides  for  one  year  without 
interruption  in  any  part  of  a  Union  in  England,  he 
acquires  a  status  of  irremovability  (24  and  25  Victoria, 
cap.  55,  S.  1,  and  27  and  28  Victoria,  cap.  105,  S.  1). 
In  Scotland  an  English-born  pauper  must  reside  con- 
tinuously in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  five  years  (of 
which  not  less  than  one  year  shall  have  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  parish  in  which  he  applies  for  paro- 
chial relief),  and  shall  have  maintained  himself  with- 
out having  recourse  to  common  begging,  either  by  Irim- 
self  or  his  family,  and  without  having  received  paro- 
chial relief,  before  he  becomes  irremovable  (61  and  62 
Victoria,  cap.  21,  S-  4). 

3.  That  a  person  acquires  a  settlement  in  a  parish 
in  England  by  (inter  alia)  three  years'  residence  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  circumstances  in  each 
of  such  years  as  would,  in  accordance  with  the  several 
statutes  in  that  behalf,  render  him  irremovable,  and 
retains  such  settlement  until  he  acquires  another  in 
some  other  parish  by  like  residence  or  otilierwise  (39  and 
40  Victoria,  cap.  61,  S.  34).  In  Scotland  a  person 
acquires  a  settlement  by  (inter  alia)  three  years'  con- 
tinuous residence  in  a  parish,  provided  he  shall  have 
maintained  himself  during  such  period  without  having 
recourse  to  common  begging,  either  by  himself  or  his 
family,  and  without  having  received  or  applied  for 
parochial  relief,  but  he  does  not  retain  such  settle- 
ment unless  during  any  subsequent  period  of  four  years 
he  resides  in  sucli  parish  continuously  for  at  least  a 
year  and  a  day  (61  and  62  Victoria,  cap.  21,  S.  1) 

4.  That  at  the  present  time  no  statutory  power  exists 
whereby  English  Boards  of  Guardians  may  obtain  and 
enforce  contributions  from  persons  living  in  Scotland 
who,  under  the  English  laws,  are  liable  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  a  pauper,  such  as  a  son, 
daughter,  parent,  or  grandparent. 

5.  That  no  statutory  power  exists  whereby  English 
Boards  of  Guardians  may  pay  outdoor  relief  to  English 
non-resident  paupers  in  Scotland.  Power  should  be 
given  to  Guardians  to  grant  such  non-re.sident  relief  in 
the  same  way  and  under  similar  circumstances  to 
which  non-resident  relief  is  granted  in  England.  Non- 
resident relief  is  granted  to  Scotch  paupers  in  England. 
And  the  Poor  Removal  Act,  1900  (63  and  64  Victoria, 
cap.  23,  Sec.  1,  Sub -sec.  2),  authorises  agreements 
whereby  Irish  paupers  liable  to  be  removed  may  be 
kept  by  English  Unions  at  the  expense  of  Irish  Unions. 

6.  That  at  the  present  time  a  pauper  may  only  be 
removed  from  England  to  Scotland,  or  rice  versa,  on 


Unless  an  Order  can  he  obtained  before  the  Justices  making  hhn  diargeaMe  to  the  County  as  a  person  whose 
^ttlemeut  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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an  order  of  removal  being  obtain'Bd  by  legal  process. 
Power  should  be  given  to  English  and  Scotch  Poor  Law 
Authorities  to  accept  a  pauper  without  an  order  of 
lemoval  if  satisfied  tliat  a  settlenieiit  has  been  obtained. 

7.  That  the  family  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish-born  pauper 
cliargeable  to  any  English  Union  cannot  be  removed 
into  Scotland  or  Ireland  unless  the  head  of  the  family 
is  removed  with  them  (Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
Ireland  v.  Liverpool,  1871,  L.R.  5,  Q.B.D.  79,  34  J. P. 
.294). 

8.  That  there  is  no  power  whereby  a  pauper  lunatic 
may  be  removed  from  England  to  his  settlement  in 
'Scotland  if  born  there,  and  unless  sxich  person  has 
■acquired  an  Engliali  settlement  in  some  other  Union 
he  is  a  person  whose  "  settlement  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained "  within  the  meaning  of  Section  290  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  and  consequently  the  expense  of 
'his  maintenance  falls  on  the  County,  unless  he  was 
irremovable  from  the  Union  whence  he  was  sent  to  tlie 
asylum,  in  which  case  he  is  chargeable  to  that  Union 
!(Somersetshire  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  v.  Shipham  Over- 
■seei's,  27  J.P.  437).  Lunatics  may  be  removed  from 
Scotland  to  England. 

9.  That  the  Guardians  of  Poor  Law  Unions  on  and 
•near  to  the  Border  have  cause  to  complain  that  vagrant 
■poor  in  the  neighbouring  Scotch  'parishes  are  paid 
■sums  of  money  for  railway  fares  to  enable  them  to 
Teach  the  nearest  English  Union,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  medical  assistance. 
The  cases  are  difficult  of  proof  as  there  is  nothing 


but  the  word  of  the  pauper,  though  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  several  cases,  and  complaints  have  beou 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
This  arises  through  Inspectors  of'Poor  in  Scotland  being 
enabled  to  give  temporary  relief  in  money  and  could 
be  remedied  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  directing  that  in  all  cases  where 
temporary  relief  is  required  the  same  should  be  given 
in  kind  and  not  in  money  until  the  next  parish  coun- 
cil meeting,  when  the  same  should  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  and  the  directions  of 
the  parish  council  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
temporary  relief  is  granted  in  England. 

10.  That  no  ijrovision  is  made  in  the  smaller 
parishes  in  Scotland  for  the  housing  of  the  casual 
poor  as  is  done  in  England,  consequently  such  persons 
are  forced  to  sleep  out  all  night  and  either  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,  or  arrive  at  the  nearest 
English  LInion  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  some 
time  bef(n'e  they  are  able  to  proceed  on  their  way. 

YOUR  PETITIONERS  therefore  pray  that  the  said 
Royal  Commission  may  be  pleased  in  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  vested  in  them  to  make  repre- 
sentation in  their  report  to  be  furnished  to  Parlia- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  that 
the  existing  differences  between  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish Poor  Law  systems  be  abolished. 

AND  YOUR  PETITIONERS  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pi  ay,  etc. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Union  was  hereunto 
affixed  in  the  presence  of 


John  R.  Wood,  Chairman. 

H.  R.  Petees,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Brampton  Union  was  hereunto  affixed  in  the 
presence  of 


William  Dobson,  Chairman. 

Thos.  E.  Baxter,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Carlisle  LTnion  was  hereunto  affixed  in  the 
presence  of 


Geo.  N.  Waterton,  Chairman. 

H.  B.  Lonsdale,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Glendale  L^nion  was  hereunto  affixed  in  the 
presence  of 


Seal 


G.  G.  Rea,  Chairman, 

RoBT.  MiDDLEMAS,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Longtown  Union  was  hereunto  affixed  in  the 
pre.sence  of 


Seal 


Joseph  Jefferson,  Chairman. 

C  B.  Hodgson,  Clerk  to  tlie  Guardians. 
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BETHNAL  GREEN  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


PAUPER  LUNATICS. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  to  send  you 
herewith  copy  of  the  report  of  their  Finance  and  Gene- 
ral Purposes  Committee  with  regard  to  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Local  Government  and  Finance  Committees 
of  the  London  County  Council  as  to  the  incidence  of 
cost  of  pauper  lunatics. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Thomas, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws. 


INCIDENCE  OF  COST  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS. 

Your  committee  beg  to  report  that  the  clerk  has  sub- 
m.itted  to  them  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Local  Government  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  this  question,  and  has  reported  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  change:  — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council — 
(i.)  The  existing  system  of  charging  the  cost  of 
maintaining  London  pauper  lunatics  is  compli- 
cated, cumbersome,  and  unsatisfactory. 

(ii.)  The  cost  of  maintaining  London  pauper 
lunatics  should  be  charged  directly  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  instead  of  first 
being  charged  upon  individual  Poor  Law  Unions. 

(iii.)  The  grant  of  4s.  a  week  for  each  pauper 
lunatic,  payable  by  the  Council  to  Guardians, 
pursuant  to  Section  24  (2f)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  should  be  paid  into  the  Metro- 


17th  December,  1907. 

politan  Common  Poor  Fund,  or  be  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  maintenance  before  such  cost  is  charged 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

(iv.)  The  responsibility  for  maintaining  all 
pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  Unions  in  the  County 
of  London  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

(v.)  The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  the 
settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  County  of 
London  and  obtaining  adjudication  orders,  and  of 
collecting  contributions  from  estates  and  relatives 
of  lunatics  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council. 

(vi.)  The  charges  made  by  some  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  connection  with  the  certification  and 
removal  of  pauper  lunatics  are  excessive, 
(b)  That  the  foregoing  resolution   be   sent   to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  request 
that  evidence  may  be  received  from  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  therein. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  this  Board  should 
concur  with  paragrajjhs  i.  to  v.,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  reform  would  abolish  needless  clerical  and  other 
work,  and  thus  greater  efficiency  and  economy  would 
be  secured. 

Your  committee  would,  however,  point  out  that 
paragraf)h  vi.  is  misleading,  because  it  assumes  that 
the  guardians  have  control  over  the  expenses  of  certi- 
fication and  removal  of  pauper  lunatics. 

The  only  certification  expenses  paid  by  this  board 
are  the  fees  to  the  medical  practitioners  called  in  by 
the  certifying  justices,  and  it  has  no  option  but  to  pay 
such  fees,  whether  they  be  large  or  small. 

The  guardians'  control  over  the  cost  of  removal  is  also 
limited. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  London  County 
Council  be  informed  of  this  board's  decision  herein. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIV. 


BRADFIELD  RESOLUTION. 

"  (1)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  desirable 
that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  bssides  receiving  evidence  through  the  usual 
channels,  should  in  person,  or  by  carefully  selected 
Assistant  Commissioners,  conduct  local  investigations, 
both  in  town  and  country,  into  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Poor. 

"  (2)  That  this  Board  is  further  of  opinion  that  such 
investigation  should  be  conducted  upon  lines  analogous 
to  those  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1832,  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  the  instructions  issued  by 
them  to  their  Assistant  Commissioners. 

"  (3)  That  the  Commissioners  should  also  consider 
whether  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  ensure  closer  co- 
operation between  Poor  Law  and  charity,  especially  as 
regards  endowed  charities,  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
Circular  of  1868,  or  otherwise. 

"  (4)  That  copies  of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  those  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  attended  the  South  Eastern  and  Metro- 


politan Poor  Law  Conference,  held  on  December  7th 
and  8th,  1905." 


Resolutions  in  a  similar  sense  were  received  from  the 
following  Unions : — 


Alverstoke 

Abingdon 

Bethnal  Green 

Bristol 

Brighton 

Cuckfield 

Canterbury 

Chelsea 

Eastbourne 

Eastry 

Fulham 

George's  St.-in-the-East 

Guildford 

Hackney 

Hammersmith 


Hartley  Wintnej' 
Hastings 

Hungerford  and  Ramsbury 

Hambledon 

Lewisham 

Paddington 

Pancras  St. 

Richmond 

Ringwood 

Stepney 

Strood 

Sevenoaks 

AVallingford 

West  Ham 
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BRADFIELD  RESOLUTION  AS  TO  SINGLE 
PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  are  not  liable  to 
maintain  children  over  sixteen,  unless  such  children  are 
'  not  able  to  work  '  Guardians  are  obliged  to  maintain  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates  many  destitute  unmarried  girls 
over  that  age,  who,  being  pregnant,  are  out  of  situations 
and  are  not  w  anted  at  their  homes. 

"  The  burden  of  such  maintenance  ought  to  fall  on  the 
parents,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  rather  than  on  the  rate- 
payers. 

The  practice  of  thus  making  gratuitous  use  of  the 
workhouse  for  periods  extending  often  over  many  months 
before  their  confinement,  appears  to  be  growing,  at  any 
rate  in  this  Union,  with  results  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  these  young  girls,  and  detrimental  also  to  a  proper 
feeling  of  parental  responsibility,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers. 


"  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  Guardians  should  be 
enabled  to  recover  from  either  parent,  if  of  sufficient 
ability,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  unmarried  daughter 
becoming  chargeable  through  pregnancy,  together  (after 
her  confinement)  with  her  child  or  children. 

Provided  : — 

"  (a)  That  nothing  should  be  thus  recoverable  in 
respect  of  any  period  of  such  chargeability  occurring 
after  such  daughter,  being  able  to  work,  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 

"  (6)  That  the  liability  of  the  putative  father,  if 
and  w  hen  duly  ascertained,  should  not  be  aft'ected." 


Resolutions  in  a  similar  sense  were  received  from  the 
.  following  Unions  : — 

Reading  Wokingham 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI. 


CAMBERWELL  RESOLUTION. 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  three  times  within  twelve  months  to  the 
Lunatic  Wards  of  a  workhouse,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  should  be  constituted  offenders  under  the  Ine- 
briates Act,  1898,  and  that  statutory  power  should  be  given 
to  any  local  justice  to  send  such  persons,  on  their  con- 
senting, to  Inebriates'  Reformatories  as  established  under 
that  Act,  or  failing  their  consent,  to  commit  them  to  the 
Sessions  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act." 


Resolutions  in  a  similar  sense  were  received  from  tke 
following  unions : — 


Chelsea 
George's  St. 

George's  St.  in-the-East 

Hackney 

Holborn 

Islington 

Lambeth 


Lewisham 

Marylebone  St. 

Paddington 

Stepney 

Southwark 

Wandsworth 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVII. 


CHRISTCHURCH  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  Mrs.  Grimes  proposed, 
pursuant  to  notice  that  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  be  drawn  to  the  need  of  powers  being  granted 
to  boards  of  guardians  or  some  other  authority  to  detain 


feeble-minded  unmarried  mothers  who  come  under  their 
care  in  the  interest  of  public  morality  and  to  ensure 
protection  of  such  women  for  whom  useful  employment 
can  be  found  in  the  workhouse.  Mrs.  Shave  seconded, 
and  it  was  so  resolved. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII. 


CONWAY  RESOLUTION. 
"  Tliat  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  homes  for  imbeciles,  etc.,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  present  undue  pressure  on  the 
accommodation  of  our  lunatic  asylums  and  workhouses, 
believing,  as  this  Board  do,  that  such  persons  could  be 
more  adequately  cared  for  and  trained  to  do  work  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Institutions  as  well  as  to 
the  inmates. 

"  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to  bring 
some  measure  before  the  Government  having  this  most 
desirable  reform  in  view." 
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Resolutions  in  a  similar  sense  were  received  from  the 


following  Unions  : — 

Albans,  St. 

Aylesbury 

Barnstaple 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Incor- 
poration 

Castle  Ward,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 

Dartford 

Elham 


Faversham 

Hawarden 

Hemel  Hempstead 

Hinckley 

Newark 

Reading 

West  Ham 

Woodbridge 
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CASE  OF  MAGGIE  RANGER  BROUGHT  TO  NOTICE    OF  THE  ROYAL  COIDHSSION  ON  THE  POOR 

LAWS  BY  THE  DORKING  L'NION. 


Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  guardians  of  the  Dorking 
Union  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Maggie  Ranger 
who,  with  her  illegitimate  children  have,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  enclosed  details,  been  in  and  out  of  the  Dorking 
Workhouse  on  eleven  occasions  during  the  last  eleven 
years.  During  that  time  three  more  illegitimate  children 
have  been  born  to  her  in  the  workhouse.  My  Board  feels 
as  this  case  is  only  one  of  many  like  cases  throughout  the 
country  in  which  boards  of  guardians  are  apparently 
unable  to  take  any  legitimate  steps  to  deter  immoral 
women  from  becoming,  with  their  families,  a  constant  and 


ever  increasing  burden  to  the  ratepayers,  that  some  steps 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  empower  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  take  stringent  measures  to  prevent  what  is  really 
a  public  scandal.  A  similar  letter  to  this  has  been  sent 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

{Signed)  W.  James. 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 


DORKING  UNION. 


DETAILS  SHEWING  DATES  OF  ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  MaGGIE  RANGER  AND  HER  ILLEGITIMATE 
CHILDREN  TOGETHER  WITH  DATES  OF  SUBSEQI^ENT  BIRTHS. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Illegitimate  children  born  in 
Workhouse  and  admitted 
subsequently  with  Mother. 

Maggie  Ranger  and  tw  o  illegitim  te 
children,  Margaret ;  nd  Arthur. 

23/2/95 

23/2/95 
23/2/95 
26/11/95 
15/10/97 
29/9/98 
4/10/1900 
25/4/01 
9/10/01 
6/10/02 

28/8/95 

2V8/95 
28/8/95 
27/8/97 
14/5/98 
29/6/1900 

8/4/01 
15/6/01 
31/5/02 
10/3/06 

Ethel  born  March  11th,  1895. 

James  born  March  3rd,  1899. 
Violet  born  March  28th,  1903. 

3/5/06 

2/6/06 

r 

Three  children  only  admitted  on 
the  last  occasion. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXX. 


ECCLESALL  BIERLOW  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  of  Guardians,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  Commission  sitting  upon  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
Administration,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Relief 
Disqualification  Removal  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict.,  c.  46, 
s.l.)  should  be  extended  to  apply  to  all  cases  of  direct 
admission  for  medical  treatment  to  the  hospitals  of  any 
union  workhouse,  or  any  hospital  maintained  directly  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  rate,  or  on  an  order  of,  or  recom- 
mendation by,  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  so  that 
such  persons  so  admitted,  or  of  whose  families  members 


may  have  been  so  admitted,  to  any  workhouse  hospital,, 
or  "hospital  maintained  directly  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  rate,  will  not  by  reason  thereof,  be  deprived  of  any 
right  to  be  registered  or  to  vote,  but  will  be  regarded  as  i£ 
they  had  merely  received  for  themselves  or  any  members 
of  their  families,  such  medical  assistance  outside  the 
workhouse  hospital  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  th& 
provisions  of  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Act,  1885. 

"  And  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  local  Members  of  Parlia- 
mei|t,  and  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions." 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXL 


FALMOUTH  UNION  RESOLUTION. 
"  That  this  Board  draw  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  each  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Cornwall,  to  the  enormous 


increase  of  vagrants  as  shown  by  the  Returns  presented 
to  the  Liskeard  Union,  and  to  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Vagrancy,  and  urge  them  to  do  their 
utmost  to  promote  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  Vagrancy 
Question." 


PART  III.  (a).  :     RESOLUTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS.  9-3 
APPENDIX  No.  LXXII. 


PARISH  OF  FULHAM. 

Board  Room  and  Offices, 

Fulham  Palace  Road, 

Hammersmith,  W. 

May  nth,  1907. 

Religious  Creed  of  Children. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  tlie  Poor  of  this 
parish  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  the  accom- 
panying copy  letter  they  have  addressed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  to  express  tlie  hope  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Local  Government  Board  not  taking  action 
in  the  matter  your  Commissioners  will  give  the  suggestion 
therein  contained  their  careful  consideration. — I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

{Signed)  E.  J.  Mott. 

Clerk  of  the  Guardians. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 
68,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


May  nth,  1907. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  to  inform 
your  Board  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Parish 
have  recently  had  under  consideration  the  case  of  the 


children  Edwin  and  John  M.  Wiggins,  whose  fathers 
religious  creed  is  Church  of  England  and  mother's  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  children  were  baptised  as  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
father  is  willing  that  they  should  continue  in  that  faith. 
They  have,  however,  been  entered  in  the  Creed  Register 
as  Church  of  England  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  22,  Section  17. 

Assuming  that  your  Board  have  no  power  to  direct  an 
alteration  of  the  Creed  Register  in  the  circumstances  above 
referred  to,  I  am  directed  to  ask  your  Board  to  take  into 
consideration  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  secure 
an  amendment  of  the  law  in  order  to  provide  that  in  cases 
where  parents  are  of  dilferent  religious  denominations 
the  religious  creed  to  be  entered  in  the  Creed  Register  as 
that  of  the  child  shall  be  that  which  the  father  of  the  child 
desires. 

A  copy  of  thi?  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress. — 
I  am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Sei'vant, 
(Signed)  E.  J.  Mott. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII. 


PARISH  OF  ST.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 

Board  of  Guardians, 
Peckham  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

March  lOth,  1908. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  forward  you  the  following  copj' 
of  a  Resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Infirmary 
Visiting  Committee  of  this  Board,  held  on  February  26th, 
1908,  viz:— 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  cases  brought  to  the  infirmary  by 
the  police,  owing  to  severe  accident,  and  received  as 
cases  of  urgency,  who  sxibsequently  obtain  com- 


pensation in  respect  of  their  accident  but  decline  to 
refund  to  the  Guardians  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
and,  with  a  view  to  a  way  being  provided  by  which 
such  cost  can  be  more  easily  recovered  than  at  the 
present  time,  the  law  on  the  subject  being  very 
uncertain,  it  is  suggested  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
be  empowered  to  attach  payments  made  by  way  of 
compensation,  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  maintenance." 

Yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  C.  S.  Stevens, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Secretarj^ 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  La^\s  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV. 


PARISH  OF  St.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 

Board  of  Guardians. 

Peckham  Road,  Camberwell. 

May  I5th,  1908. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  to  forward  to 
you  the  following  copy  of  Resolutions  adopted  at  their 
meetirg  held  on  the  13th  instant,  in  reference  to  Hlie 
distribution  of  the  Indoor  Pauper  Grant,  etc.,  viz.  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  Indoor  Pauper  Grant,  an  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  London  County  Council  asking  for  a  redistribution 
of  the  amount  according  to  the  average  number  of 
indoor  paupers  now  chargeable  to  the  several  Metro- 
politan unions  and  parishes." 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  dra-nn  to  the  recommendations  contained 


in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Roj^ai  Commission^on 
Local  Taxation,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  grants 
in  aid  of  Poor  Law  expenditure,  and  further  that  the 
Board  be  respectfully  urged  to  introduce  legislation, 
with  a  view  to  giving  ef.ect  to  the  recommendatioii 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Indoor 
Pauper  Grant,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
grant  to  be  fixed  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  of  the 
Union  Officers'  Grant  made  to  provincial  boards  of 
guardians." 

Yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  C.  T.  Stevens,  i 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Secretary, 

Rojal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 
Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXV. 


Greenwich  Union, 

Greenwich,  S.E. 

January  21st,  1907. 

SiK, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Guardians  to  represent  to 
you  their  opinion  that  the  law  which  exempts  a  step  father 
from  liability  to  maintain  his  step-children  although 
under  16  years  of  age,  after  the  death  of  their  mother, 


should  be  amended  so  that  his  liability  may  be  assimilated 
to  that  relating  to  liis  own  children. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

{Signed)  Samuel  Saw. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Right  Hon.  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  liaws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 

08,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI. 


GUISBOROUGH  UNION. 

July  21th,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Guis- 
borough  Union  to  inform  you  that  in  July  last  they 
presented  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  Memorial 
asking  that  Board  to  take  steps  to  make  it  absolutely 
imperative  on  all  Boards  of  Guardians  to  pay  relief  to 
Non-Resident  and  Non-Settled  Poor  when  requested  by 
other  Boards  of  Guardians  to  do  so. 

The  Local  Government  Board  now  state  that  they  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
prayer  of  the  Memorial  and  suggest  that  the  views  of  the 
Guardians  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  and 
the  Guardians  now  direct  me  to  do  so. 

The  Guardians  have  found  that  great  hardship  is  caused 
to  poor  people  who  have  come  to  reside  with  relatives  or 
other  friends  in  their  Union  from  LTnions  who  decline  to 
pay  relief  to  paupers  not  resident  therein. 

It  often  happens  that  such  poor  people  with  the  assis- 
tance and  sympathy  of  friends  and  the  general  public 
manage  to  exist  for  one  year  in  this  Union  and  then 
become  the  recipients  of  out-relief,  having  gained  a  stati  s 
of  irvemovability.  In  other  cases  where  the  poor  have 
not  been  quite  so  fortunate  the  Guardians  have  to  give 
relief  out  of  their  Common  Fund. 


In  the  Guardians'  view  the  matter  is  one  that  should 
be  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  two  following  ways  : — 

(a)  By  all  Boards  of  Guardians  being  compelled 
to  pay  relief  to  Non-Resident  and  Non-settled  Poor 
when  requested  by  other  Boards  of  Guardians  to  do 
so,  or 

(6)  By  abolishing  the  law  of  Settlement  altogether. 
The  latter  course  would  probably  be  found  the  best 
in  the  end  and  it  would  cast  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor  upon  the  actual  place  of  residence. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  Guardians  in  the  large 
Unions  comprising  towns,  would  by  this  means  be  unduly 
burthened  by  the  removal  thereto  of  the  old  poor  people 
on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  pick  up  a  little  light  emplo3'- 
ment  to  supplement  their  out-relief.  These  cases  would 
not  be  numerous,  unless  it  were  that  the  old  people  had 
children  employed  in  the  towns  and  in  that  event,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  towns  get  the  benefit 
of  the  labour  of  the  young  men  and  women  they  would 
only  be  discharging  their  duty  to  the  old  people  by 
allotting  part  of  that  benefit  to  them. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Si(jned)  W.  Richardson, 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 
68,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVII. 


HACKNEY  UNION. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
OP  July  1st,  1908,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Guardians  on  July  8th,  1908. 
Indoor  Pauper  Grant. — The  Committee  had  under  con- 
sideration letters  from  the  Guardians  of  Hammersmith  and 
the  Guardians  of  Southwark  relative  to  the  Indoor  Pauper 
Grant— nominally  4d.  per  head  per  dtiy,  but,  unhappily 
based  upon  the  average  number  of  Indoor  poor  in  the  five 
years  ended  Lady-Day,  1888,  instead  of  on  present  number 
of  inmates. 

The  Guardians  have  dealt  with  this  question,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  Committee,  in  1897,  1900,  1901, 
1902,  and  1903,  and  three  times  have  succeeded  in  getting 
Bills  into  Parliament  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Grant  up 
to  date,  but  nothing  has  come  of  these  repeated  efforts  ; 
the  reply  being  that  the  Government  intend  to  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  Poor  Law  Administration  and 
nothing  can  be  done  until  they  do. 

1.  The  so-called  grant,  in  all  £.326,809,  does  not  give 
4d.  per  head  per  day  as  was  intended,  because  (a)  The 
number  of  indoor  poor,  as  a  whole,  has  greatly  increased, 
while  the  sum  of  money  distributed  has  remained  un- 
altered ;  and  (h)  ■  shifting  population  has  varied  the 
numbers  of  indoor  poor  in  the  different  Unions,  some 
having  largely  increased  and  others  decreased  ;  so  that 
the  actual  payment  ranges  from  a])out  2d.  per  head  per  day 
to  6d.  per  head  per  day.    In  Hackney  Union  it  is  about 

per  head  per  day. 

2.  The  present  so-called  "  Grant "  of  £326,809  is  a 
delusion,  as  £243,020  of  it  has  to  be  provided  by  Rates, 
the  Grant  from  Government  being  only  £83,789.  Thus 
the  present  payment  to  the  Guardians  of  this  Union,  based 
on  the  numbers  of  1888,  is  £11,619  per  annum,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  Borough  Councils  have  to  provide  from 
Rates  £8,772,  the  benefit  to  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington 
being  only  £2,847.    It  is  j^resumed  that  the  intention  of 


the  Act  was  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  Grant  should 
come  from  the  Imperial  Revenue.  If  the  Hackney  Union 
received  a  Grant  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  head  per  day  on 
present  number  of  indoor  poor  it  would  amount  to  about 
£20,000,  no  part  of  which  should  come  from  Local  Rates. 

3.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  after 
sittings  spread  over  five  years,  reported  upon  this  question 
and  pointed  out  that  London  suffered  injustice  as  a  great 
compared  with  Country  Unions  ;  and  said  that  if  the 
Government  Grant  to  London  Unions  were  made  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Grants  to  Country  Unions,  instead  of  being 
only  £83,700,  as  at  present,  the  Grant  would  be  £567,240, 
a  sum  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  4d.  per  head 
per  day  on  present  number  of  indoor  poor,  without  any 
part  of  it  coming  from  Local  Rates. 

4.  The  uigent  need  of  London  as  a  whole,  is  that  the 
injustice  under  which  it  has  suffered  for  nearly  twenty 
years  should  forthwith  be  remedied,  by  making  the  Gov- 
ernment Grant  a  reality,  not  a  sham — .^.e,  making  it 
sufficient  to  pay  4d.  per  head  per  day  for  indoor  poor  on 
the  basis  of  present  numbers  ;  and  providing  that  the 
basis  should  be  automatically  revised  year  by  year  to  meet 
chang^es  in  the  amount  and  in  the  distribution  of  pauperism. 

The  Southwark  Union  suggests  that  the  Grant  should  be 
paid  into  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  The  Hammersmith 
Pa/ish  suggests  that  the  Government  Grant  should  be 
based,  as  it  is  for  Country  Unions,  on  the  amount  of 
salaries. 

Your  Committee  cannot  agree  with  either  of  them,  but 
think  the  Indoor  Poor  Grant  should  be  maintained  and 
made  a  reality,  as  stated  in  Section  4  above  ;  and  your 
representatives  at  the  Hammersmith  Conference  have 
endeavoured  to  enforce  that  view. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  copy  of  this  report 
be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Local 
Government  Board,  Local  Members  of  Parliament,  Poor 
Law  Commission,  and  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Metropolitan 
Unions  and  Parishes. 


PART  III.  (a). 


RESOLUTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIAKS. 
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HA:\rMERSMITH  RESOLUTION.  A  Resolution  in  a  similar  sense  was  received  from  the 

"  That;  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  it  is  most  desirable     St.  Marylebone  Union, 
that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  London 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Authorities." 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX. 


HASLINGDEN  UNION. 

Union  Offices, 

Higher  Pike  Law, 
Rawtenstall. 
Jamtary  1th,  1907. 

Pensioner  John  Spencee. 
SiE, — I  am  directed  to  place  the  following  facts  before 
your  Commission  in  the  hope  tliat  in  framing  their  Report 
and  Recommendations  they  will  suggest  a  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  so  undesirable  a  state  of  things  in 
future. 

The  man  in  question,  Spencer,  is  seventy-six  years  of 
ago  and  a  pensioner. 

During  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  admitted  to  the 
workhouse  on  the  following  occasions  :— 
1900. 

Admitted  December  I9th. 

1901. 

March  nth.    May  22nd. 
1902. 

„       February  6th  and  November  4th. 
1903. 

„       February  23rd. 
1904. 

„       Januarv  5th,  April  5th,  August  13th. 
1905. 

„       April  3rd. 

1906. 

„       May  15th,  June  11th  and  September  15th 
and  November  2nd. 


For  years. he  has  made  a  practice  of  drawing  his  pension, 
indulging  in  a  debauch  and  then  seeking  the  help  of  either 
the  workhouse  or  out-relief. 

Recently  the  War  Office  agreed  to  Spencer's  pension 
of  lOd.  per  day  (5s.  lOd.  per  week)  being  paid  weekly  by 
the  guardians  provided  Spencer's  written  consent  was 
obtained  thereto  ;  the  written  consent  Spencer  refused 
to  give — there  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

On  January  2nd  Spencer  again  left  the  workhouse^ 
presumably  to  draw  his  pension. 

So  long  as  the  War  Office  insist  on  written  consent 
being  obtained,  my  Board  are  helpless  in  the  matter,  and 
they  would  strongly  urge  upon  your  Commission  the 
necessity  of  remedying  so  wretched  a  state  of  affairs  by 
which  men  like  Spencer  can  systematically  draw  their 
pension,  enter  on  a  few  days  drinking  bout,  and  then 
for  the  rest  of  the  period  quarter  themselves  on  tlie  rates 
until  the  next  pension  day  shall  bring  forth  fresh  oppor- 
tunities and  renewed  resources.-^I  am.  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
{Signed)  J.  H.  Sinkinson, 
Clerk. 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq. 
Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
of  Distress. 
68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXX. 


IPSWICH  RESOLUTION. 

Guardians  Office, 

19,  Tower  St., 

Ipswich, 
nth  March,  1907. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the 
Parish  of  Ipswich  to  forward  to  j^ou  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  their  last  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  Relief  to  Army  and  Naval  pensioners  and 
to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  D'strjss. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Richard  J.  Kent. 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Secietary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 


COPY  OF  A  RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  A  MEETING 
OF  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  IPSWICH,  HELD  ON  7th  MARCH, 
1907. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  Naval  and  Army 
pensioners  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  f.s 
members  of  friendly  societies,  if  they  are  compelled  to 
apply  for  out-relief,  and  that  no  portion  of  their  pension 
up  to  and  including  the  sum  of  5s.  per  week  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Guardians. 

"  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  and  to  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Ipswich." 


A  Resolution  in  a  similar  sense  was  received  from  the 
Reigate  Union. 
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IPSWICH  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

Guardians'  Office, 

19,  Tower  Street, 

Ipswich. 
18th  November,  1907. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Parish  of  Ipswich  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  at  their  last  meeting. 

Yours  faithfully, 
{Signed)  Richard  J.  Kent. 

Cleric  to  the  G^iardians. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief 
of  Distress, 
Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  Westminster. 


COPY  OF  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  Regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to  the  apprentice- 
ship of  pauper  children  contained  in  their  General  Con- 
solidated Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  are  unsuitable  to  the 
conditions  at  the  present  time  existent  in  connection  with 
the  binding,  of  apprentices  inasmuch  as  it  is,  so  far  as 
urban  districts  are  concerned,  impossil)le  to  find  masters 
willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  finding  food,  clothing, 
lodgings  and  medical  attendance  for  their  apprentices, 
and  of  causing  them  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  places 
of  worship." 

"  That  the  regulations  referred  to,  in  imposing  unneces- 
sary restrictions  prevent  the  apprenticeship  of  many 
children  who  might  otherwise  be  taught  useful  trades."" 
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ISLINGTON  UNION  RESOLUTION  BE 
ELLEN  WARD. 

'  Guardians  Offices, 

St.  John's  Rd., 
Upper  Holloway. 

July  Gth,  1907. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  St- 
.John's  Road  Workhouse  of  this  Parish  to  state  that  they 
have  recently  had  under  their  notice  the  case  of  Ellen 
Ward,  an  inmate  of  that  Workhouse. 

The  Committee  wish  me  to  send  you  particulars  of  her 
circumstances  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

It  appears  to  them  that  it  is  very  unsatisf actor}'  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  not  more  power  to  detain  women 
of  her  class,  so  as  to  prevent  at  any  rate  to  some  degree 
the  heavy  charge  that  is  imposed  upon  the  ratepayers 
through  her  conduct. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  if  the  Royal  Commission 
can  consider  this  case  and  see  whether  in  their  recom- 
mendations they  can  make  one  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  cases  like  the  above,  so  that 
they  may  have  further  powers  of  detention. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Sujned)  Edwin  Davey. 

Clerk. 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 


KINGSTON  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

Union  Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

August  I8th,  1906. 

The  Public  Health  Act. 

-^Prevention  of  Infectious  Dis2ase. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a  Resolution  on 
this  subject  passed  by  my  Board  on  tlie  24th  ulto..  and 
to  request  your  earnest  consideration  of  tlie  recommenda- 
tions therein  contained. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  James  Edgell, 
Clerk. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 

08,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Tuesday,  July  2Mh,  1906. 
COPY  RESOLUTION. 
KINGSTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 
The  Public  Health  Act. 
Infectious  Diseases. 
Mr.  Judd  mentioned  the  case  of  a  widow  resident  at 
Hodc,  who  earned  her  living  at  laundry  work,  and  with 


GUARDIANS  OF  ST.  MARY,  ISLINGTON. 

July  6th,  1907. 

Ellen  Ward,  now  37  years  of  age,  was  first  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  of  this  parish  seven  j'ears  ago. 

Her  husband  died  in  Islington  in  1899. 

There  were  then  four  children  ;  Ellen,  9  ;  Catherine, 
0  ;  Cornelius,  4  ;  Jane,  8  months. 

Two  of  the  children  were  admitted  before  the  woman 
and  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

The  elder  was  afterwards  sent  and  is  now  at  the  Home 
at  Midhurst,  having  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  her 
conduct. 

The  woman  was  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse 
and  wanted  Jane  sent  away  to  a  Roman  Catholic  School, 
but  the  Guardians  refused  as  they  thought  she  ought  to 
be  able  to  maintain  one  child.  This  child,  however,  has 
just  been  sent. 

In  August,  1905,  an  illegitimate  child,  Elizabeth,  was 
born.  She  is  now  expecting  another.  She  has  cohabited 
with  the  father  of  the  two  children  and  he  is  in  the  In- 
firmary. The  woman  and  all  the  children  are  still  charge- 
able to  this  parish. 

She  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  a  great  many 
times  and  there  is  no  power  to  keep  her  in. 


whom  was  living  a  son  aged  about  seventeen  years  and 
one  other  child.  That  the  younger  child  was  in  the 
infectious  hospital,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  intima- 
tion given  to  the  woman  by  the  officers  of  the  Sanitary 
authority  of  Surbiton,  she  had  abstained  from  going  to 
work,  and  consequently  was  destitute.  That  he  had 
referred  the  woman  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  refused 
outdoor  relief,  and  referred  applicant  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  who  also  declined  assistance. 

Resolved  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to  legislation 
requiring  sanitary  authorities  to  relieve  destitution  from 
the  general  district  rate  where  it  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  their  authority  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease,  so  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
pulsorily  pauperised  in  consequence  of  infectious  disease 
only. 

Resolved  that  this  matter  be  mentioned  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the 
several  sanitary  authorities  within  the  limits  of  the  union, 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  hardship  caused  in  such 
cases  as  the  above,  by  refusal  of  the  sanitary  authority 
to  place  the  head  of  the  family  in  such  a  position  during 
enforced  isolation  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  appli- 
cation to  a  board  of  guardians  for  relief. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  KINGSTON   GUARDIANS   AND  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 


KINGSTON  UNION. 

L"fnion  Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

31  arch  Sth,  1907. 

Education  of  Children  oveb  School  Age. 
SiK, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Kingston 
Union  to  furnisli  you  with  the  accompanying  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  them  to  tlie  Local  Government  Board 
upon  this  subject,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  such 
communication,  and  to  ask  that  you  will  kindly  bring  the 
same  before  the  members  of  your  Poor  Law  Commission, 
%vith  a  request  that  the  subject  may  receive  their  careful 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  a  recommendation  being 
forwarded  by  them  to  the  proper  authority,  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Poor  Laws,  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
pay  the  fees  for  technical  instruction  of  children  of  out- 
door paupers,  who  are  over  school  age. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

{Signed)  Jas.  Edgell. 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 

68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


thus  increase  pauperism,  while  the  widow  mothers  have 
themselves  no  power  to  advance  their  children's  interests 
as  ordinary  citizens. 

The  guardians  cannot  help  constrasting  the  advantages 
which  a  child  having  indoor  relief  ha.s  over  tuch  children, 
and  they  will  be  glad  if  thej'  can  apply  Articles  114  of  the 
General  Order  of  July  24th,  1847,  to  the  advancement  of 
boys  and  girls  over  school  age  of  widows  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief. — I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

{Signed)  Jas.  Edgelt, 
Clerk. 


Union  Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

December  llth,  1906. 

The  Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall. 

Education  of  Children  over  School  Age. 

My  Lords  AND  Gentlemen, — My  Board  ol  serve  with 
much  concern  how  frequently  the  children  over  school  age 
of  widows  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  are  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  no  possible  prospect  of  earning  a  livelihood — 
certainly  not  an  honest  one. 

It  is  true  that  some  get  situations  as  errand  boys,  some 
as  telegraph  boys  and  otherwise,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  left  on  the  streets,  and  my  Board  wish  to  know 
whether  they  can  be  empowered  to  have  such  children 
itaught  trades  or  attend  technical  classes  at  their  expense. 
Many  of  these  boys  being  engaged  as  errand  boys,  then  as 
golf  caddies,  drift  into  permanent  wasters  or  loafers,  and 


Local  Government  Board. 

Whitehall,  S.W\ 

Fehniarij  ml),  1907. 

146.546  A  ,  1907. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
advert  to  your  letter  of  December  17th  last,  and  in  reply,  to 
state  that  thej'  are  not  aware  of  any  legal  authority  for 
the  payment,  by  the  guardians,  of  fees  for  technical  in- 
struction of  children  of  out-door  paupers.  It  is.  however, 
competent  to  the  guardians  to  apprentice  such  children 
and  to  pay  a  premium  in  connection  with  the  apj^rentice- 
sliip.  Where  such  children  are  placed  in  service  without 
apprenticeship,  or  as  outdoor  apprentices  the  guardians 
could,  with  the  Board's  assent,  grant  weekly  relief  to 
enable  a  child  to  live  otherwise  than  with  its  master,  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  having  regard  to  the 
wages  earned  by  the  cliild  whilst  learning  a  trade. 

The  guardians  should  in  every  case  satisfy  themselves 
that  th.e  wages  of  the  child  are  not  less  than  would  ordin- 
arily be  paid  to  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  particular 
trade  to  which  it  is  intended  that  the  child  should  be  ap- 
prenticed or  placed. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

{Signed)  J.  S.  Davy. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Kingston  Union. 
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LEWISHAM  UNION. 


Union  Offices, 

394.  High  Street, 

Lewisliam.  S.E. 
March  1908. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  hy  the  guardians  of  the 
Lewisham  Union  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  Minute  and 
Resolution  passed  by  them  at  their  last  meeting  against 
a  proposal  to  transfer  to  the  Loudon  County  Council  the 
whole  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  Metropolis, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  MOTT, 

The  Secretary,  Clerk. 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws. 


LEWISHAM  UNION. 

3Iarch  -lud.  1908. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  liewisham 
Union  held  this  day  {inter  alia)  a  letter  w  as  read  from  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians'  Association  for  England  and  W^ales, 
transmitting  copies  of  a  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  containing 
recommendations  for  placing  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion for  the  County  of  London  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

The  Board  iuWy  considered  and  discussed  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  Report,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Weeks, 
the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Howes,  the  Vice-Chairman, 
and  resolved  tinanimoi'sli/ : — ■ 

"  That  the  guardians  of  tlie  Lewisham  Union  view 
with  great  alarm  the  proposal  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  undertake  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  the  County  of  London.  The 
guardians  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  already  undertaken  more  than 
can  be  properly  and  successfully  accomplished  by 
one  authority,  and  they  therefore  feel  most  strongly 

429.— App.  XI. 


that  if  the  legislature  were  to  entrust  to  that  over- 
burdened authority  the  multifarious  and  onerous 
duties  connected  with  Poor  Law  administration  as 
now  proposed  it  will  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  tlie  ratepaj^ers  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  guardians  are  moreover  satisfied  that  Poor  Law 
administration  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  London 
County  Council  without  incurring  a  very  heavy 
additional  expenditvno  for  carrying  out  the  same, 
and  which  will  in  the  end  pro\  e  most  unsatisfactory 
to  all  persons  concerned.  The  guardians  therefore 
trust  that  the  London  County  Council  will  withdraw 
their  proposal  and  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Laws  (now  sitting)  will  not  favour  any 
such  scheme  if  submitted  to  them. 

"  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Local  C4overnment  Board  ;  the  London  County 
Council ;  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  j 
the  Members  of  Parliament  and  Representatives  on 
the  London  County  Council  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Lewisham,  Woolwich,  and  Greenwich  ;  and  to  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  Association  for  England  and 
Wales ;  and 

"  That  furtlier  copies  be  sent  to  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  with  a  request 
that  they  take  similar  action  in  the  matter." 


Resolutions  in  a  similar 
following  Unions : — 
Bethnal  Green 
Bermondsey 
Chelsea 
Fulham 

George's  St.  in-the-East 

Giles'  St.,  Camberwcll 

Hackney 

Holborn 

Kensington 

Lambeth 


sense  were  received  from  the 

Leonard  St.,  Shoreditch 
London  (City  of) 
J'ancras  St. 

Poj)lar  Borough  Council 

Stepney 

Strand 

Southwark 

Wandsworth 

Also  from  the  British  Con- 
stitution Association 
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BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARYLEBONE. 


Sir, 


Guardiaais'  OflBces, 

Northumberland  Street,  W. 
London,  10th  December,  1907. 


The  enclosed  letter,  a  copy  of  which,  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  9th  instant,  I  had 
sent  to  each  member,  was  before  the  Guardians  at  their 
meeting  on  that  date,  and  I  was  instructed  to  inform 
you  that  the  Board  desired  me  to  send  the  same  to 
the  Royal  (Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  view 
to  the  matter  therein  contained  being  considered  by 
the  Commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  the  report 
sent  to  you  by  the  London  County  Council  on  the 
same  subject.  The  Guardians  desired  me  further  to 
state  that,  while  desiring  that  the  letter  should  be 
sent  to  the  Commissioners,  they  do  not  of  necessity 
endorse  every  conclusion  arrived  at  therein  by  myself, 
taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  whole  subject  which  they  feel  could  only  be  pro- 
perly thrashed  out  by  such  a  body  as  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, who  are  equally  as  interested  in  Poor  Law 
administration  as  boards  of  guardians.  Should  the 
Commissioners  desire  any  further  information,  I  shall 
be  most  pleased  to  do  my  best  to  furnish  it,  but,  as  I 
am  Superintendent  Registrar  as  well  as  Clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  me  to  guarantee  to  attend  the  Commissioners  to 
give  personal  evidence,  as  my  duties  require  constant 
attendance  in  the  Register  Office,  as  well  as  in  my 
own  office  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  T.  Ditdman. 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq.,  ^ 
Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
68,  Victoria  Street, 

"Westminster, 
S.W. 


BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

Guardians'  Offices, 

NorthTimberland  Street, 

Marylebone  Road,  W. 

7th  December,  1907. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  following  ds  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  30th  ultimo  :  — ■ 

"  I  observe  on  page  889  of  th^  Minutes  of  the  London 
County  Council  of  the  29th  October,  1907,  a  report  of 
the  Local  Government,  Records,  and  Museums  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  boards  of 
guardians  deal  with  pauper  lunatics,  the  consideration 
of  which  report  up  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council, 
viz.,  the  26th  ultimo,  has  been  postponed. 

"  As  the  report  is  of  so  important  a  nature  to  boards 
of  guardians,  I  have  considered  it  desirable  that  it 
should  prominently  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  my 
board,  and  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  guardians 
to  it  at  tlaedr  meeting  on  Monday,  the  9th  December 
next. 

"  The  suggestion  that  boards  of  guardians,  so  far  as 
St.,  Marylebone  is  concerned,  are  not  exercising  their 
legal  powers  witli  regard  to  effecting  the  settlement 
and  other  matters  connected  with  pauper  lunatics  is 
unwarranted. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  reliable  information  respecting  the 
settlement  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
for  one  moment  that  officers  of  the  London  County 
Council  would  be  more  expert  in  that  matter  than 
officers  of  boards  of  guardians,  nor  would  they  be  better 
equipped.  The  matter  of  the  certification  and  removal 
of  lunatics  is  one  that  is  entirely  vested  in  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  under  the  Lunacy  Acts  and  the  guardians 


are  bound  to  pay  the  amount  that  the  Justice  allows 
to  the  medical  gentlemen  called  in  by  him  and  to  the 
relieving  officer  who  first  moves  in  the  matter  as  re- 
quired by  Statute.  The  guardians  of  this  parish  some 
years  ago  approached  the  Justices  in  the  matter  of  the 
fees  and  expenses  then  allowed  by  them  to  the  medical 
gentlemen  and  relieving  officers,  with  the  result  that 
reductions  were  then  made.  If  information  is  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  estates  of 
pauper  lunatics,  the  lunatic  is  immediately  classified 
as  a  private  patient,  and  the  full  costs  charged  to  the 
estate,  which  estates  in  many  cases  are  very  small 
and  quickly  absorbed  ;  the  patient  is  then  re-trans- 
ferred to  the  pauper  class.  This  is  the  reason  why 
some  boards  of  guardi;\ns  object  to  give  information 
to  the  officials  of  the  London  County  Council  in  such 
matters,  preferring  that  the  money  derived  from  the 
estates  of  lunatics  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates 
of  their  particular  parish  as  much  as  possible,  credit 
in  those  instances  being  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  and  not  to  the  London  County 
Council  rate,  which  is  a  most  important  matter  to 
London  boards  of  guardians. 

"  Another  important  factor  that  guides  boards  of 
guardians  in  such  matters  is  that  in  many  cases  they 
desire  to  retain  a  certain  sum  in  hand  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lunatic,  in  the  event  of  his  ultimate  recovery^ 
which  practical  assistance  is  not  possible  when  the 
whole  of  the  estate  is  absorbed  by  the  Council  in  the 
transfer  of  the  lunatic  to  the  private  class.  Great 
distress  of  mind  has  been  caused  to  recovered  patients 
when  he  or  she  has  found  that  their  estate  has  been 
entirely  absorbed. 

"  Under  the  above  circumstances  I  will  ask  you  very 
kindly  to  bring  this  letter  under  the  notice  of  your 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  further  postponement  of 
the  consideration  of  the  report,  so  that  my  board  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  it." 

As  the  report  referred  to  is  of  a  lengthy  nature,  I 
have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  the  whole  of  it 
printed.  Therefore,  only  certain  extracts  from  it  are 
set  forth  below,  viz.  :  — 

"  As  regards  settlement,  different  policies  are  adopted 
by  the  several  boards  of  guardians  in  cases  where 
inquiries  are  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  to  which 
area  lunatics  are  chargeable,  some  boards  of  guardians 
making  few  or  no  inquiries,  owing  to  the  trouble  and 
possible  expense  in  connection  with  adjudication 
orders.  Moreover,  as  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance 
is  eventually  a  county  charge,  there  is  an  inducement 
to  boards  of  guardians  not  to  get  lunatics  adjudicated 
to  other  unions  in  London,  and  but  little  inducement 
to  obtain  their  adjudication  to  unions  in  other  counties. 
A  recent  case  in  the  latter  category  was  brought  to  our 
notice  by  the  Asylums  Committee,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  oversight  of  a  board  of  guardians,  the  cost  of  the 
accommodation  and  maintenance  of  a  pauper  lunatic 
was  borne  by  London  for  a  considerable  period  when  it 
should  properly  have  been  home  by  a  neighbouring 
county,  and  neither  this  expense  nor  the  county  grant 
paid  to  the  guardians  in  respect  of  the  lunatic  could 
be  fully  recovered.  The  Asylums  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  certain  of  the  London  boards  of  guardians 
do  not  take  full  a,dvantage  of  the  legal  provisions  for 
adjudication  of  patients,  and  that  m  some  unions 
adjudications  are  considerably  and  unnecessarily  de- 
layed In  the  case  of  patients  chargeable  to  out-county 
unions  this  means  a  substantial  loss  to  th©  London 
rate'payers. 

"  The  method  which  prevails  in  the  various  unions, 
with  one  exception,  of  remunerating  collectors  by 
means  of  commissions  on  the  contributions  collected, 
appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  objection  It  tends  to 
encourage  the  improper  classification  of  lunatics,  and 
?o  delay  adjudication,  and  in  other  ways  has  been 
found  detrimental  to  good  administration.  Moreover, 
wrundersiand  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by 
the  Asylums  Committee  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
patients'  estates  from  some  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 
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"  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  responsibility  of  making  inquiries  concerning  the 
settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  and  of  obtaining  adjudi- 
cation orders,  and  also  of  collecting  contributions  from 
estates  or  relatives  to  be  in  all  cases  vested  in  the 
Council,  as  the  authority  for  the  area  upon  which  the 
charge  ultimately  falls. 

"  We  recommend — 

■"  (a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council — 

"  (i.)  The  existing  system  of  charging  the  cost  of 
maintaining  London  pauper  lunatics  is  compli- 
cated, cumbersome,  and  unsatisfactory. 

"  (ii.)  The  cost  of  maintaining  London  pauper 
lunatics  should  be  charged  directly  upon  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund  instead  of  first  being 
charged  upon  individual  Poor  Law  unions. 

"(iii.)  The  gi'ant  erf  4s.  a  week  for  each  pauper 
lunatic,  payable  by  the  Council  to  guardians,  pur- 
suant to  Section  24  {2f)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  should  be  paid  into  the  Metropolitan 
€ommon  Poor  Fund,  or  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  maintenance  before  such  cost  is  charged  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

"  (iv.)  The  responsibility  for  maintaining  all 
pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  unions  in  the  County 
of  London  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

"  (v.)  The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  the 
settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  County  of 
London  and  obtaining  adjudication  orders,  and  of 
collecting  contributions  from  estates  and  relatives 
of  lunatics,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council. 

"(vi.)  Tlie  charges  made  by  some  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  dn  connection  with  the  certification 
and  removal  of  pauper  lunatics  are  excessive. 

(6)  That  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
TJoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  request 
that  evidence  may  be  received  from  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  therein." 
I  would  desire,  for  the  information  of  the  guardians, 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  recommendations 
in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Committee. 

Becommendations  (ii.)  (iii.)- 

The  cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics  is,  and 
has  been  since  1867,  a  direct  charge  on  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  through  the  medium 
of  London  boards  of  guardians,  and  credit-is  and 
has  been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  for  the  whole  of  the  grant  of  4s.  per  week 
since  its  creation  by  Parliament  in  1888.  The 
guardians  are  the  only  authority  who  work  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  any  altera- 
tion would  upset  financial  arrangements  consider- 
ably, to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  richer 
parishes  and  Unions.  The  London  County  Council 
are  not  the  authority  for  the  control  of  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  and  have  nothing 
■whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Recommendation  (iv.). 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  all  pauper 
lunatics  belonging  to  parishes  and  unions  in  the 


County  of  London  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  after  the  removal  of  the  lunatic 
to  the  asylum  named  in  the  order,  made  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  on  the  information  laid  by 
the  relieving  officer. 

Recommendation  (v.). 

This  recommendation  is,  in  the  main,  dealjt  with 
in  my  letter  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Loudon  County 
Council,  set  forth  above.  The  officer  of  the  guar- 
dians who  collects,  on  commission,  the  money  dii© 
from  the  union  or  parish  on  whom  the  lunatic  is 
adjudicated  is  also  the  person  who  obtains  the 
Justice's  order  for  the  adjudication.  It  is  there- 
fore only  a  reasonable  supposition  that  it  is  a 
great  inducement  to  him  to  obtain  as  many 
adjudications  of  pauper  lunatics  to  the  proper 
places  of  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  London, 
as  possible.  Twelve  months  maintenance,  and  all 
certification  and  removal  expenses,  can  be  re- 
covered from  the  guardians  on  whom  the  lunatic 
is  adjudicated  either  in  or  out  of  London. 

Recommendation  (vi.). 

Charges  which  are  made  to  the  rates  and  other 
parishes  by  boards  of  guardians  for  the  certification 
and  removal  of  pauper  lunatics,  whether  considered 
to  be  excessive  or  not,  are  made  on  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  adjudge  persons 
lunatics,  and  the  guardians  have  absolutely  no  con- 
trol over  these  gentlemen,  and  must  disburse  the 
expenses  ordei'ed. 

Recommendation  (6). 

I  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the  guardians, 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  having  now  been  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  a  case  is  cited  where  the 
adjudication  of  a  pauper  lunatic  was  delayed  for  four 
years.  That  is  easily  understandable  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 
lunatic  to  gain  an  adjudication.  Only  at  lucid  inter- 
vals can  the  required  information  be  extracted  from 
the  lunatic.  I  have  known  my  assistant  visit  the 
asylum  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  fail  in  gaining 
the  information  he  was  seeking.  It  is  well  known 
that  lunatics  are  cunning.  Once  my  assistant  had  to 
run  for  his  life  with  a  lunatic  after  him  and  two  atten- 
dants after  the  lunatic,  some  question  in  the  course 
of  inquiry  having  been  asked  which  caused  the  lunatic 
to  have  murderous  intentions. 

I  am, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Heney  T.  Dudman, 
Clerk  to  the  Board. . 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians 

of  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
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PLYMPTON  ST.  MARY  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

Temple  Chambers, 

Westwell  Street, 

Plymouth. 
26th  September,  1907. 

SiK, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  to 
draw  j'our  attention  to  the  following  case  and  to  state  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  cases  of  this  description,  especially  those  having 
no  visible  means  of  support  and  not  able  to  work,  taking 
their  discharge  from  the  workhouse. 

Richard  Ball  since  Christmas  last  has  been  removed  as 
follows  : — 


January  4th,  1907,  from  Calne  Workhouse.  i 
April  19th,  1907,  from  Bodmin  Prison. 
June  1st,  1907,  from  Newton  Abbot  Union. 
September  llth^l907,  from  Plymouth  Prison. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  John  W.  Bickle. 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royai  Commission  on   Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
Westniinster,  London,  S.W. 
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PONTYPOOL  RESOLUTION. 

"(1)  That  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  having  recently 
held,  on  tlie  appeal  of  the  Pontypool  Union  l:  Buck,  that 
a  married  woman  with  ample  separate  estate  is  not  liable 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  parents  or 
parent  creates  a  legal  anomaly  and  an  unfair  distinction 
between  the  sexes,  as  a  son  with  property  or  of  sufficient 
wage  earning  capacity  is  so  liable,  in  fact  in  that  very  case 
the  one  brother  of  the  defendant  was  contributing  Is.  Gd 
]3er  week  and  the  other  Is.  towards  the  father's  support 
whiht  she  got  off  free  though  of  greater  ability  than 
either,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  an  anomaly  and 
distinction  should  be  forthwith  removed  by  legislation  ; 
and 

"  (2)  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  the 
Asscci  ition  of  Poor  Law  LTnions  in  England  and  Wales 
and  th3  Local  Member  of  Parliament." 

Resolutions  in  a  similar  sense  were  received  from  the 
following  Unions : — 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

Andover 

Auckland 

Alverstoke 

Alresford 

Aylesbury 

Bakewell 

Bethnal  Green 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 

Bodmin 

Builth 

Belper 

Bucklow 

Barnstaple     Urban  and 
Rural  District  Council 


Bradford 

Bradford-on-Avon 
Burnley 

Bangor  and  Beaumaris 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

Caxton  and  Arrington 

Camberwell 

Chard 

Croydon 

Chorley 

Cannock 

Cosford 

Dolgelley 

Droitwich 

Dartford 


D. oxford 

Dors 

Exeter 

East  Retford  . 

EUesinere 

Fulham 

Falmouth 

Godstone 

Goole 

Gainsborough 

George's  St. 

Hackney 

Hinckley 

Hereford 

Haslingden 

Hunslet 

Ipswich 

Islington 

Llanfyllin 

Liskeird 

I^eominster 

liong  Ashtcn 

I^igh 

Monmouth 

Newark 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Newport  (Mon) 

Ne\^'town  and  Llanidloes 

Northampton 

Nortliwich 

Oldham 

<  ikehampton 

Patrington 

Pancras,  St. 

Pershore 

Pontypridd 

Portsmouth 


Peter.sfield 

Rotherhant 

Redruth 

Reigate 

Reeth 

Romford 

Stepney 

Skipton 

Salford 

South  Shields 

Seisdon 

Southwark 

Stone 

Sculcoates 

Stratford-on-AvoQ 

Scarborougli 

Tenterden 

Tynemouth 

Tisbury 

Truro 

Ulverston 

Wolverhampton 

Wirral 

Williton 

Wj'combe 

Wheatenhurst. 

Wakefield 

Wight,  Isle  of 

Wigton 

Woodstock 

Warminster 

Weardale 

Willesden 

West  Bromwicli 

Wareham  and  Purbeck. 

Yarmouth,  Great 
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PETITION  BE  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905,  FROM  THE  PARISH  OF  POPLAK 

BOROUGH 


To  the  Chaikman  of  the  Royal  Commissiox  on  the  Pooe  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress. 


1.  Your  petitioners  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough. 

2.  That  the  area  of  your  petitioners'  parish  is  2,528 
acres,  tlie  population  168,822,  and  the  rateable  value 
£818,922. 

3.  Your  petitioners  constituted  as  a  Boaxd  of 
Guardians  for  dealing  with  cases  of  destitution  in  a 
poor  district,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  dependent  on  casual  labour,  have  for 
many  years  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  winter 
months  in  dealing  with  persons  applying  for  relief 
tlirough  being  out  of  employment. 

4.  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905,  the  Distress  Committee  was 
duly  appointed  for  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  on  which 
your  petitioners  were  represented  by  eight  members. 

5.  That  your  petitioners  are  informed  that  offices 
for  the  registration  of  applicants  were  opened  on  the 
5th  November,  1906,  at  the  Northumberland  Wharf  fox- 
the  parish  of  Poplar,  Council  Depot,  Glaucus  Street, 
for  Bromley,  and  Council  Depot,  Old  Ford  Road,  for 
Bow. 

6.  During  the  period  up  to  the  14th  March,  1907, 
1,972  men  "and  women  were  registered.  Work  was 
found  for  249  men  and  89  women  by  the  central  body 
from  July  1st,  1906,  to  June  30th,  1907,  and  in  addition 
262  adults  with  186  children  were  emigrated. 


7.  From  the  experience  gained  during  the  last  two 
years  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  your 
pstitioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act  has  been  of 
very  great  benefit  by  reason  of  the  system  of  registra- 
tion, which  has  shown  that  the  unemployed  may  be 
divided  generally  into  the  following  classes  :  — 

1.  Artisans  and  skilled  mechanics. 

2.  The  less  skilful  artisans  and  general  labourers, 

clerks,  warehousemen,  mechanics,  and  the 
better  class  casual  labourer. 

3.  The   chronic  casual    and  men    of  indifferent 

character. 

With  the  last  are  included  the  physically  unfit,  which 
amount  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  can  only 
be  dealt  with  through  the  Poor  Law. 

Your  petitioners  are  of  opinion  that  in  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  the  unemployable  class  will  have  to 
be  considered  separately,  and  therefore  strongly  urge 
lhat  the  system  of  registration  laid  down  by  the  Act 
may  be  continued,  and,  if  possible,  more  strongly 
enforced. 

8.  Your  petitioners  have  been  greatly  concerned  ta 
hear  that  representations  have  been  made  that  the  Ac*r 
has  not  been  so  far  effective  as  to  justify  its  renewal 
durin.'^  the  coming  winter,  that  its  provisions  are  in- 
capable of  amendment,  and  that  it  has  been  of  no  sub- 
staitial  value  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  unemployed; 
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the  objecting  petitioners  and  others,  however,  fail 
to  suggest  any  alternative  Parliament xry  powers, 
and  leave  the  difficult  problem  to  be  dealt  with  upon 
the  ohl  lines  found  to  be  both  ineffective  and  ex- 
travagant. In  the  experience  of  your  petitioners  the 
Act  has  been  of  material  use,  and  should  be  re-enacted 
with  the  registration  and  other  clauses  now  contained 
therein  and  amended^  Amongst  others,  your 
]jetitioners  humbly  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ments :  — 

(a)  By  authority  to  provide  permanent  and  useful 
work,  both  of  a  national  and  local  character, 
to  meet  the  necessities  arising  in  large  towns. 

(b)  By  provision  for  the  permanent  settlement  on 
the  land  of  men  trained  at  farm  colonies,  thua 
enabling  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  this 
country  in  lieu  of  emigration,  or  a  forced 
return,  after  a  farm  colony  training,  to  the 
London  labour  market,  resulting  in  their  again 
•joining  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  coming 
upon  the  Poor  Law. 


(c)  By  authority  for  the  provision  of  other  work 

than  that  for  which  only  phyisically  strong  and 
trained  men  are  capable. 

(d)  By  the  provision  of  an  alternative  to  the  Poor 
Law  for  those  who  have  grown  too  old  to  work. 

(e)  By  inci'eased  national  grants  for  the  purpose  of 

technical  education  and  encouragement  of  the 
appi-enticeship  system. 

(f)  By  providing  in  the  case  of  the  systematic 

loafer,  idler,  and  those  of  the  tramp  class,  for 
the  establishment  of  penal  colonies,  where  such 
persons  may  be  detained  for  stated  periods. 

(g)  By  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  under  which 

pensonis  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  in 
the  twelve  months  preceding  application  to  the 
Distress  Committee  are  debaried  from  receiving 
any  assistance  under  the  unemployed  (Work- 
men) Act,  and  persons  who  may  have  been 
assisted  undea-  the  Act  in  two  consecutive  years 
are  debarred  from  receiving  further  assistance. 

And  your  petitionees  will  ever  pray,  etc. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL  of  the  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS 
was  affixed  at  a  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  in  the  presence  of 


G.  Herbert  Lough,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


(Sd.)    Alfred  W.  Yeo,  J. P. 
Presiding  Chairman. 


PORTSMOUTH  RESOLUTION. 

April  22nd,  1907 
Be  Pauper  Lunatic's  Grant. 


Dear  Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians  on  Wed- 
nesday last  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  this  Board  : — 

"  That  the  grant  of  4s.  a  week  which  is  made 
through  the  county  and  borough  councils  under 
Section  24  of  Sub-section  2  (/)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.,  c.  41),  in  respect 
of  each  lunatic  who  is  maintained  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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should  also  be  made  applicable  to  the  imbeciles  and 
lunatics  certified  for  treatment  in  workhouses  and 
maintained  therein  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  for 
whom  no  grant  from  imperial  taxation  is  made." 
I  was  then  instructed  to  forward  copy  of  tliis  Resolution 
to  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  on  the  Poor  Laws 
with  a  request  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  same. — I 
beg  to  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Mitoiiell. 
Clerk. 
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LInion  Offices, 
Council  House,  Sparkhill, 
Near  Birmingham. 

July  8th,  1907. 
Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  my  Board  to  forward  for  the 
information  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress  the  accompanying  Returns  of  Male 
Casuals  relieved  in  this  Union  for  the  half-years  ended 
October  1st,  1906,  and  March  25th,  1907,  re.spectively, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  large  proportion  noted  as 
having  served  in  the  Arm}'. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of 
my  Board,  as  local  ratepayers  have  to  support  a  large 


No.  XCI. 

number  of  casuals  relieved  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  district  the  whole  cost  of  relieving  Casuals  should 
be  made  a  National  charge  and  that  the  adoption  of 
Labour  Colonies  for  Casuals  would  be  cheaper  from  a 
National  point  of  view  than  the  present  sj'stem  of  main- 
taining them. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Eras.  L.  Thompson, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 


SOLIHULL  UNION. 

RETURN  OF  MALE  CASUALS  RELIEVED,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  1st,  1906. 


Ages. 

Occupation. 

Served  in  Army. 

Akmy 
Pen- 
sioners. 

10  to  35. 

35  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

Over  55. 

Total. 

Skilled 
Labourers. 

General 
Labourers. 

Other 
Occupa- 
tions. 

Total. 

7 

years. 

12 

years. 

21  1 
years  ,  Total. 

045 

860 

884 

. 

1202 

3051 

1227 

2242 

*182 

3651 

83 

145 

03  291 

Nil. 

Percentage. 

Percentage. 

Percenta,ge. 

17-7 

23-5 

24  2 

34-6 

33-6 

61-4 

60 

8-0  of  Total  Male  Casuals.  • 

♦Includes  : — 
1  Grocer. 
1  Draper. 


Total  as  above 
Corresponding  period,  1905 


-  3 1  Ml 

-  3497 


Increase 


1.34 


Solihull, 

January  1?/,  1907. 


Printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Francis  Ladbury  Thompson, 

Clerk  to  the  Gvardians 
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SOLIHULL  UNION. 

RETURN  OF  MALE  CASUALS  RELIEVED,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  25th,  1907. 


Ages. 

Occupation. 

Seeved  in  Army. 

Army 
Pen- 
sioners. 

16  to  35- 

35  to  45. 

45  to  55. 

Over  55. 

Total. 

SkUled 
Labourers. 

General 
Labourers. 

Other 
Occupa- 
tions. 

Total. 

'7 
years. 

12 
years. 

21 
years. 

Total. 

675, 

956 

900 

1018 

3549 

1007 

2400 

*142 

3549 

151 

137 

52 

340 

NU. 

i 

Percentage 

Percentage. 

Percentage. 

19'0 

26-9 

25-4 

28-7 

28-4 

67  6 

40 

;9-6  of  Total  Casuals 

'Includes  ; 


1  Grocer. 
1  Draper. 
1  Optician. 


Corresponding  period,  1906 
Total  as  above 


Decrease 


4903 
3549 

1354 


Solihull, 

April  ^t3rd,  1907. 


Printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Fhancis  Ladbury  Thompson, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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SOUTHWARK  UNION  RESOLUTION. 
Re  Able-Bodied. 

2nd  March,  1906. 

Sia, — After  lengthy  consideration  of  the  matter  the 
Guardians  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  if  they  had  compulsory  powers  to  send 
able-bodied  men  chargeable  in  their  workhouses,  to  labour 


colonies,  and  they  have  directed  me  to  ask  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  Guardians  being  granted  such  powers  accordingly. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Howard  C.  Jones. 

Clerk. 
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SOUTHWARK  UNION  RESOLUTION. 

lie  Law  relating  to  Removals  between 
London  Unions  and  Parishes. 

June  23rd,  1906. 

Sir, — The  Guardians  have  had  a  Return  prepared,  with 
reference  to  the  numbers  and  cost  of  removals  and  adjudi- 
cations to  and  from  this  Union  during  the  past  5  years 
and  after  going  into  the  matter  very  fully,  they  directed 


me  to  send  you  the  accompanying  copy  thereof  with  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  that  an  alteration  in  the  law 
relating  to  removals  between  London  Unions  and  Parishes, 
should  be  made. 

They  trust  the  Commission  will  give  the  matter  their 
consideration. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Howard  C.  Jones. 
Clerk. 


SOUTHWARK  UNION,  LONDON. 
RETURN  SHOWING  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Inquiry  and  Removal  Officer  during  the  five  years  ended 
Lady-Day  1906,  as  well  as  the  number  of  inquiries  and  the  cost  of  same,  and  the  number  and  cost  of  removals 
TO  and  from  the  Union  during  the  same  period.   


IS^umber  of 
Cases 
dealt 
by  the 
Removal 
-  Officer 
during 
years 
.  ended 
Lady- 
Day 


1002 
34)03 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Settlement  and  Removal 
Expenses  divided  as 
follows  : — 
(a)  Within  the  Metropoli- 
tan Area. 
(&)  Outside  the  Metropoli- 
tan Area. 


Number  of 
Persons 
removed  and 
adjudicated  to 
other  Unions. 

(a)  Within  the 
Metropolitan 

Area. 

(b)  Outside  the 
Metropolitan 

Area. 


Amount  received  from 
(a)  Metropolitan  Unions 

and  Parishes. 
(6)  Unions  and  Parishes 
outside  Metropolitan 
Area. 


1115 


^1140 


1214 


1324 


£     s.  d. 

(a)  54  2  li 
[h)  65  18  7 


1202 


(a)  63  10 

4i 

(6)  49  10  lOJ 

(a)  56  5 

(6)  49  14 

4 

(a)  46  11 

6 

(6)  32  19 

9 

(a)  44  1 

0 

(h)  38  9 

8.  d. 


120   0  S\ 


113    1  3 


105  19  8^ 


79  11  3 


(a)  132 
(6)  30 

  162(c 


Number  of 

Persons 

Number  of 

removed  and 

Removal 

adjudicated 

and  Ad- 

under Orders 

judication 

made  upon 

Orders 

this  Union. 

made 

(a)  From 

upon  this 

Metropolitan 

Union  and 

Area. 

enquired 

ib)  Outside 

into. 

Metropolitan 

Area. 

£    s.    d.    £    3.  d. 

(a)  278  13    9  , 

(b)  104    1  6 

382  16  3 


(a)  197 
(6)  32 


-229 

(a)  258 
(6)  19 

  211(d) 


(a)  235 

(b)  18 


82  10  4J 


■  253(e) 


(a)  125 
(6)  16 


141(/) 


(a)  395 

9 

10 

(b)  183  17 

8 

(a)  369 

0 

0 

(6)  77 

14 

2 

(a)  258 

0 

11 

(6)  43 

1 

4 

(a)  236 

1 

0 

(6)  49 

15 

1 

579    7  6 


446  14  2 


301    2  3 


285  16  1 


144 


141 


211 


210 


229 


(o)  112 
(6)  13 


-125 


(a)  108 
(6)  11 


-119 


(a)  180 
(6)  24 


-204 


(a)  185 
(6)  15 


-200 


(a)  190 
(6)  23 


-213 


Amount  paid  as  follows  : 
(a)  To  MetropoUtaii 

Unions  and  Parishes. 

(b)  To  Unions  and 
Parishes  outside  Metro- 
politan Area. 


£    s.    d.      £    6.  d. 


443    0  8 


(a)  362 

0 

4 

(b)  81 

0 

4 

(a)  281 

0 

2 

(b)  47 

11 

9 

(a)  469  14 

2 

(b)  141 

15 

10 

(a)  420 

18 

9 

(6)  99 

11 

8 

(a)  461 

13 

3 

(6)  72 

4 

6 

328  H  11 


611  10  0 


520  10  5 


533  17  9 


20th  June,  1906. 


(r)  Includ  ng  7  to  Scotland  and  1  to  Ireland. 
id)  „       2  to  Ireland. 

(c)  1 
(/)  „  1 
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SOUTHWARK  UNION.  LONDON. 

Offices,  John  Street  West, 

Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

June  5th,  1908. 

SiE, — I  am  desired  by  the  Guardians  to  send  herewith 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  copy  of  a  letter 
they  have  addressed  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
reply  to  one  received  enclosing  copy  petition  from  certain 
inmates  of  their  St.  George's  Workhouse  complaining  as 
to  their  leave. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Jones. 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Poor  Law  Commission, 
Scotland  House. 


SOUTHWARK  UNION,  LONDON. 

Offices,  John  Street  West, 

Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Jnne  Ath,  1908. 
Sir, — Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo.  No. 
65233A  1908,  enclosing  copy   petition  from  W.  Smitli 
and  other  inmates  from  St.  George's  Workhouse,  Mint 
Street,  Borough,  the  Guardians  desire  to  call  your  earnest 
attention  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  at  the  Work- 
house.   In  spite  of  leave  of  absence  granted  frequently 
and  continuously  to  men  with  families  chargeable  there 
are  at  present  (summer  time)  a  great  many  young  vigorous 
men  who  ought  to  be  out  at  work  and  maintaining  their 
families.    From  the  figures  hereafter  quoted,  the  Guar- 
dians doubt  whether  the  privilege  as  to  leave  has  had  a 
beneficial  result.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  men  returning 
to  the  Workhouse  and  those  absconding,  represent  a 
greater  percentage  to  those  who  found  work.  Further 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  men  the  Guardians  cannot  but 
observe  that  there  is  a  spirit  amongst  them  which  it  is 
feared  at  any  time  might  break  out  into  open  mutiny. 
A  short  time  ago  the  porter  at  the  Workhouse  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  street  through  a  sudden  attack  made  upon 
him,  doubtless  by  someone  who  had  been  an  inmate,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  another  man  was 
not  only  rude  to  them,  but  in  their  opinion  refractory. 
But  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  charged  dismissed 
him  with  a  caution.    This  man  on  being  refused  further 
leave  that  day  defiantl3'  said  he  would  get  it  somehow. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  Guardians  feel  compelled 
to  request  your  Board  to  take  steps  to  provide  some 
remedy  and  they  suggest  that  Labour  Colonies  or  a 
Workhouse  Test  House  should  be  provided  for  the  class 
of  men  referred  to,  who,  in  their  opinion,  are  lazy  and 
quite  satisfied  if  they  can  only  get  leave  out  of  the  Work- 
house without  their  families.  A  very  great  loss  has  been 
felt  since  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Workhouse  at  Netting 
Hill  and  the  Guardians  have  been  placed  at  a  further 
disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the  Church  Army  having 
been  unable  to  receive  inmates  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  Board  are  aware  the  Workhouse  is  antiquated  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  proper  discipline  when 
it  is  overcrowded  or  even  full  up  to  its  number. 

A  return  recently  prepared  with  regard  to  men  allowed 
out  of  the  workhouse  to  seek  work  presents  the  following 
figures. 

Number  of  men  allowed  to  leave,  111. 

Children  chargeable  whilst  parents  on  leave,  3!;8. 

Leave  granted.  1  man,  7  months. 

1      „  11 
„  „       2  men  over  120  days. 


,,        1  man 

90 

,,       4  men 

70 

5  „ 

60 

6  „ 

50 

„      16  „ 

40 

13  „ 

30 

)S 

22  „ 

20 

40  „ 

20 

Results  op  Leave  Granted. 
40  men  removed  families,  taking  138  children. 
49  returned  to  House,  involving  L52  children. 
13  absconded,  involving  44  children. 
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Rest — 9 — still  on  leave,  involving  24  child?en, 

The  Guardians  would  be  glad  if  your  Board  would  give 
an  early  consideration  to  this  matter. — I,  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  Howard  C  Jones. 

Clerk. j 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board. 
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WANDSWORTH  UNION. 

Board  Room  and  Offices, 

St.  John's  Hill, 
Wandsworth,  S.tV. 
February  IGth,  1907. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Poor 
Laws  the  difficulty  experienced  by  them  with  regard  to 
children  admitted  with  their  parents  to  the  workhouse. 

From  the  copy  of  a  letter  (see  Appendix  No.  XCV  (A)  ) 
addressed  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  will  see 
that  immediately  children  are  sent  to  the  district  schools 
at  Anerley,  the  parents  decide  to  take  their  discharge  and 
the  consequence  is  the  children  have  to  be  sent  for  and 
brought  back  to  the  intermediate  schools  to  be  handed 
over  to  their  parents. 

In  the  reply  from  the  Local  Government  Board  (see 
Appendix  No.  XCV  (B) )  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  are 
not  aware  of  any  condition  which  can  be  imposed  on 
inmates  handing  in  their  notice  of  discharge. 

It  is  true  that  where  inmates  frequently  discharge  them- 
selves without  any  intention  of  remaining  outside,  the 
Guardians  are  empowered  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899, 
to  pass  a  Resolution  requiring  inmates  to  give  168  hours 
notice  of  intention  to  take  their  discharge,  but  the  Act 
hardly  deals  with  the  cases  referred  to,  as  they  can 
immediately  on  admission,  give  in  their  discharge  and 
consequently  go  out  every  week. 


The  Guardians  trust  that  the  Royal  Commission'  will 
take  the  matter  into  their  consideration  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  Guardians  to  more  etiectually  deal  with 
such  cases. — -I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Piper, 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCV  (A) 

WANDSWORTH  UNION. 
Board  Room  and  Offices, 

St.  John's  Hill, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

December  1th,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Guardians, 
viz.  : — 

Intermedl^tb  Schools. 
"  That  attention  was  drawn  to  the  number  of 
children  sent  to  the  district  schools  who,  immediately 
after  admission,  have  to  be  brought  back  to  tlie 
intermediate  schools  to  be  discharged  to  their  parents. 
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"  Upon  the  last  admission  day,  a  child,  who  had 
been  resident  in  the  intermediate  school  for  over  a 
month,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  clased  as  one 
of  the  '  ins-and-outs,"  was  sent  to  Anerley,  but 
before  the  officer  had  left  the  school,  a  telephone 
message  was  received,  stating  that  the  parent  was 
t  iking  her  discharge,  and  the  child  must  be  brought 
back. 

"  It  would  almost  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
certain  parents,  the  moment  their  children  are  sent  to 
Anerley,  decide  to  take  their  discharge  and  then 
return  to  the  workhouse,  the  same  evening,  so  that 
their  children  shall  remain  at  the  intermediate  school. 

"  In  view  of  the  expense  incurred  in  taking  and 
bringing  back  children  from  the  district  schools  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  something  should  be  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  this. 

"  At  the  present  time,  all  the  Guardians  can  do 
is  to  require  the  parents  to  give  16S  hours  notice  of 
intention  to  take  their  discharge,  and  as  many  give 
notice  immediately  upon  admission,  it  allows  inmates 
to  go  out  every  week. 

"  Your  Committee  accordingly  recommend  :  That 
the  Local  Government  Hoard  be  asked  to  advise  the 
Guardians  as  to  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  cases  which  are  so  frequently  in  and  out." 
From  a  Return  prepared  by  the  matron  it  would  appear 
that  during  the  last  twelve  months  422  children  were 
sent  to  schor^l  and  ;]10  brought  back,  to  be  discharged  to 
parents,  etc., at  a  cost  of  £58  Is.  2d.,  and  the  Guardians 
feel  that  it  is  simply  useless  to  try  and  educate  children 
when  parents  have  the  power  to  claim  them  the  moment 
they  are  sent  to  the  district  schoo),  and  they  would  be 


glad  if  the  Board  would  advise  them  of  the  best  way  of 
tlealing  with  the  difficulty. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

{Signed)  F.  W.  Piper, 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

APPENDIX  XCY.  (B). 

Local  Gcvera  nent  Board. 

Whitehall,  S.W. 
February  4th,  1907. 
Sib, —  I  am  directed  by  tlie  Local  Government  Board  to 
advert  to  your  letter  of  December  7th  1  ist,  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  children  sent  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Wandsworth  Union  to  the  district  schools  who,  immedi- 
ately after  admission,  have  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
intermediate  schools  to  be  discharged  to  their  parents. 

The  Board  direct  me  to  state  that  they  appreciate  the 
difficulty  which  the  Guardians  experience  in  dealing  witli 
these  cases,  but  they  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for 
imposing  any  condition  upon  the  claim  of  a  pauper  for  his 
discharge  if  he  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871,  as 
extended  by  Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899. 

I  am  to  add  that  it  is  of  course  open  to  the  Guardians 
to  bring  the  facts  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Laws. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Siijjied)  H.  C.  Monro, 
The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  Assistant  Secretanj. 

of  the  Wandsworth  Union. 
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WANDSWORT 

Board  Room  and  Offices, 
St.  John's  Hill, 

Wandsworth,  S.W., 

4th  February,  1908. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  Union 
to  transmit  to  you  co\)j  of  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee after  a  call-over  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house.   {See  Appendix  No.  XCVL  (A)  ). 

I  am  also  to  send  extracts  from  reports  of  com- 
mitteas  with  regard  to:  — 

(//)  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  been  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse-  for  years  ;  the  Guardians 
decided  to  accommodate  him  in  the  casual 
ward,  and  the  result  is  that  after  two  admis- 
sions to  those  wards  he  took  himself  off  and 
has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XCVL  (B)  ). 


H  UNION. 

The  same  report  also  shows  the  effect  of  dealing 
with  the  men  who  will  not  leave  the  workhouse  and 
seek  work. 

(f)  John  Thomas  Eobinson,  another  of  the  class  ho 
make  the  workhouse  a  home  except  when  they 
go  out  for  a  drunken  bout,  was  also  accommo- 
dated in  the  casual  wards,  and  the  report 
shows  how  the  able-bodied  loafer,  when  the 
pressure  is  put  on,  can  manage  without 
troubling  the  Guardians.  {See  Appendix  No. 
XCVL  (C)  ). 

It  was  thought  that  the  information  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Commission. 

Yours  faithfully,  F.  W.  Piper,  Clerk. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 
Scotland  House, 

Embankment,  S.^W. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVL  (A). 
Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  make  a  "Call- over"  of  the  Inmates  of  the  Workhouse. 
Reporting — 

(1)  That  your  Committee  have  held  eleven  meetings,  which  usually  lasted  from  2  to  7  p.m.,  and  interviewed 
915    inmates,    and    the    following    particulars    are  furnished  for  the  information  of  the  Board:  — 
Statement  Showing  the  Ages  of  the-Peksons  Interviewed. 


Between  the  ages  of — 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

•20  and  30  

12 

32 

44 

ai    „  40   

35 

36 

71 

41    „    50   -  ■   

56 

30 

86 

51    „  60   

lis' 

28 

143 

Totals  

218 

126 

344 

61  and  70   -----  - 

319 

58 

377 

71    „  80  

123 

48 

171 

81    „  90   

13 

9 

22 

90  upwards 

1 

1 

Totals  

456 

115 

571 

Summary  ------ 

218 

12(3 

344 

Ditto  

456 

115 

571 

Totals  

674 

241 

915 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  {iV)—ContinueiL 

{b.)  Statement  showing  the  Occupations  op  Male  Inma.tes,  touethePw  with  a  TIeturn  as  to  those 

Working  at  their  particular  Trades. 


TRADES. 

Number 
of  Men 
over 

Number 
of  Men 
under 

i  Totals. 

Number 
Employed  at 
own  Tiade 
in  Workhouse. 

Number 
Employed  at 
other  work. 

Not 
Employed 
at  all. 

60. 

60. 

Over 

OIJ. 

Under 

AO 
D'J. 

Over 

DU. 

Under 
1  ou. 

i 

Over 

01). 

Under 

Advertising  Canvasser    -       -  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

.    _  - 

1  ■ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

1 

Brassfounder  -      -      -      -      -  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

IBus-driver       -       -       -       -  - 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

-  , 

- 

Blind-maker-  

1 

1 

■2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Boxing  Teacher      -  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

■  - 

- 

liutcher's  Assista'  t        .       .       -  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

.  _  - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

-  _  . 

- 

Bricklayer  

16 

7 

23 

4 

3 

11 

3 

1 

I 

1 

- 

I 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Boiler-maker  -       -       -       -  - 

2 

- 

2 

-  . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

10 

1 

- 

3 

4 

2 

- 

6 

8 

14 

2 

2 

4 

5 

- 

1 

34 

12 

46 

8 

1 

18 

10 

•  8 

1 

Clerk 

9 

10 

19 

- 

- 

8 

9 

I 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

■- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

11 

20 

- 

- 

7 

9 

2 

2 

•Clothier  -    .  -      -  ^   -      .  _  - 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

_ 

.  _ 

_ 

■Compositor      -       -   .   -  - 

2- 

2 

4 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

3 

-. 

_ 

Coachman  

4 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

.  _ 

Cabinet  Maker 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

I 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_  . 

-  _ 

Cutter  (Tailor's)      -    ,  - 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Candle-jnaker  

1 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 



2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Decorator  (Cilder)  -    -  - 

3 

- 

' 

2 

1 

Dyer-       -       -       -       -       -  .  - 

1 

1 

Dentist    -       -             -       .      .  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3  - 

1 

Engine-driver  -       -       -       -  _  - 

5 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Engiaver  

1 

1  - 

Carried  forward  - 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  {A.)— Continued, 
{h)  Statement  showing  the  Occupations  of  Male  Inmates,  &c. — continmd. 


TRADES. 

Numhei 
of 
Men 
over 
60. 

Number 
of 

Men 
under 
60. 

Totals. 

Number 
Employed  at 
own  Trade 
in  Workhouse. 

Number 
Employed  at 
other  work. 

Not  Employed 
at  all. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

Brought  forward 

2 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Firework-maker  

1 

— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

Fitter  (Gas)  

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

— 

- 

fitter  (Hot  water)  -  - 

1 

— 

- 

1 

T7'  .  1  

1 

— 

— 

1 

Fish  Frier  

1 

1 

— 

Glass-cutter  

2 

2 

- 

2 

— 

Gardener  

15 

1 

16 

4 

- 

6 

1 

5 

Greengrocer  ...... 

o 
O 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grocer's  Assistant  -  - 

1 

1 

— 

1 

General  Dealer  

1 

1 

1 

Goldsmith  

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

1 

4 

— 

1 

2 

I 

3 

1 

4 

"* 

2 

1 

1  - 

2 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

Harness-maker  ..... 

1 

1 

Insurance  Agent   

1 

1 

1 

158 

82 

240 

21 

17 

115 

64 

22 

I 

*" 

1 

Lather     ■      -      -  - 

1 

Librarian  s  Assistant  .... 

1 

Lauadrynian  

1 

1 

1 

Messenger  

1 

1 

1 

Machinist 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Milk-seller  

1 

1 

3 

Oil  and  Colounxian  .... 

- 

1 

Organ-grinder  

1 

1 

Ogan  Pipe-maker  

1 

1 

26 

16 

42 

6 

6 

16 

9 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Carried  forward  - 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  {L).-Continued. 
(i)  Statement  showing  the  Occupation  of  Male  Inmates,  &c. — continued. 


Number 
of  Men 
over 

Number 
of  Men 
under 

Totals. 

Number 
Employed  at 
own  Trade 
ia  Workhouse. 

Number 
Employed  at 
other  Work. 

Not  Employed 
at  all. 

60. 

60. 

Over 
6U. 

Under 

Over 
bU. 

Under 
60, 

Over 
60. 

Under 
60. 

Brought  forward 

1 

1 

2 

-. 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Porter  (Kitchen)  

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Porter  (Coal)   ■       -       -  - 

I 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Porter  (Furniture)  

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Porter  (Railway)  

1 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

Potman   -            .      .      .      .  . 

1 

I 

2 

_ 

_ 

r 

1 

_ 

_ 

Portmanteau-maker 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

14 

_ 

1 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

I 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

f  ubiican  (ex)  

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

I 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Roadsweeper 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

Jlailwayman  (Lampman) 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

- 

12 

_ 

9 

2 

_ 

3 

1 

4 

„ 

3 

1 

_ 

8 

2 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

Servant  

4 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

I 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

Silk\xeaver  ...... 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

"Stone-polisher  

2 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

I 

4 

5 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■Salesman  (Wallpaper)  .... 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

Tinplate-worker  ..... 

1 

- 

I 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

\ 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

Valet  

1 

1 

2 

1  i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Carried  forward 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  {K).—Continved. 
(h)  Stutements  showing  the  Occupations  of  Male  Inmatep,  &c. — continued. 


TRADED. 

- 

Number 
of 
Men 
over 
60. 

Numbei 
of 
Men 
under 
60. 

Totals. 

Number 
Employed  at 
own  Trade 
in  Workhouse. 

Number 
Employed  at 
other  work. 

Not  Employed 
at  all. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

Brought  forward  - 

2 

- 

2 

2 

Warehouseman       -      -       :      -  - 

2 

2 

2 

Waterman  

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Totals  - 

456 

218 

674 

57 

32 

.323 

166 

76 

20 

89  489  96 


674 


((■)  Statement  showing  ihe  Occupations  of  Female  Inmaies,  ■with  a  Eetuen  as  to  those 
Working  at  their  particular  Trades,  &c. 


TRADES. 

Number 

of 
Women 

over 

60. 

Numbei 
of 

Women 
under 
60. 

Totals. 

Number 
Employed  at 
own  Trade 
in  Workhouse. 

Number 
Employed  at 
other  work. 

Not  Employed 
at  all. 

1 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

over 
60. 

under 
60. 

Nil  - 

6 

5 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Bonnet  maker 

1 

1 

I 

Cook 

5 

8 

13 

3 

6 

2 

2 

21 

36 

57 

21 

10 

13 

11 

2 

Cigar  makfer  - 

1 

1 

L 

Dretsmaker 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

I 

Factory  hand  - 

1 

1 

1 

Governess 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Housekeeper  - 

9 

9 

7 

2 

Ironer 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

29 

28 

57 

4 

17 

13 

8 

12 

3. 

Machinist 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Music  Teacher 

1 

1 

1 

Mantle  maker 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5 

Needlewoman  - 

9 

4 

13 

7 

2 

2 

Shop  Assistant 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

16 

30 

46 

1 

12 

11 

10 

4 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wigmaker 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  - 

115 

126 

241 

16 

50 

54 

51 

45 

25 

66  105  70 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  {k)— Continued, 
id)  Statement  showing  the  Length  of  Time  since  Persons  first  became  Chargeable. 


Length  of  t'nie  ChargeaMe, 

Men 
over  60. 

Men 
under  60. 

Tottl 
Number 
of 
Men. 

Women 
over 
60. 

Women 
unfler 
60. 

Total 
NuiiiLtr 
of 

Women. 

Grand 
Total. 

Under  1  year       .       .       -  - 

oo 

01 

loy 

A  A 

P  A 

o4 

Over  1  year  and  under  2  years 

yz 

1  1 
1  i 

O  1 

1 1»> 

„    2       .    „            3  „ 

.)  1 

on 
yu 

1  1 

1  I 

/o 

lib 

,.3           „            4    „  - 

DO 

OO 

y 

1 1  n 
1  lU 

„    4                       5    „  - 

o  / 

Q 

Ai\ 

Q 

O 

Q 

O 

1  fl 

lo 

AO 

„    5           „            6    „  ■ 

D 

^7 
o  / 

/ 

1  *i 

0/ 

„    6           „            7    „  - 

Q 
O 

OO 

7 

O 

1 J 

40 

„    7           „            8    „  - 

1  Q 

11.' 

Q 
O 

1 
1 

4 

„    8           „            9    „  - 

/ 

^o 

Q 
O 

„    9           „           10  „ 

J  o 

1  n 

9'J 

O 
•) 

A 

/ 

oO 

„  10           „           11  „ 

7 

90 

Lit] 

o 

1  1 
1  1 

^o 

„  11            „           12  „ 

O 

2 

5 

2 

o 

7 

.   12           „           13  „ 

g 

4 

9 

\j 

5 

\  1 

1  1 

^o 

„  13           „           14  „ 

- 

1 

9 

Q 
O 

0 

O 

,  14           „           15  „ 

5 

\ 

6 

2 

3 

9 

„  15           „           16  „ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

„  16           „           17  „ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

„  17           „           18  „ 

1 

3 

4 

4 

„  18           „           19  „ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

„  19                      20  „ 

2 

1 

3 

3 

„  20  yeari  

5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

5 

12 

To'als  - 

456 

218 

674 

115 

126 

241 

915 

(This  return  shows,  with  regard  to  the  persons  inter- 
viewed, the  periods  during  which  sucli  persons  have 
been  chargeable,  from  <he  date  of  their  first  entry  into 
the  workhouse  ;  but  it  must  fee  borne  in  mind  that, 
although  a  person  may  have  first  entered  the  work- 
house ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  now  chargeable, 
it  does  not  necessarily  folk»v«/  that  such  person  has 
been  continuously  chargeable,  as  the  inmate  may  have 
only  come  in  during  the  winter  months,  or  have  kept 
out  for  a  year  or  so  before  returning.) 

(e)  Statement  showing  the  number  of  able-bodied  - 
inmates  under  50  years  of  age  :  — 


Men. 

With  wife  and  family  chargeable  - 
With  wife  only  chargeable  - 
With  children  only  chargeable 
With  wife  and  family  outside 
Single,  or  widowers  without  children 

Women. 

Married,  with  children  chf.rgeable— hus- 
band in  house      .       .       -       -  - 

Married,  deserted,  or  living  apart,  or  hus- 
prison, 


19 

2 
15 

2 
12 

—  50 


etc.,    witli  children 


band  m 
chargeable 

Widows,  with  children  chargeable 

Widows,  without  children 

Single,   with  children  chargeable  • 

Single,  without  children 


12 
13 

4 
16 

7 


53 


103 


(2)  That,  of  the  915  inmates  interviewed,  your  Com- 
mittee adjourned  for  further  consideration  the  cases- 
of  56  men  and  32  women — 88,  where  the  replies  to  ques- 
tions were  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  a  large  number  of  these  cases  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  tangible  reason  why  they  were  in  the  work- 
house at  all. 

Every  conceivable  excuse  was  made  as  to  the  reason 
of  becoming  chargeable,  but  your  Committee  regret  to 
say  that  the  only  opinion  which  could  be  formed,  as  tlie 
result  of  inquiries,  was  that  many  were  in  the  work- 
house simply  through  improvidence  and  drink. 

Many  admitted  they  had  done  no  work  for  years  ; 
in  fact,  could  not  give  the  date  or  place  where  they 
last  worked — many  of  this  class  were  so  reduced  in 
physique  on  admission  that  they  could  not  be  classed 
as  able-bodied,  but  with  the  regular  diet  and  absence 
of  intoxicating  liquors  they  rapidly  recovered  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  worst  classes,  the  conditions  of 
the  house  appear  to  be  conducive  to  their  disinclina- 
tion to  shift  for  themselves. 

Upon  such  cases  again  coming  before  the  Committee 
it  was  found  that  several  inmates,  who  appeared  to 
be  quietly  settling  down  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  had  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  were 
making  investigations,  and  had  taken  their  discharge  ;■ 
also  several  who  had  not  been  out  for  months  had  dis- 
charged themselves,  but,  failing  to  find  work,  had  been 
xe-admitted. 

(3)  That  your  Committee  impressed  on  some  of  the 
inmates  that  the  workhouse  was  not  a  home  of  rest, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty,  should  they  fail  to  find 
work  on  the  first  occasion  of  going  out,  to  try  again 
and  again  until  they  succeeded. 

(4)  That,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Reginald  Kent, 
age  58,  a  single  man,  who  has  been  chargeable  off  and 
on  for  about  12  years,  the  man  stated  he  could  obtain 
work  if  the  Guardians  would  provide  him  with  some 
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clothing  ?.]k1  boots,  and,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Master,  this  was  done,  and  Kent  took  his  discharge 
on  a  Thursday  ;  but  on  the  following  Monday  Kent 
called  on  Mr.  Sullivan  (Guardian)  and  the  chairman 
of  your  Committee,  for  assistance,  and  he  was  then 
wearing  some,  very  old  clothing.  Upon  being  questioned 
by  Lieut.  E.  A.  Sandere,  R.N.,  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  decent 
clothing  and  boots  given  him  when  he  left  the  work- 
house four  days  previously,  and  it  can  only  be  sur- 
mised that  he  had  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  them, 
and  was  wearing  his  own  clothing,  which,  by  Kent's 
version,  were  too  shabby  to  enable  him  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  only  gratifying  feature  in  the  case  is  that 
through  the  action  of  your  Committee  in  providing 
Kent  with  assistance  (which  he  appears  not  to  have 
apijreciated)  he  has  ceased,  since  that  date,  to  im- 
pose on  the  ratepayers  of  this  Union. 

(5)  That  in  some  cases  the  men  stated  they  could 
get  work  if  the  Guardians  would  allow  them  out  for  a 
short  time  without  their  wives  and  children,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  make  application  in  th©  usual 
manner  to  the  Workhouse  Committ/ee. 

The  result  of  such  applications  is  duly  dealt  with 
in  the  lleport  of  the  Workhouse  Committee  and  Visit- 
ing Committee,  submitted  at  last  Board  meeting. 

(6)  That  the  clerk  was  directed,  in  several  instances, 
to  write  to  relatives  of  inmiates  who  stated  such  rela- 
tives Avere  in  la  position  to  assist  them,  but  in  most 
cases  the  relatives  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply, 
and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  come  to  is  that 
the  relatives  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them. 

(7)  That  your  Committee  were  very  much  struck 
with  the  number  of  men  who,  when  their  wives  died', 
seemed  to  lose  all  energy  for  work,  and  came  into  the 
workhouse  ;  also  the  number  who,  when  their  wives 
refused  to  keep  them  any  longer,  and,  as  some  openly 
expressed  it,  "  the  wife  turned  me  out,"  came  to  settle 
down  in  the  house — in  many  cases  dirink  and  laziness 
were  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  wives'  action. 

Although  the  Chairman  of  the  Com.mittee  pointed 
out  to  these  men  that  work  was  better  than  idling,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  good  advice  will  have  any  per- 
manent effect. 

(8)  That  your  Committee,  in  interviewing  all  the 
inmates  over  sixty  years  of  age,  had  in  view  the  state- 
ments which  are  often  madfe  in  public — that,  were  out- 
door relief  more  judiciously  given,  the  workhouses 
would  not  be  so  crowded.  Each  case  was  asked 
Tt'hether,  "  in  the  event  of  out-relief  being  granted, 
could  you  reside  outside  with  children  or  relatives  ? " 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  appeared  that  outdoor 

-relief  could  not  be  given  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

(a)  Child'xen  had  not  accommodation  for  them. 

(b)  Could  not  agree  with  relatives. 

-(c)  Could  not  stand  the  noise  or  worry  of  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren. 
i^d)  Would  rather  remain  whete  they  are. 

The  number  of  inmates  over  sixty  years  of  agf  to 
■whom  the  question  was  put  was  571,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  twenty-eight  expressed  a  wish  to  be  granted 
outdoor  relief,  and  each  case  was  advised  to  apply  to 
the  Eeheving  Officer  of  the  district  in  which  they 
proposed  to  reside,  and  the  following  table  shows  how 
the  twenty-eight  cases  were  dealt  with: — ■ 

Number  applying  for  and  granted  outdoor  relief  4 
Number  applying,  but  refused  outdoor  relief  on 
account  of  unsatisfactory  characters    9 

13 

Number  who  did  nol  make  any  application        ...  15 

'28 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  foregoing  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  those  who  appear  to  think  that  the 
Guardians'  present  policy  is  not  a  wise  one.  The 
above  result,  in  your  Committee's  opinion,  also  tendfe 
towards  the  complete  explosion  of  the  theory,  as 
appears  to  obtain  in  some  quarters,  that  many  per- 
sQns  who  are  now  in  the  workhouse,  could,  with  grants 
of  outdoor  relief,  be  able  to  reside  outside. 

(&)  That  sixteen  cases  were  referred  for  enquiries 


^I.  (A). — Contimied. 

as  to  settlem.ent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  persons 
will  cease  to  be  ciiargeable  to  this  Union  through  the 
reference. 

(10)  That  eighty-four  cases,  representing  196  sons, 
were  referred  to  the  collectors,  and,  although  the  en- 
quiries are  not  yet  completed,  sons,  who  before  did 
not  contribute,  have  now  to  pay  to  the  Guardians 
to  the  extent  of  34s.  per  week. 

(11)  Tliat  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  try  and 
arrange  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for 
the  removal  of  a  woman  and  three  children  to  her 
home  in  Devonshire,  as  the  Guardians  are  precluded 
from  incurring  any  expense  for  this  purpose. 

(12)  Tliat  your  Committee  noticed  a  number  of  in- 
mates who,  though  physically  strong,  were  decidedly 
not  very  bright,  and  whilst  thev  cannot  be  classed  as 
able-bodied  are  not  ill — some  of  these  cases  have  been 
in  the  workhouse  for  periods  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  or  more — and  the  Medical  Officer  was  requested 
to  furnish  a  report  on  this  subject. 

The  following  is  his  report: — • 

"  Included  in  the  number  of  Inmates  examined 
by  the  '  Call-over '  Committee  (between  tba  ages 
of  16  and  60)  were  29  Men  and  13  Women  who, 
by  reason  of  defective  intellect,  have  been  for 
varying  periods,  and  in  many  cases  are  likely  to 
be  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Inmates  of  the 
Workhouse. 

"They  are  so-called  'border-cases,'  not  bad 
enough  to  be  sent  to  an  Imbecile  or  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  yet  lacking  sufficient  initiative  and 
self-reliance  to  maintain  themselves  outside  ;  at 
the  same  time,  under  constant  supervision  and 
direction,  they  are  employed  in  cleaning  and 
other  domestic  work  in  the  House." 

(Signed)    A.  E.  DODSON, 

Medical  Officer. 

(13)  That  your  Committee  were  very  pleased  to 
find  how  few  genuine  able-bodied  men  had  to  enter  the 
Workhouse  ;  but  this  may  hi  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and 
the  rules  framed  thereunder,  work  has  been  found  for 
some  who  might  otherwise  have  become  chargeable, 
whilst  tlie  fact  that  applicants  if  they  accept  Poor 
Law  Relief  are  precluded  from  benefiting  under  the 
Act  is  no  doubt  a  great  deterrent  to  the  honest  work- 
ing man. 

(14)  That  with  regard  to  the  large  number  of  men 
chargeable  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  your  Com- 
mittee can  only  attribute  this  to  the  operations  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  as  men  with  slight 
defects  who  have  hitherto  been  in  work  for  years 
cannot  now  obtain  employment,  as  Employers  gene- 
rally will  not  take  any  risks. 

Recommending — 

(1)  That  a  register  be  kept  of  all  able-bodied  Men 
and  Women,  such  Register  to  show — 

(a)  Dates  of  Admissions  and  Discharges. 

(6)  Trade  or  occupation. 

(c)  jdow  employed  in  Workhouse. 

{(1)  Whether  families  chargeable. 

(This  will  of  course  entail  additional  work  in  the 
Master's  office.) 

(2)  That  la  call-over  of  the  able-bodied  Inmates  of 
tbe  Workhouse  be  held  Quarterly  (in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Committee  with  reference  to  Parents  in  District 
Schools,  etc.),  so  that  Inmates  who,  in  the  past,  have 
quietly  settled  down  in  the  Workhouse  may  be  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  Committee,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  take  their  discharge  and  seek 
work. 

(3)  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Workhouse  Committee 
and  Visiting  Committee  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee 
to  make  the  quarterly  call-over  of  the  able-bodied 
Inmates. 

Further  reporting — 

(1)  That  in  the  course  of  your  Committee's  enquiries 
as  to  persons  working  at  their  particular  trades  in  the 
Workhouse,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  working 
in  the  Gardens  are  allowed  an  extra  allowance  of 
tobacco  because  they  work  in  the  Gardens. 
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This  appears  to  j-our  Committee  to  be  very  unfair 
to  the  other  Inmates,  as  with  regard  to  the  men 
selected  for  work  in  the  Gardens,  although  perhaps 
good  tradesmen,  it  is  not  considered  by  rsason  of 
character  or  other  cause  to  be  advisable  for  them  to 
work  in  the  shoj^s  ;  consequently,  the  reliable  Inmate 
is  worse  off  than  the  man  who  is  sent  to  the  Gardens. 

By  Article  112  of  the  General  Order  (Consolidatsd), 
the  several  classes  of  Inmates  are  to  be  employed 


according  to  their  capacity  and  ability,  and  no  In- 
mate shall  Toceive  any  compensation  for  his  labouT. 

Your  Gommittee  recommend — That  the  qviestion  be 
referred  to  the  Workhouse  Committee  and  Visiting 
Committ©3  for  consideration  and  report. 

(2)  That  your  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
appreci^ation  of  the  interest  taken  and  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Officials  in  connection  with  the  "  Call- 
over."  _  ,  / 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.  (B). 


(19)  That  your  Committee  coneidered  the  letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  transmitting  copy  of  a 
memorandum  made  by  one  of  the  Board's  officers, 
after  an  interview  with  Charles  Dickens,  on  12th  inst., 
viz.  : — • 

"  Charles  Dickens  complained  that,  suffering 
from  an  aifection  of  the  eyes,  he  was  sent  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Garratt  Lane  Workhouse  to 
the  Moorfields  Hospital,  and  that  on  his  return  to 
the  workhouse  on  Saturday  night  (November  9th), 
although  possessed  of  a  relieving  officer's  order, 
he  was  refused  admission  by  the  gate  porter, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  master,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  ca>5ual  wards.  C.  Dickens  said  some- 
thing about  a  '  call-over '  being  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  admit  him.  On  his  leav- 
ing the  casual  ward  this  morning  he  came  here  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  Board." 

The  medical  officer  reported  as  follows: — ■ 

"  Charles  Dickens  was  first  admitted  to  the  work- 
house in  1902.  He  had,  some  time  before,  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  by  accident,  the  other  was 
normal.  Being  otherwise  strong,  and  healthy,  he 
was  sent  to  the  test  house  at  Kensington  on  every 
admission,  until  that  institution  was  closed  for 
able-bodied  men. 

"  Since  that,  now  about  four  years  ago,  Dickens 
has  practically  lived  in  the  workhouse,  and  deter- 
rent work  has  had  no  effect  upon  him. 

"  On  several  occasions  he  has  told  me  that  if 
he  could  only  get  a  glass  eye  he  could  get  employ- 
ment, and  these,  to  the  number  of  six,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Guardians,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  always  returned  to  the  workhouse  within  a  very 
short  time. 

"  The  statement  that  I  sent  him  to  Moorfields 
Hospital  is  absolutely  untrue,  the  facts  being  as 
follows: — The  labour  master,  as  the  best  autho- 
rity, tells  me  that  Dickens  anticipated  that  the 
'  Call-over '  Committee  would  order  him  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  so,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  inst.  he  applied  to  me  for  spectacles.  On  ques- 
tioning him  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  require 
them  to  do  his  work  with,  but  said  that  years 
ago  he  had  some  from  a  hospital,  and  he  would 
like  another  pair.  As  I  did  not  consider  them 
necessary,  I  told  him  he  had  better  go  outside 
and  then  he  could  go  to  any  hospital  he  liked. 
He  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  seven  days' 
detention  order,  and  that  morning  he  gave  notice 
and  left  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
inst.  (If  I  had  considered  it  necessary,  or 
advised  him  to  go  to  a  hospital,  I  should  have 
asked  the  master  to  discharge  him  on  the  1st  inst. 
as  a  matter  of  urgency.) 

"When  he  next  applied  for  admission,  the 
Guardians'  '  order '  for  Dickens  to  be  sent  to  the 
casual  ward  had  come  into  force,  and  he  was  duly 
directed  there.  He  stayed  there  two  nights,  did 
his  work,  and  did  not  complain  or  ask  to  see  me. 
The  superintendent  says  that  at  that  time  Dickens 
was  not  wearing  spectacles,  although  he  believes 
he  had  a  pair  with  him. 

"  Since  that  he  has  not  been  seen,  either  at  the 
workhouse  or  the  casual  ward." 

Bstween  3rd  Decembar  1902,  and  8th  November, 
1907,  Dickens  was  admitted  and  discharged  no  less 
than  74  times. 

On  31st  October,  1907,  Dickens  appeared  before 
your  Committee  upon  a  re-admission,  and  was  unable 
to  inform  them  when  or  where  he  last  had  a  residence  ; 
all  he  could  state  was  he  had  been  "staying  any- 


where," and  as  Dickens  seemed  to  regard  the  work- 
house as  a  resting  place  for  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
tlie  Committee  felt  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  ratepayers* 
of  this  Union  that  a  man  who  was  to  all  intents  a 
"  wayfarer  "  and  "  wanderer,"  should  be  kept  in  com- 
fort in  the  workhouse,  and  they  decided  tliat  Dickens 
should  bei  accommodated  in  the  casual  wards,  which 
were  obviously  intended  for  the  reception  of  deistitvxte 
wayfarers  and  wanderers. 

Your  Committee  recommend — That  the  foregoing  be 
transmitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the 
Guardians'  observations  on  the  memorandum  for- 
warded. 

(20)  That  in  connection  with  this  matter  your  Com- 
mittee think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Board  to 
know  the  result  of  accommodating  homeless  men  who 
have  evidently  decided  not  to  work  for  their  living, 
but  settle  down  in  comfort  in  the  workhouse — to  the 
casual  wards — and  the  following  table  shows  the 
result,  viz.  :■ — 


Name. 

Age. 

X)at6  of  Order 
for  Transfer 
lo  Casual 
^\  ard. 

Number  of 
times  Admitted. 

Pate  of  last 
admission. 

x\ll  ett  La'naway 

19 

28  Mar.  1903 

Henry  McKuhei 

19 

28  „ 

o 

13  Feb.  1903 

James  Merrick 

20 

31  „ 

Frederick 

Muti  ett 
Henry  Higliams 

31 

18 

4  Jan.  1904 
4  ,, 

(5 

2  Nov.  1903 

Henry  Jones 

32 

22  July  ,, 

1 

25  Oct.  „ 

William 

Rainpton 
Albert  Hedges  - 

32 
29 

25  „ 
25  „ 

8 

2  ' 

27  June  1907 
26  Nov.  ,,. 

Alfred  Gannon 

23 

20  „ 

9 

10    „  1906 

An  liur  Briglit  - 

24 

28    ,,  1905 

22 

15    „  1907 

Wi'liani  Hen- 
f-on. 

Alfred  Allen  - 

20 
29 

21  Sei  t.  1906 
1  Oct.  1906 

2 

28  Mar."-,,  ^ 

•-'•^ 

Charles  Smith  - 

35 

1  „ 

2 

23    „  „ 

George  Bird 

25 

31  Dee.  „ 

4 

^  J! 

Charle  < 

CLapman 
Walter 

Cliapm  in 
John  Bobinson 

24 
20 
42 

31  ,, 
31  „ 

31         ).  J! 

5 

14  Nov.  „ 

Alfred  Robinson 

34 

31  „ 

George  Daveney 

34 

31  „ 

Walter  Sibley  - 

42 

12  Jan.  1907 

Kobert  Collins  - 

46 

19  Jan.  1907 

Fanny  Collins  - 

45 

ii  J> 

William  Stacey 

43 

25  Feb.  „ 
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T3 

Date  of  Order 

r  of 
litte 

Name. 

6 
'I 

<t5 

for  Transfer 
10  (JasiiaL 

c< 

Date  of  last 
Admission. 

Ward. 

Nu 
times 

Siilney  Ro'i>ins  - 

19 

25  Feb.  1907 

Edwaiil  Cooper 

5.S 

3 

8  Aug.  1907 

Catclipole. 

John  Hcirlev 

38 

2  Mar.  ., 

- 

James  Wallis  - 

43 

7  ,, 

- 

James  McKaj  - 

46 

- 

Frederick 

32 

16  ,, 

3 

3 

Sexi  on 

Thomas  Sharp  - 

53 

31  July,  ,, 

- 

James  Sandys  - 

44 

1 

23  „ 

James  VVilliani 

47 

16  Aug.  ''. 

- 

East. 

Josepli  Gi'tenan 

38 

John  Snook 

54 

21  Sep.  ,, 

Chri.«topher 

28 

1 

8  Oci.  „ 

Ho!  inson 

Lewis  Wilcock^ 

35 

Erne  t  J.  Ecele- 

20 

25  " 

1 

25  „ 

Frederick 

48 

28  Oct.  ,, 

Brooks 

Henry  Hopkin- 

32 

11  Nov.  \\ 

2 

28  „ 

Charles  Dickens 

45 

2 

12  Nov. 

George  Vulanee 

26 

30  Oct.  „ 

1 

31  Oc^.  „ 

Charles  Bird 

44 

2  Nov. 

2 

2  Nov.  ,, 

Frederick  Jame 

26 

Edward  B  i>  less 

46 

6  „ 

William  Joinett 

4-2 

9 

Alljert  ("aoe 

35 

30  Sept.  „ 

George  Martin  - 

4<j 

29  Oct.  „ 

1 

29  Oct.  „ 

William  Budd  - 

43 

1 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  48 
cases  ordered  to  be  transferred,  26  did  not  go,  but  pre- 
ferred to  look  for  work,  and  have  not  been  heard  of 
since.  Of  the  remainder,  the  number  of  admissions 
to  the  wards  since  are  given  ;  — 

Men  -       -       -       -  853111111 

Times  admitted    -    -12345689  22 

thus  showing  that  if  the  conditions  under  wliich  these 
men  are  maintadned  are  too  comfortable  there  is  no 
incentive  to  seek  work,  but  the  moment  some  of  the 
comforts  are  withdrawn  the  effect  is  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied, and  they  then  think  it  is  time  they  sought 
work. 

Before  your  Committee  decided  upon  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  able-bi>died  habitual  inmate,  they 
ascertained  that  the  system  had  been  in  force  for  some 
years  at  Islington  Parish  and  other  places  in  the  Metro- 
polis, had  been  found  to  be  a  great  deterrent,  and  from 
the  statement  above  it  would  appear  that  the  system 
has  been  a  great  success  in  this  Union,  as  many  men 
who  for  yeans  had  regarded  the  workhouse  as  their 
home  are  not  now  chargeable. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Guardians  can, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  order  the  discharge 
from  the  workhouse  and  refuse  all  other  relief  to  any 
pauper  whom  they  consider  capable  of  supporting  him- 
self, but  the  Committee  consider  their  method  of 
dealing  with  the  worthless  able-bodied  inmates  to  be 
far  preferable. 

Your  Committee  recommend — That  the  foregoing 
particulars  be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Dickens. 
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(17)  That  your  Committee  considered  the  letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  transmitting  copy  of  a 
communication  received  from  John  T.  Robinson,  and 
asking  to  be  furnished  with  the  Guardians'  observa- 
tions, viz.  :  — 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  resident  in  Putney  all  my 
life — 42  years.  Through  illness  and  misfortunte 
I  had  to  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse. 

I  was  an  inmate  on  and  off  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  I  was  told  I  should  be  accommodated  in  the 
casual  ward.  I  think  it  very  hard  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  casual  ward,  as  I  belong  to  one 
of  the  oldest  boat-building  families  in  Putney. 

I  obtained  an  order  for  the  workhouse  from  our 
relieving  officer,  as  I  was  queer,  and  the  Master 
sent  me  to  the  casual  ward,  and  would  not  let  me 
see  the  doctor  till  the  morning ;  when  I  saw  him 
he  ordered  me  medicine,  and  to  sit  in  the  cell  all 
day  and  do  nothing. 

The  doctor  knows  that  I  am  suffering  from  heart 
and  liv.  r  complaint,  chronic  gastritis,  rupture, 
and  going  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and  he  makes  a 
laughing  stock  of  it  to  the  Master.  I  came  out  of 
the  casual  ward  on  Sunday,  eight  weeks  ago,  and 
I  was  brought  her©  by  the  police  ambulance  on 
the  next  day  and  reported  dead. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  served  like 
^;his.  I  went  to  the  magistrate  and  he  told  me  to 
write  to  you. — Sir,  I  ask  your  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  thank  you  to  let  m©  know  what 
-course  to  adopt. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)    John  Thomas  Robinson. 
Lower  Male  Ward,  Infirmary,  New  Wandsworth. 

That  with  regard  to  this  case  the  Medical  Officer 
reported  as  follows  :  — 

"John  Robinson,  aged  42  years,  is  one  of  three 
brothers  who,  until  recently,  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse  for  years — in  the  case  of  two, 
Alfred  and  Frederick,  deterrent  task  work,  and 
eventually  casual  ward  orders,  have  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  them  outside  for  a  considerable  time 
past. 


"John  Robinson  wsis  first  admitted  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  an  inmate 
on  several  hundred  occasions,  and,  practically 
without  exception,  has  always  presented  himself 
suffering  from  or  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
drink.  He  would  stay  in  the  workliouse  just  suffi- 
ciently long  to  recover,  and  then,  after  a  very  short 
absence,  would  return  in  a  disgusting  condition. 

"  His  saturated  state  has  naturally  led  to  alco- 
holic gastritis  aaid  slight  enlargement  of  his  liver, 
and  his  statement  that  he  now  drops  from  alco- 
holic syncope  is  the  natural  sequence  of  events  in 
such  a  case. 

"  He  has  been  under  treatment  dozens  of  times 
for  various  conditions,  symptoms  due  entirely  to 
over-indulgence  in  drink  and  want  of  proper  food 
when  outside  the  workhouse. 

Recently  I  have  seen  him  on  two  occasions,  as 
follows  : — On  October  18th,  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
casual  ward,  he  was  in  his  usual  state  of  semi-in- 
toxication, and  complained  of  his  gastritis — for 
this  he  was  treated — on  November  14th  I  again 
saw  him  in  the  casual  ward,  and  he  then  showed 
me  an  order  for  the  parish  doctor,  issued  by  the 
Relieving  Officer  of  Putney.  He  asked  particu- 
larly to  be  let  out  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  Dr. 
Sheard,  and  at  my  suggestion  the  superintendent 
allowedi  him  out  at  once,  as  he  declined  treat- 
ment in  the  casual  wards. 

'When  I  first  knew  him,  soon  after  he  left  the 
Army,  he  Wias  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  and 
his  present  state  is  entirely  due  to  years  of 
drunkenness  and  dissipation. 

As  regards  the  allegation  of  being  ridiculed 
before  the  Master,  this  is  absolutely  untrue,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  on  no  occasion  is  the 
Master  present  when  I  examine  any  inmate  in 
the  receiving  or  casual  wards." 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
Robinson,  who  has  had  no  home  for  many  years,  was 
admitted  and  discharged  no  less  than  times, 
the  only  work  he  has  ever  been  known  to  do  is  upon 
the  occasion  of  regattas,  etc.,  to  dive_  off  Putney 
Bridge  for  a  shilling  or  so  ;  in  fact,  the  occasion  he 
refers  to  in  his  letter  as  being  brought  to  the  infir- 
mary on  the  police  ambulance  and  reported  dead 
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(October  21st,  1907)  was  after  diving  off  the  Bridge, 
and  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  as  diagnosed  by  the 
innrm-ary  medical  staff,  was  "alcoholic  gastritis''; 
ho  remained  in.  the  infirmary  until  Noveni))or  (itli, 
1907. 

He  has  no  home,  and  is  to  all  intents  a  vagrant. 

On  November  15th,  1907  (the  date  h©  declined  to 
receive  treatment  at  the  casual  ward),  he  appears  to 
have  gone  to  Putney  and  obtained  an  infirmary 
order,  which  certifiedi  him  to  be  suffering  from  bron- 
chitis, and  he  remained  in  the  infirmary  until  Decem- 
ber 7th. 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Robinson's 
letter,  in  which  he  applies  for  advice,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  on  numerous  occasions,  that  it 
would  be  more  to  his  credit  if  he  worked  insteadi  of 
ruining  his  constitution,  but  he  evidently  does  not 
oare  for  good  advice,  and  wishes  to  use  the  workhouse 
as  a  resting  place  to  recover  from  his  drunken  bouts. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  although  the 
Guardians  decided,  on  December  31st,  1906,  he  should 
be  accommodated  in  the  casual  ward,  he  has  only 
accepted  such  accommodation  five  times  since  that 


date,  the  last  being  November  14th,  1907,  thus  show- 
ing he  can,  if  he  chooses,  when  some  of  the  comforts 
of  the  workhouse  are  withdrawn,  keep  off  the  rates. 

With  regard  to  the  brothers  who  were  habitues  of 
the  workhouse,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
Alfred  was  ordiered  to  be  accommodated  in  the  casual 
ward  on  December  31st,  1906,  and  Christopher  on 
September  21st  1907,  the  former  has  never  since 
applied  for  admission,  and  the  latter  only  once,  and 
that  on  October  8th,  1907  thus  showing  that  when 
pressure  is  put  on  the  able-bodied  loafer,  he  dioes  not 
oare  to  trouble  the  Guardians. 

As  was  previously  pointed  out,  the  Guardians  can, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  order  the  discharge 
from  the  workhouse,  and  refuse  all  other  relief,  to 
any  pauper  whom  they  consider  capable  of  supporting 
himself,  but  the  Committee  consider  their  method  of 
dealing  with  the  worthless  able-bodied  inmates  to  be 
far  preferable. 

Your  Committee  recommend — That  the  foregoing 
particulars  be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  the  observations  of  the  Guardians. 
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WARMINSTER  UNION. 

Union  Offices,  Workhouse, 
Warminster, 

Afril  6th,  1908. 

Subject  :   Proposed  Repeal  of  Section  40  of 
THE  Elementary  Education  Act.  1876. 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  forward  for  the  information  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Warminster  Union  passed  at 
their  meeting  on  the  30th  day  of  March  last  and  to  ask 
favourable  consideration  for  same. 


Resolred  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  Section  40 
of  the  Education  Act,  1876,  should  be  repealed  as  being 
unnecessary  and  inflicting  the  distinguishing  brand  of 
pauperism  on  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  relief. — 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  Fred.  G.  BpvAdbury. 
Clerk. 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 

Secretary  Royal  Poor  Law  Commission, 
68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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WARMINSTER  UNION. 

To  R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Belief  of  Distress. 

Westminster,  S.W. 

Union  Offices, 
Workhouse,  Warminster, 

Ajml  6th,  1908. 

Subject  :  Non-settled  Relief  of  Married  Couples. 
Operation  of  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  66,  Section  2,  Over- 
BiDiNc!  Arts.  3  and  4  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Pro- 
hibitory Order  of  December  21st,  1844. 

Sib, — I  am  instructed  hy  my  Board  to  state  the  follow- 
ing facts  relative  to  a  ease  of  relief  in  this  Union. 

On  January  '20th  last,  at  the  request  of  the  Wilton 
Union,  this  Union  granted  George  Crouch,  age  78,  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  aged  65,  relief  in  the  Parish  of  Suttonberry  in 
this  Union,  Wilton  Union  undertaking  to  repay  the  relief 
5s.  weekly  given. 

On  February  25th,  1908,  George  Crouch  died,  and  the 
fact  was  reported  to  Wilton  Union,  who  at  once  replied 
stating  the  continued  relief  to  Crouch's  widow  could  not 
be  paid  by  them  as  she  was  entitled  to  her  widowhood  and 


was  irremovable  from  this  Union  for  twelve  months,  under 
9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  66,  Section  2. 

On  looking  up  the  subject  this  is  found  to  be  good  law, 
the  Local  Government  Board  having  so  decided  as  far 
back  as  1846. 

This  Board,  are  therefore,  penalized  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  months  relief  to  the  widow  for  the  privilege  of 
obliging  Wilton  Union  and  benefiting  the  old  couple  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks. 

A  similar  case  is  stated  in  Reg.  v.  East  Stonehouse, 
24  L.I.M.C.  121,  and  a  decision  of  the  L.G.B.  July  29th, 
1905,  Colchester  v.  Bromley  Union. 

I  am  desired  to  ask  your  consideration  of  the  case  with 
a  view  to  an  alteration  in  the  law  relating  thereto  : — 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  hardship  involved  to  the 
Union  advancing  the  relief. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  hardship  to  the  old  people 
wlio  may  be  desirous  of  residing  with  their  relatives 
as  the  Guardians  on  this  case  coming  to  their  notice 
cannot  see  their  way  to  advance  any  such  relief  in 
future. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Frkd.  G.  Bradbury, 
Clerk, 
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^  WEST  BROMVVICH. 

June  nth,  1908. 

Ppoposed  Repeal  of  Section  40  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
West  Bromwich  Union  to  send  you  the  enclosed  print  of 
a  letter  which  they  have  addressed  to  all  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  together  with  the  en- 
closures therein  referred  to  and  to  ask  you  to  please  do 


all  you  can  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  Section  40  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  and  the  compulsory 
discontinuance  of  the  school  card  system  in  force  in  this 
Union. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  H.  Ward. 

The  Secretar3% 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress 

68,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W. 
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WP:ST  BROiVIWICH. 

May  23rf7,  1908. 

Proposed  Repeal  of  Section  40  of  the  Elementary 
Edtjcatiok  Act,  1876. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  hy  tlie  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  West  Bromwich  Union  to  send  you  tlie  en- 
closed print  of  tlieir  letter,  of  Mnrch  26th  last,  to  the 
C4uardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Lewishani  Union  in  reply 
to  the  letter  which  the  Guardians  of  that  Union  sent  in 
March  to  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  Guardians  of  this  Union  respectfully  ask  your 
Board  to  please  consider  the  enclosed  copj^  of  their  letter 
to  the  Ijewisham  Board  of  Guardians,  of  March  26th  last, 
and  to  inform  the  Board  of  Education,  the  liOcal  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Members  of  Parliament  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  children.  Section  40  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  should  not  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  giving  of  relief  to  the  parents  should  continue  to  be 
conditional  on  their  children  attending  school  regularly, 
and  that  the  School  Card  System  in  force  in  this  and  other 
Unions  should  be  made  obligatory  so  as  to  prevent 
children,  ^^•hose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  from  being 
distinguished  from  other  children.  The  system  referred 
to  has  been  in  operation  in  this  Union  for  very  many  years 
and  also  in  many  other  Unions. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  H.  Ward. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Union. 

COPY  LETTER  FROM  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 
POOR  OF  THE  WEST  BROMWICH  UNION  TO 
THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  THE  LEWIS- 
HAM  UNION. 

West  Bromwich, 

March  2m,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, — I  submitted  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant 
in  which  you  ask  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  to  support 
the  action  taken  by  the  Lewisham  Union  in  asking  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  also  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment representing  the  districts  to  use  their  influence  with 


the  view  to  Section  40  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  being  repealed,  to  my  Board  as  its  last  meeting, 
and  was  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  the  use  of  school  cards  should,  in  the 
interests  of  the  children,  be  continued.  Several  j'ears 
ago  a  system  was  adopted  in  this  Union  to  prevent 
children,  whose  parents  were  in  receipt  of  relief,  being 
distinguished  from  other  children. 

Under  the  old  system  the  school  cards  were  taken  by 
the  children  to  the  school  teachers  to  be  marked,  but  this 
system  was  done  away  with  some  years  ago  and  all  the 
school  cards  have  since  been  sent  by  post  in  an  envelope 
by  eacii  relieving  officer  direct  to  the  teacher  for  each 
school,  together  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the 
relieving  officer  in  which  to  return  the  cards.  The  school 
cards  are  marked  by  the  teachers  and  sent  back  to  the 
relieving  officer  by  post. 

Under  this  system  the  teachers  only  kno\\'  which 
children  are  receiving  relief  and  the  children  cannot  suffer 
from  "  the  stigma  of  pauperism."'  The  Guardians  have 
found  that  it  has  been  of  considerable  help  to  them,  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  relief,  to  have  information  as  to 
whether  children  are  attending  school  or  whether  they  have 
been  kept  at  home  improperly,  and  the  Education  Author- 
ities benefit  by  receiving  better  grants  because  these 
children  attend  school  more  regularly  than  many  children 
whose  parents  are  not  in  receipt  of  relief. 

I  enclose  print  of  school  card  used  in  this  Union  and  also 
pattern  of  envelopes.* 

My  Board  trust  that  your  Board  will  further  consider 
the  matter  and  modify  their  proposal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  that  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  parent  shall 
continue  to  be  conditional  on  the  children  attending 
school  regularly  and  that  the  school  card  system  shall 
continue  obligatory. 

My  Board  will  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  your 
Guardians. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  Mott,  Esq.,  (Signed)  H.  Ward. 

Union  Offices, 

394,  Higli  Street,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


*  Not  printed. 
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WORCESTER  UNION. 

Worcester, 

Jv.ne  13th,  1908. 

Sir, — My  Board  have  had  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  testing  the  age  of  Applicants  for  Out-relief  by 
obtaming  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  of  the  birth.  The 
prescribed  fee  for  a  certificate  of  this  nature  is  3s.  7d.  and 
the  Guardians  consider  that  certificates  required  for  the 
purpose  before  mentioned  should  be  supplied  at  a  reduced 
see. 

I  am  accordingly  directed  to  forward  you  the  following 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  them  at  their  last  meeting, 
viz 


"  That  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
be  asked  to  consider  the  question  of  recommending 
legislation  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  obtaining 
evidence  as  to  the  age  of  applicants  for  Out-relief,  on 
the  same  lines  as  provided  by  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1901 ,  in  the  case  of  certificates  required  for 
the  purposes  of  that  Act  or  connected  with  the 
employment  of  labour." — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  J.  Gilson  Sheild, 
Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  ol 
Distress. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

5,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
23rd  September,  1907. 

Settlement  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  my  Executive  Council  to  inform 
you  that  they  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  above 
subject  in  so  far  as  the  law  thereon  appears  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Fulham  v. 
Woolwich  Union  on  June  4th,  1907. 


My  Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  illegitimate 
children  should  in  all  cases  while  under  IG  have  and  follow 
their  mothers'  settlements,  and  should  not  be  capable  of 
acquiring  settlements  apart  from  their  mothers  while 
under  that  age. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  Herbert  Davey. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Resolution  re  Maintenance  of  Poor  and  Aged 
Persons  by  Children. 

5,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
24  th  September,  1907. 

Sir, — I  am  du-ected  by  my  Executive  Council  to  state 
that  they  have  agreed  to  support  the  following  Resolution 
upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Maintenance  of  poor  and  aged 
persons  by  their  children." 

"  That  aged  people  who  are  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  whose  circumstances  therefore  are 
such  as  to  require  relief  for  their  sustenance  and  sup- 
port, and  who  are  by  their  own  labour  or  other  means 


unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  should  be  permitted 
by  the  law  to  obtain  before  justices  orders  upon  their 
children  to  maintain  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
deserted  wives  are  enabled  to  obtain  such  orders 
against  their  husbands  ;  and  that  such  aged  people 
should  not  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Poor 
Law  in  order  to  make  their  children  support  them." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Herbert  Davey. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAVv^  UNIONS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

5,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
20th  January,  1908. 

Detention  of  "  Ins-and-Outs." 
Sir,— I  am  desired  by  my  Executive  Council  to  inform 
you  that  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  following  resolution  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  for  that  purpose  by  one  of  the 
Boards  subscribing  to  this  Association  :■ — 

Copy  Resolution. 
"  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  as 
provide  for  extending  the  fericd  of  deten 
Woikhouses  of:  (a)  Paupeis  of  a  class  of  'I 
Outs,'  who  spend  most  of  their  t.'me  in  the 
house,  but  frequently  tske  their  dischaige 
return  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  cut  of  health  a 
filthy   condition ;    and  (b)  Partially  weak- 
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women  who  go  out  of  the  house  and  return  to  it  preg- 
nant :   the  new  power  of  detention  to  be  exercised 
by  the  guardians  under  an  order  of  justices  for  such 
a  period,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pauper  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  justify." 
I  am  to  state  that  my  Council  is  of  opinion  that"  legisla- 
tion in  the  direction  suggested  is  desirable,  and  that  power 
should  be  given  to  magistrates  in  open  Court,  upon  the 
application  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  make  orders  for 
the  detention  of  such  paupers,  for  a  period,  say,  of  six 
months,  with  power  to  renew  such  orders  from  time  to 
time. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Herbert  Davey. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress. 

Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  METROPOLITAN  PAUPER 
,  LUNATICS. 

Sir, — ^My  Executive  Council  have  considered  a 
Report  of  the  Local  Government,  Bieoords  and 
Museums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
together  with  ReportB  of  tJie  Asylums  Committee  and 
Finance  Committee  of  Buch  Council,  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  subject,  and  on  consideration  of  which 
the  London  County  Council  passed  the  following  reso- 
tions  on  December  3rd,  1907  :  — • 

(a)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council : 

(i.)  The  existing  system  of  charging  the  cost  of 
maintaining  London  pauper  lunatics  is  compli- 
cated, cumbersome,  and  unsatisfactory. 

(ii.)  The  coet  of  maintaining:  London  pauper 
lunatics  should  be  charged  directly  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  inetead  of  first 
being  charged  upon  individual  Poor  Law  unions. 

(iii.)  The  grant  of  4s.  a  week  for  each  pauper 
lunatic,  payable  by  the  Council  to  guardians,  pur- 
suant to  section  24  {2f)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  should  be  paid  into  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  or  he  deducted  from  the  cost, 
of  maintenance  before  such  cost  is  charged  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

(iv.)  The  responsibility  for  maintaining  all 
pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  unions  in  the  County 
of  London  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

(v.)  The  responBibility  for  ascertaining  the 
settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  County  of 
London,  and  obtaining  adjudication  orders,  and 
of  collecting  contributions  from  estaibes  and  rela- 
tives of  lunatics,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Council. 

(vi.)  The  charges  made  by  some  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  oonnecition  with  the  certification 
and  removal  of  pauper  lunatics  are  excessive. 

{b)  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Royal  Commiseion  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  request 
that  evidence  may  be  received  from  the  Council  willi 
respect  to  the  matters  refeiTed  to  therein. 

My  Council  are  emphatically  of  opinion  tJiat  no 
ground  exists  for  the  implications  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Committee's  Report  of  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation for  official  personal  gain,  and  While  admit- 
tinrr  that  the  method  of  charging  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  Metropolitan  pauper  lunatics  must  neces- 
sarily be  complicated,  are  of  opinion  that  the  changes 
proposed  would  not  tend  to  lesB  complication,  especi- 
ally  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of  London 
is  not  included  in  the  propcBals  of  the  London  County 

^MTcouncil  are  of  opinion  that  the  London  County 
Council  and  its  Committees  have  unjustly  disparaged 
the  work  done  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and,  heed- 
less of  the  enormous  cost  the  sujfgested  alterations 
would  entail,  made  the  recommend  a  tione  set  fortti 

^^In^refeience  to  the  reeolutions  of  the  London  County 
Council,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  may  conveniently  be  con- 
sidered together.  So  long  as  the  union  or  parish  is 
tho  area  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  the  total  cost  ol 
Poor  Law  relief  should  be  charged  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  area.  The  method  of  distribution  suggestwl 
by  the  London  County  Council  of  the_  grant  of  4s.  per 
week  is  no  improvement  upon,  and  is  but  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  in  force.  ,  ^,  t  a  „ 
As  regards  Resolution  No.  4,  although  the  London 
County  Council  seek  power  to  have  transferred  to  ithem 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  all  pauper  lunati^ 
char^^eable  in  asylums  to  unions  m  the  County  ot 


5,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.C., 
5th  Februaix  1908. 

London,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  aged  and  harmless  lunatics  now 
maintained  in  Poor  Law  institutions  at  a  cost  vei^y 
much  less  than  in  London  County  Ajsylums.  The 
experience  of  the  past  respecting  the  accommodation 
provided  for  lunatics  by  the  London  County  Council 
cannot  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  For  several 
years  London  Boards  of  Guardians,  unable  to  obtain 
vacancies  in  the  London  County  Asylums,  have  been 
forced  to  obtain  the  admission  of  their  patients  into 
private  and  Out-County  Asylums  in  variouis  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  a  great  distance  from  their  friends 
and  relatione,  and  at  a  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers, 
as  much  as  two  guineas  per  week  being  charged  in 
some  oases.  Again,  no  mention  is  made  as  to  the 
authority  upon  which  the  diuty  will  fall  of  visiting 
quarterly  the  pauper  lunatics  not  in  an  institution  for 
limatics,  who  at  present  are  visited  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  union  or  district  in  which  the  lunatic  is 
resident. 

The  visiting  of  patients  in  the  asylums  by  membera 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  present  administration.  Tlie  patients  are 
seen  by  responsible  persons  coming  from  the  same 
locality  to  which  they  themselves  belong,  and  who 
in  very  many  cases  are  charged  with  personal  mes- 
sages between  such  patients  and  their  friends.  My 
Council  believe  that  the  removal  of  this  right  to  visit 
their  patients  from  the  guardians  would  of  itself  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

As  regards  Resolution  No.  5,  my  Council  are  not 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  officers  at  present  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  various  duties  in  regard  to 
pauper  lunatics  in  London  could  be  better  replaced 
by  the  ofiicials  of  a  Central  Committee. 

The  removal  of  control  in  regard  to  questions  of 
settlement  and  maintenance  by  relatives  from  the 
local  areas  to  the  centre  would  involve  a  revolution 
which  would  be  more  costly  and  troublesome  than 
advantageous. 

In  order  to  carry  on  tlieir  present  work  in  respect 
to  "  private  patient  classification,"  the  oflacials  of  the 
Asylums  Committee  repeatedly  subject  patients  and 
their  friends  to  examination  as  to  means  and  ante- 
cedents in  oases  where  the  union  or  parish  officers 
have  already  made  such  investigations,  tlius,  _  it  is 
submitted,  duplicating  work  and  incurring  a  risk  of 
divided  responsibility,  resulting  in  a  weakness  ot 
effort  on  both  sides.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Relieving  Officer  is,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  the 
P'-rson  first  brought  into  contaot  with  the  patient, 
and  he  is  bound,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  appli- 
cations to  him,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  all  the 
circumstances. 

The  reasons  which  the  Local  Government,  Records 
and  Museums  Committee  put  foi-ward  advocating 
the  transfer  of  the  duty  of  obtaining  adjudication 
orders  to  the  London  County  Council,  are  somewhat 
inept  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  results  suol. 
a  transfer  would  effect.  It  is  stated  that,  as  the 
whole  cost  of  maintenance  is  eventually  a  county 
charge,  there  is  an  inducement  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
-not  to  get  lunatics  adjudicated  to  other  unions  an 
London."  It  may,  however,  be  pomle-d  out  that  i 
the  recommendations  of  the  London  Co^^y  Co^""; 
were  adopted,  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  /ettle^nent 
and  removal  as  regards  unatics  wo^^^ 

hrrome  necessary,  inasmuch  as  if  the  metropolis 
shouhfJcome  tl^;  area  of  chargeability,  would 

be  no  necessity  to  obtain  the  ^^^J^^^^i'i*^^*;"^ 
fi-om  one  London  union  to  another,  and, _  further,  the 
faTthat  a  penson  might  be  abk  to  acquire  irremoya- 
Sltty  by  residence  in  dilTerent  pai-ts  of  London  wouW 
result  in  an  enormous  increase  of  settled  and  irre 
niovable  pauper  lunatics,  in  the  m^'opolis  ^^^^^f 
thus  give  provincial  unions  a  tremendous  advantage 
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in  tlio  matter  of  adjudication,  on  account  of  the  wide 
area  and  vast  population  of  the  County  of  London, 
whilst  it  would  act  prejudicially  on  the  metropolis. 
It  is  also  stated  there  is  "  little  inducement  to  o^btain 
their  adjudication  to  unions  in  other  counties."  This 
is  denied  by  my  Council. 

As  regards  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  responsi- 
bility of  collecting  contributions  from  estates  and  re- 
latives of  lunatics  from  the  guardians  to  the  London 
County  Council,  the  reasons  alleged  are  that  difficulty 
is  experienced  "  in  obtaining  information  from  certain 
boards  of  guardians  in  response  tO'  enquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  patients,"  and  that  the  method  which  prevails 
of  remuiaerating  the  collectors  of  the  guardians  by 
commission  on  the  amount  collected  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. 

During  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1907,  there  were 
over  4,000  persons  contributing  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  lunatics  in  London. 

Many  of  these  were  paying  small  sums,  from  Is. 
upwards  per  week.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  in 
getting  many  of  the  relatives  to  keep  up  their  pay- 
ments regularly.  Often  the  collector  has  to  call  again 
and  again  at  the  house  of  the  person  liable,  and  it  is 
a  common  practice  for  the  officer  to  be  in  attendance 
at  night  to  receive  small  sums  from  workmen  who  have 
no  other  time  in  the  week  in  which  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. If  this  duty  of  collection  is  to  be  cast  upon 
the  officials  of  a  central  autliority,  the  trouble  and 
expense  incurred  in  the  collection  of  such  moneys 
would  be  added  to  very  greatly. 

If  the  London  County  Council  recommendations  were 
adopted  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  appoint  col- 
lectors, whilst  the  necessity  of  collectors  of  the  guar- 
dians in  cases  of  contributions  for  paupers  not  lunatics 
would  still  remain,  with  the  result  that  two  collectors 
would  be  collecting  in  the  same  street  for  contribu- 
tions towards  the  expense  of  lunatic  paiipei's  and 
oontributions  for  non-lunatic  paupers. 

As  regards  enquiries  by  asylum  committee  officials 
of  Board  of  Guardians,  whenever  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  guardians  that  the  patient  has  reason- 
able means,  infonnation  is  always  given  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  placed  on  the  private  list,  and  in  suit- 
able cases  it  is  the  practice  of  the  guardians  to  initiate 
proceedings  before  the  Master  in  Lunacy  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver. 

In  cases  where  there  are  relatives  liable  the  guar- 
dians decide  the  amount  to  bo  contributed,  subject  to 
any  variation  by  order  of  a  magistrate.  The  collector 
has  simply  to  caiTy  out  the  directions  of  the  guardians 
and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  payment  by  results  in- 
duces greater  energy  than  payment  by  a  fixed  salary. 

The  information  which  guides  the  guardians  to  their 
decision  is  obtained  from  either  officers  than  the  col- 
lectors.   The  cases  are  carefully  considered  by  the 


guardians  and  the  persons  liable  to  contribute  inter- 
viewed before  the  amount  of  contribution  is  decided 
upon. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil was  adopted  either  a  committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  would  have  to  interview  persons  from 
all  parts  of  London  or  this  portion  of  the  work  would 
have  to  be  delegated  to.  magistrates.  Neither  course 
could,  however,  be  expected  to  be  a  financial  success 
or  even  generally  desirable.  Arbitrary  methods  would 
work  harshly  inasmuch  as  after  a  contribution  has  been 
fixed  the  pecuniary  and  other  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tributor frequently  alter-,  the  payments  fall  in  arrear 
and  the  guardians  have  to  decide  upon  the  case  anew. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  state  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  frame  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
additional  cost  that  would  be  entailed  if  the  settle- 
ment work  and  duty  of  collection  were  undertaken  by 
the  Council.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that 
the  cost  would  be  enormous.  As  previously  mentioned, 
many  new  officials  would  have  to  be  appointed  to  do 
the  work,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no  reduction  in 
the  guardians'  expenditure.  In  no  London  parish  or 
union  is  a  separate  officer  employed  to  obtain  Orders 
of  Adjudication  only  ;  he  has  other  duties  to  perform. 
As  regards  the  collector  it  is  true  he  would  if  the  re- 
commendation of  the  London  County  Council  were 
adopted,  no  longer  receive  commission  in  respect  of 
lunatics  ;  but  as  the  rate  of  commission  is  usually  de- 
cided after  the  guardians  have  determined  what  the 
approximate  value  of  the  appointment  shall  be,  the 
guardians  would  have  to  reconsider  the  rate  of  com- 
mission to  be  paid  to  their  collectors  for  obtaining  con- 
tributions from  relatives  of  other  classes  of  paupers. 

As  regards  resolution  No.  6,  my  Council  would  point 
out  that  as  to  the  charges  for  certification  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  no  legal  control  over  the  same. 

My  Council  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  repre- 
Si8nt  the  casei  of  the  metropolitan  unions  in  regard  to 
these  questions  in  the  form  of  a  letter  and,  therefore, 
having  regard  to.  the  fact  that  the  London  County 
Council  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  their  resolutions  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  with  a  request  that  evi- 
dence may  be  received  from  such  Council  with  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  therein,  my  Council  would 
respectfully  ask  that  if  tlie  Royal  Commission  decide 
to  hear  evidence  from  the  London  County  Council,  they 
will  also  hear  evidence  from  this  association. 

I  am  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Herbert  Davey,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
of  Distress,  Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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The  following  paper  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Voting  Reform 
Association,  who  states  that  the  paper  has  just  been 
circularised  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  :— 

Charity  Voting  Reform  Association, 

No.  3  Room,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W. 

April,  1908. 

i?e  The  Reform  and  Abolition  op  Voting  Charities. 

An  eminent  lawyer,  not  long  deceased,  who  had  com- 
bined with  success  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law  and 
Politics,  added  considerably  to  his  repute  by  a  measure 
in  Parliament  to  restrict  the  giving  and  receiving  of  illicit 
commissions.  The  public  were  doubtless  not  aware  that 
the  restraint  within  bounds  of  this  form  of  fraud  had  long 
been  known  to  equitable  jurisprudence.  To  annex  a 
whole  head  of  equity  and  serve  it  up  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  satisfied  tlie  popular  con- 
science, stamped  the  author  of  the  annexation  as  a  public 
benefactor,  and  the  public  became  aware  that  illicit  and 
secret  commissions  were  illegal. 

Under  the  Companies  Acts  it  has  long  been  possible  for 
a  company  to  alter  the  provisions  of  its  articles  of  associa- 
tion. It  must,  however,  in  doing  this,  observe  strictly 
the  requisitions  of  those  Acts,  and  is  not  allowed  to  alter 
its  Memorandum. 


The  position  of  charitable  societies  is  on  a  difi'erent  foot- 
ing but  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  their  freedom 
from  regulation,  except  in  matters  coming  within  the  view 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  demands  consideration. 

While  the  voting  system  has  probably  served  a  good 
purpose  in  the  past,  it  now  forms,  admittedly,  an  obstacle 
to  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  the  real  aims  and  objects  of 
many  charitable  uistitutions.  The  essence  of  a  charitable 
society  is  association  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assis- 
tance to  its  objects,  its  methods  of  doing  so  are  subject  to 
improvement  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
times. 

How  can  the  voting  system  be  abolished  without  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  existing  subscribers  ?  It  should  be 
noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
favour  its  abolition  has  become  very  large.  If  a  three- 
fourths  majority  at  a  General  Meeting  passed  a  resolution 
on  due  notice  to  abandon  the  voting  system,  surely  notice 
might  be  given  to  the  remaining  annual  subscribers  that 
the  right  of  voting  would  not  attach  to  subscriptions  after 
the  current  year. 

It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  the  payment  of  a 
guinea  binds  a  society  irrevocably  to  an  antiquated  form 
of  administration  injurious  to  its  objects.  The  subscribers 
and  life  governors  would  remain,  but  many  would  be 
willing,  as  at  present,  to  place  their  votes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committees  of  their  Society,  and  these  might  be  used 
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to  neutralise  out-standing  votes,  and  thus  terminate  a 
system  which  lias  for  generations  perpetuated  an  abuse 
and  which  has  thus  far  evaded  any  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

The  above  considerations  seem  to  indicate  tliat  a  Bill 
respecting  the  provisions  of  Laws  at  present  applicable 
to  the  modification  of  the  internal  administration  (but 
not  the  constitution)  of  charitable  institutions  would,  even 
if  eventually  not  proceeded  with,  engage  public  attention 
and  direct  it  towards  the  reform  of  the  voting  charities. 

The  Bill  might  even  be  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  Facilitate 
the  Abandonment  of  the  '  Voting  System  '  by  Charitable 
Societies."  It  might  provide  for  the  passing  of  resolutions 
ad  hoc  at  General  and  Special  General  Meetings  and  at 
shortened  dates,  and  for  notices  by  advertisement  in  the 
press  limiting  th'e  time  for  objections,  etc. 

The  Bill  might  further  provide  for  the  extinction  of  the 
system:  (1)  By  a  charitable  society  on  its  own  motion, 
or  (2)  under  the  direction  of  the  Charitj'  Commissioners  as 
the  result  of  a  canvass  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners 
to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  tlie  change,  and  what  regard 
should  be  had  to  any  vested  interests. 


]  f  these  proposals  should  seem  chimerical,  it  would  in 
any  case  seem  fitting  and  reasonable  that  while :  (a) 
Proxies  placed  in  the  hands  of  Committees  at  elections 
should  pay  no  duty  ;  (6)  a  6d.  stamp  should  be  imposed 
on  every  vote  otherwise  given  at  a  charitable  election  under 
the  voting  system,  an  amount  which  probably  does  not 
represent  the  average  tax  in  time,  money  and  expense  at 
present  imposed  upon  candidates  under  the  system.  The 
secretaries  of  the  various  institutions  would  easily  be 
required  to  make  returns  of  the  number  of  votes  under 
each  class  polled. 

A  useful  provision  would  be  to  exact  that  any  power 
of  voting  not  exercised  at  any  election  by  the  subscriber 
by  proxy  or  otherwise,  should  be  exercisable  by  the  Com- 
mittee conducting  the  election.  They  might  be  trusted 
to  exercise  a  wiser  discrimination  and  with  fuller  know- 
ledge of  comparative  claims  than  any  individual  subscriber 

W.  H.  Sturges, 

Secretary. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  City  Branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

"  (1)  That  an  old-age  pension  scheme  should  be 
put  in  force  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  (2)  That  such  pensions,  not  so  large  as  to  take 
away  the  incentive  to  thrift,  should  be  given  to  all 
persons  in  England  above  a  specified  age  who  should 
apply  for  them,  not  being  criminals,  aliens  or  habitual 
drunkards  ;  and  especially  that  no  person  should  be 
excluded  because  he  has  had  Poor  Law  relief  before 
the  specified  age. 

"  (3)  That  pending  the  establishment  of  such  pen- 
sions, adequate  out-relief  be  granted  to  the  deserving 
aged  poor. 

"  (4)  That  medical  relief  should  be  given  freely  to 
all  sick  persons  unable  to  pay  for  it,  without  putting 
it  on  loan,  or  requiring  the  sick  person  (or  in  the  case 


of  a  child  his  parent)  to  attend  the  Board  or  a 
Committee. 

"  (5)  That  midwives  be  appointed  in  every  district 
to  assist  poor  people  who  are  imable  to  pay  for  skilled 
assistance  in  childbirth. 

"  (6)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  greatly 
restrictive  policy  of  the  Oxford  Board  of  Guardians 
as  to  out-relief  which  prevailed  until  recently  was 
unsatisfactory. 

"  (7)  That  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to  distin- 
guish in  the  casual  wards  between  the  genuine  labourer 
in  search  of  work  who  can  produce  credentials,  and 
the  habitual  vagrant. 

"  (8)  That  the  above  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commission. 

{Signed)  J.  Theodore  Dodd. 

Secreiart/. 
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Kirk  Ella. 

Near  Hull. 
Ocioher  2Wi,  1907. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  Copy  of  Resolutions 
passed  unanimously  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay 
Conference  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Howden  in  the 
Diocese  of  York,  and  remain 

Yours  obediently, 

(Siq'fied)  G.  H.  Cx.AKKE, 

Colonel  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 


COPY  OF  RESOLUTION  PASSED  UNANIMOUSLY 
AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  CLERICAL  AND  LAY 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  RURAL  DEANERY  OF 
HOWDEN  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OP  YORK. 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  an  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory, being  undesirable  in  regard  to  the  Poor,  and 
inequitable  in  regard  to  the  ratepayers,  and  needs  im- 
mediate and  thorough  revision. 

[Signed]  Jas.  Foord, 
Chairman  and  Ilural  Dean. 
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Telephone  No.  78, 
Town  C;ierk's  Office,  Town  Hall, 
Dudley. 
18th  February,  1908. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Midland  Local  Authorities  held  at 
Wolverhampton  on  the  12th  mst.  the  following  resolution 
was  carried  by  16  votes  to  4  against : — 

"  That  this  Association  of  Midland  Local  Authori- 
ties is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  jDowers  to 
acquire  pit  mounds,  spoil  banks  and  other  similar 
waste  lands  should  be  conferred  upon  local  authorities, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  same  compulsory, 
and  to  utilise  them  as  occasion  may  require  in  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed  :   and  that  a  copy 


-  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  C'hairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  La\\  s  and  Relief  of  Distress 
with  a  respectful  request  that  thej^  will  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  neces- 
sary Parliamentary  powers  being  obtained." 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
{Signed)  H.  C.  Brettell, 
Toton  Clerk. 

The  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 

House  of  Commons,  London, 
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NATIONAL  POOR  LAW  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Surrey  House, 

Vicotria  Embankment, 

London,  W.C. 

20th  March,  1908. 
t 

SiE, — The  Council  of  tliis  Association  has  had  under 
consideration  the  Common  Law  rights  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  assist  financially  officers  who  in  connection  with 
their  office  are  libelled  or  slandered. 

The  question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  two  cases 
having  lately  occurred,  particulars  of  which  are  briefly 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  master  of  a  workhouse  and  a  female  officer 
were  accused  by  an  ex-guardian  and  an  inmate  with 
immoral  conduct,  and  it  became  necessar}^  to  insti- 
tute a  criminal  prosecution  in  order  to  vindicate  then' 
character.  In  the  result  the  ex-guardian  was  fined 
£10,  and  the  inmate  was  on  a  technical  point  found 
not  guilty,  and 

(b)  A  labour  mistress  was  slandered  by  a  guardian 
who  imputed  unchastity  on  her  part  and  in  order  to 
avoid  proceedings  gave  a  public  apology  and  paid 
£5  to  the  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  of  this 
Association. 

In  both  these  casea  considerable  expense  was  incurred 
by  tlie  officers  concerned  who  had  the  sympathy  of  their 
respective  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  Counsel  to  whom  a  case  was  submitted  (Mr.  Horace 
Avory,  K.C.)  states  : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  relationship  between  the 
guardians  and  the  workhouse  master  whether  it  be 


that  of  a  master  and  servant  or  not.  and  I  doubt  if 
it  is,  would  be  sufficient  answer  to  any  charge  of  main- 
tenance, but  I  cannot  find  any  statutory  authority 
to  justify  the  guardians  in  emplojdng  the  funds  in 
their  hands  to  maintain  an  action  for  tort  brought 
by  the  workhouse  master  or  any  of  their  officers  in  his 
own  interest  against  a  third  party,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  statutory  autlioritj^  I  do  not  think  the  funds 
can  be  so  emploj^ed." 

I  am  directed  to  request  you  to  Ijring  these  facts  under 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
to  state  that  the  Council  feel  that  Board  of  Guardians 
should  have  the  option  to  defray  out  of  the  Common  Fund 
of  the  Union  the  whole  or  part  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  an  Officer  in  any  action  brought  by  (or  against) 
iiim  having  reference  to  any  matter  arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of,  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
to  respectfully  urge  the  desirability  of  a  Clause  to  this 
effect  being  inserted  in  the  next  Act  amending  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Shirley  Fussell, 
Secretary, 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 
Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 

of  Distress, 
Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W, 
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SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY. 

For  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Injured  Seamen  of  all 
Nations  Supported  by  Voluntary  Contri- 
butions. 

Dreadnought  Hospital. 

Greenwich,  S.E. 
.3rd  Januarj',  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  a  memorandum 
giving  my  views  in  regard  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and 
medical  relief.  If  you  think  it  is  worthy  the  consideration 
of  your  Commission  perhaps  you  will  circulate  it  as  you 
suggest. 

The  statements  1  liave  made  are.  I  tliink,  common  know- 
ledge to  all  workers  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  if  there 
is  any  point  you  think  I  could  substantiate  in  any  other 
way  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  P.  J.  Mitchelli. 
Secretari/. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  Relief  of 
Distress, 
68,  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  POOR  LAW  INFIRMARIES 
AND  MEDICAL  RELIEF,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  ABSENCE  OF  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

By  p.  J.  Michelli,  C.IM.G.,  Secretary  of  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  Society,  and  Formerly  Secretary 
OF  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  usefulness  of  any  hospital 
or  infirmary  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  its  medical  staff,  no  less  than  from  that  of  the 


successful  treatment  of  its  patients,  is  most  satisfactorily  • 
fulfilled  when  the  cases  are  investigated  and  treated  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  medical  men  of  high  reputation  under 
the  critical  observation  of  both  qualified  and  unqualified 
students. 

There  is  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  clinical  material  of 
great  value  and  interest  which  is  lost  to  science.  Either 
the  law  forbids  the  entry  of  the  teacher  and  students  to 
the  infirmaries,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  that  control 
these  institutions  render  it  impracticable  for  the  medical 
profession  and  students  of  medicine  to  observe  those 
patients  who  are  suffering  from  diseases,  which  if  investi- 
gated hy  modern  methods  (a  process  which  absorbs  much 
time)  would  be  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  the  patient 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  At  the  present  time  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  with 
a  daily  occupied  numl^er  of  500  patients,  has  attached  to  it 
only  three  medical  officers,  and  it  is  therefore  practically 
impossible  for  those  who  have  the  medical  charge  of  such 
a  large  number  of  beds  to  pay  that  attention  or  to  observe 
the  phases  of  disease  which  would  be  possible  if  a  larger 
staff  and  students  were  present. 

Tills  is  no  reflection  upon  the  accomplished  and  able 
men  who  constitute  the  medical  staff  of  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries.  Many  of  tliese  officers  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  administrative  and  routine  work  to  accomplish, 
in  addition  to  their  professional  duties,  while  recent  ad- 
vances in  medicine  and  surgery  make  far  larger  claims  on 
the  time  and  attention  of  medical  men  tlian  formerly.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  of  the  cases  in  union  infirmaries 
are  of  a  chronic  and  uninteresting  type,  but  even  making 
allowance  for  this,  investigation  of  disease  such  as  exists 
in  the  general  hospitals  is  impossible  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  closed  for 
purpose  of  medical  education  is  probablj^  the  basis  and 
cause  of  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  out-patient  departments 
of  the  general  hospitals.  The  outcry  which  is  now  being 
heard  from  the  general  jjractitioners  throughout  the 
country  has  doul)tless  its  origin  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Poor  Law,  for  so  long  as  teachers  of  medicine  and 
students  are  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  clinical  material 
in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  so  long  must  the  leaders  of  the 
medical  profession  attract  patients  of  every  class  to  the 
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out-patient  departments  of  the  general  hospitals,  to  pro- 
vide that  clinical  material  which  could  be  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

At  the  present  time  the  pauper  seeks  and  frequently 
gains  admission  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  because  he 
knows  he  will  come  under  the  observation  of  teacher  and 
students — a  condition  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attain 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  Union  (under  the  Anatomy 
Act,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  75)  hands  over  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  purposes  of  medical  education  the  cadaver  of 
many  of  those  who  die  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  yet 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  jjrofession  and  students  of 
medicine  are  debarred  from  rendering  assistance  to  the 
patient  before  death,  or  from  profiting  from  a  study  of  his 
disease  while  alive. 


England  is  probably  the  only  country  where  teachers 
of  medicine  and  students  are  shut  out  from  rate  supported 
hospitals.  In  most  countries  every  facility  is  given  to 
provide  the  pauper  with  the  best  medical  skill,  while  at  the 
same  time  alTording  a  field  of  study  and  research  that  is 
of  the  highest  service  to  the  community.  Much  waste  of 
opportunity  also  exists  in  the  dispensaries  and  places  where 
out-patients  are  seen  under  the  Poor  Law. 

Certain  accidents  and  emergencies  are  now  treated  in 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  many  of  the  patients  are  not 
of  the  pauper  class — when  this  is  the  case  payment  is 
exacted  according  to  the  j^atient's  means.  This  boon 
to  the  public,  especially  to  the  middle  classes,  might  be 
extended. 

The  question  of  the  paucity  of  nurses  in  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries also  appears  to  be  \^  orthy  of  consideration. 
3rd  January,  1907. 
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SOCIETY  OF  POOR  LAW  WORKERS  (LONDON.) 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Poor  Law- 
Workers  (London)  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  St.  Martin's 
Church  Vestry  Hall,  Charing  Cross,  May  11th,  1908,  after 
having  been  provisionally  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on 
March  31st,  1908. 

Resolved  : — That  the  Society  of  Poor  Law  Workers 
(London)  hereby  agree  as  follows  : — 

"  (1)  That  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  duties  now 
performed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  borough  councils  or  other  municipal  bodies  ; 
and  that  the  society  also  deprecates  the  entrusting 
of  any  form  of  public  relief  to  authorities  other  than 
those  specially  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law." 

"  (2)  That  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  Boards  of 
Guardians  (though  not  necessarily  for  existing  areas) 
for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  with  such 
checks  by  a  Government  Department  as  will  ensure 
efficiency  and  uniformity  of  administration." 

"  (3)  That  Poor  Law  administration  should  be 
separated  altogether  from  municipal  government,  and 


that  a  central  department,  analogous  to  the  old  Poor 
Law  Board,  might  with  advantage  be  constituted 
the  controlling  authority." 

"  (4)  That  with  a  view  to  improving  the  work  o 
Boards  of  Guardians  more  systematic  criticism  and 
instruction  by  inspectors  should  be  given,  and  that 
better  use  be  made  of  statistics  of  pauperism." 

"  (5)  That  candidates  for  ofiScial  posts  of  responsi- 
bility should  give  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  ap- 
pointment by  passing  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
of  their  future  work." 

"  (6)  That  the  question  of  greatest  importance 
is  not  by  whom  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be  administered, 
but  upon  what  principles  it  is  to  be  administered, 
and  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  1834  should  be 
maintained  as  the  basis  of  Poor  Law  administration." 

F.  Kensington, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
14.5,  Gloucester  Terrace,  • 
Hyde  Park,  W. 
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39,  Williams  Place, 
Senydarren, 

20th  July,  1908. 

SiE, — I  respectfully  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  omitted, 
through  an  oversight,  reporting  one  fact  to  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws,  during  their  visit 
to  the  upi^er  district  of  JMerthyr  Tydfil,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  an  important  factor  in  conducing  to  the  great 
poverty  that  unhappily  exists  in  this  admittedly  over- 
crowded and  badly  housed  district, 


I  am  referring  to  a  custom  that  unfortunately  prevails 
to  a  great  extent,  of  Jews  advancing  money  upon  the 
security  of  the  pay  cards  of  the  working  men. 

In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear,  I  ought  to  explain,  that 
the  principal  industry  in  the  district  is  Guest  Keen  and 
Nettlefold's  works,  comprising  large  steel  works  and  coal 
mines,  employing  thousands  of  hands,  and  I  miglit  here 
state  that  the  miners  are  happily  free  from  this  practice. 

The  system  of  payment  is  weekly  with  a  week  kept  in 
hand.    A  pay  card  is  given  out  on  the  first  Friday  in 
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every  month,  without  which  money  cannot  be  drawn,  and 
eacli  succeeding  Fridaj'  a  draw  ticket  is  issued. 

The  pay  card  is  taken  to  the  moneylender,  who  advances, 
for  example,  5s.  upon  it ;  the  following  day  he  produces  the 
pay  card,  draws  the  week's  wages,  retains  6s.  3d.,  principal 
and  interest,  giving  the  balance  to  the  man. 

The  interest  is  25  per  cent,  per  week  or  fraction  thereof 
(1,300  per  cent,  per  annum)  and  if  the  man  desires,  he  can 
leave  the  principal  until  the  end  of  the  month  ;  the  interest 
however  must  be  paid  weeklj'. 

The  last  Saturday  in  every  month,  the  pay  card  is  re- 
tained by  the  employer,  so  that  a  settling  up  is  inevitable 
on  that  day,  principal  and  interest  being  invariably  kept 
bj-  the  usurer. 

In  this  four  weeks,  the  man  has  paid  interest  equal  to 
the  principal,  but  nevertheless,  has  no  option  but  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  principal  as  well,  as  the  moneylender  must 
now  part  with  his  security  to  the  employer,  whose  property 
it  is. 

Having  been  deprived  of  principal  and  interest  out  of 
the  week's  wages,  the  unhappy  victim  is  often  reduced  to 
sore  straits,  for  he  cannot  hope  to  get  anything  advanced 
until  the  following  Friday,  when  the  new  pay  cards  are 
issued  ;  he  is  therefore  eagerly  looking  forward  to  that  issue 
in  order  that  he  may  hurry  with  it  to  his  ever  obliging 
creditor.  Single  men  often  feign  sickness  at  this  period, 
and  by  this  deceit,  frequently  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
medical  officer  recommending  admission  to  the  workhouse. 

In  fairness  to  the  employers,  I  ought  to  say  that  they 
discourage  this  practice,  and  have  warned  the  workmen 


that  the  pay  cards  are  the  property  of  the  employers,  and 
should  not  be  given  out  of  their  custody  by  the  workmen, 
besides  obstructing  it  in  other  ways. 

They  have,  however,  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
for  the  workmen  are  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  known 
that  they  indulge  in  such  discreditable  practices,  and  are 
therefore  particularly  secretive  ;  the  shre^^'d  moneylender 
on  the  other  hand,  throwing  off  the  scent,  by  engaging 
indigent  women,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  draw 
his  victim's  pays. 

The  pays  of  the  workmen  in  these  large  works  are 
generally  drawn  by  their  wives,  mothers,  or  landladies, 
and  in  this  guise,  the  moneylenders'  tools,  armed  with  a 
few  tickets  each,  are  glad  to  appear  for  a  trifle,  to  draw 
the  pays  of  his  victims. 

I  regret  to  state  that  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  turn- 
over of  this  nefarious  trade  is  considerable,  and  not  only 
creates  distress,  but  assists  evil  disposed  single  persons  to 
cheat  their  landlords,  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  about 
three-fourths  of  the  monies  due  to  them  at  an  earlier  date 
than  they  would  otherwise  do,  and  clearing  of!  before  the 
landlords  can  take  steps  to  obtain  their  dues. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  L.  Batten, 
Believing  Officer. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 
Scotland  House, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
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October  5th,  1900. 

Sib, — At  the  request  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Jones,  of  3,  Piavcnscourt 
Square,  Hammersmith,  W.,  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  this 
parish,  and  chairman  of  the  Out-Relief  Committee,  I  beg 
to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  his  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  religious  instructors  for  LTnion  Work- 
houses and  Infirmaries,  viz  : — 

"  That  stipendiary  chaplaincies  in  workhouses  and 
infirmaries  be  abolished,  and  in  future  on  the  occur- 


rence of  vacancies  in  the  office  of  chaplain  or  religious 
instructor  that  invitations  be  addressed  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  asking  them  to  be 
good  enough  to  arrange  for  the  voluntary  services  of 
ministers  or  priests  of  their  respective  denominations." 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  J.  Lamb, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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Finchampstead, 

Berks. 
1st  April,  191)8. 

To  The  Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of  tiie 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  to  the  following  matter. 

I  am  a  guardian  of  the  poor  for  a  village  in  Berkshire 
and  in  the  course  of  my  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  m_\- 
Board  of  Guardians  I  have  been  struck  by  what  appeared 
to  me  the  inadequate  scale  of  relief  granted  to  widows  left 
with  young  children.  x4s  I  rind  the  same  scale  prevails 
in  many  other  unions,  I  believe  in  the  majority  there  is 
no  need  to  mention  any  particular  one. 

The  usual  allowance  to  a  widow  with  children  is  Is.  6d. 
a  week  for  each  child.  Circumstances  may  somewhat 
raise  or  lower  the  grant ;  thus  sometimes  tlie  widow  who 
if  in  health  is  of  course  expected  to  maintain  herself,  is 
also  required  wholly  to  maintain  one  child.  In  discussing 
the  question,  it  has  been  argued — and  tlie  argument 
carries  great  weight — that  a  labourer  on  ISs.  or  20s.  a 
week  with  a  family  of  six  J'oung  children  cannot  afford  to 
spend  and  does  not  usually  spend  more  than  Is.  6d.  a  week 
on  the  maintenance  of  each,  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  place 
a  child  on  the  rates  in  a  better  position  than  the  child 
of  an  industrious  working  man.  This  consideration, 
though  greatly  influencing  Boards  of  Guardians,  would 


appear  to  be  based  on  a  wrong  principle,  for  surely  the 
standard  of  expenditure  per  child  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
from  families  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  is  severe 
owing  to  the  excessive  number  of  children,  but  from 
families  of  the  same  class  in  which  the  children  are  not  too 
numerous  to  be  well  fed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
children  cost  their  parents  much  more  than  2}d.  a  day. 

It  is  generally  admitted  I  find  that  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  13  require  at  least  as  much  food  as 
elderly  people,  but  the  allowance  to  the  latter  when  on 
outdoor  relief  is  commonly  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  a  poor 
pittance  indeed — but  more  liberal  than  the  grant  for 
widow's  children. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  widov/  can  supplement  by 
her  earnings  tlie  insufficient  allowance  for  her  children. 
Indeed  as  I  mentioned  above  she  is  often  expected  to  main- 
tain one  of  them  without  rate  aid.  But  it  is  seldom  I 
believe  that  a  widow  of  the  working  class  can  do  more 
than  maintain  herself  and  pay  her  house  rent,  unless  she 
obtains  charitable  assistance. 

The  Parliamentary  Commission  will  in  the  course  of 
their  enqunies  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  these  facts, 
and  perhaps  may  think  fit  to  comment  on  them  in  their 
report. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Percy  W.  Powlett,. 

Colonel. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


PART   III.  (D). 


RESOLUTIONS  FORWARDED  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 


APPENDIX   No.  CXV. 


Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 

September  loth,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  forward  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
the  accompanying  note  of  a  variety  of  suggestions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  recent  years  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  in 


different  dLrections  and  which  seem  to  have  received  some 
considerable  amount  of  support  from  those  bodies. — I  am 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  C.  Monro, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
68,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


REPRESENTATIONS   MADE  TO  THE  BOARD  SINCE  1900  WHICH  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  BOARDS   OF  GUARDIANS. 


Bristol  Detention  in  workhouse  of  single  women  entering  it  for 

Guardians      confinement,  so  as  to  enable  Guardians  to  secure  evidence 
^°B^  ^d^       ^  bastardy  order.    Also  to  enable  Guardians  to  recover 
of  Guardians  maintenance  of  the  woman  from  the  putative 

father  of  the  child. 


Madeley 
Guardians 
and  other 
Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Hunslet 
Guardians 
and  168  other 
Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Detention  in  workhouse  of  single  women  confined  of 
cliildren  in  the  workhouse  for  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 


Amendment  of  Section  5  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act,  1873,  so  as  to  enable  Guardians  to  obtain  a 
bastardy  order  without  the  evidence  of  the  mother  of  the 
child  when  through  death,  insanity,  etc.,  her  evidence 
cannot  be  given,  provided  other  reliable  corroborative 
evidence  be  produced. 


forging  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
workhouse  with  tlie  object  of  obtaining  power  to  detain 


Kensington 
Guardians 

Boards 'of^^'^^  the  younger  people  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  year  at 
Guardians.     a  time. 


Cocker-  To  enable  Guardians  to  recover  from  persons,  whether 

mouth  Guar-  above  or  below  tv/enty-one  years,  the  cost  of  medical  and 
some  80  other  ^^^^^  relief  rendered  necessary  through  immorality. 
Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Also  detention  of  persons  in  workhouse  at  discretion  of 
Guardians,  where  there  is  considered  reason  for  detention. 


Bristol  Pointing  out  that  the  present  method  of  procedure  for 

Guardians  recovery  of  contributions  from  parents  of  children  under 
and  140  other  ^^jjg  control  of  Guardians  is  ineflective  and  urging  that  the 
Boards  of  t         ,     ,  i  i 

Guardians.      proceedmgs  should  be  similar  to  those  in  bastardy  or 
other  cases. 


Steps  should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  from  workhouses  to  separate  institutions. 

Urging  an  inquiry  with  the  view  to  the  transfer  of  feeble- 
minded paupers  in  workhouses  and  harmless  pauper 
lunatics  now  in  asylums,  to  separate  institutions  provided 
by  county  councils,  and  for  the  payment  of  increased 
Parliamentary  grants  for  such  cases  and  for  lunatics  in 
asylums. 

Payment  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  for  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  maintained  by  Guardians  in  institutions  other 
than  county  or  borough  asylums. 

Revision  of  the  basis  of  the  Union  Officers'  Grant  pay- 
able under  Section  26  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 


Urging  an  increase  in  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant. 


In  order  more  equitably  to  distribute  the  cost  of  poor 
relief,  grants-in-aid  should  be  made  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  similar  to  the  Education  Grants  and  the  Pauper 
Lunatic  Grant. 

In  favour  of  a  grant  to  Guardians  from  the  National 
Exchequer  in  respect  of  boys  sent  to  training  shii^s  and 
chargeable  to  the  Guardians. 

Urging  early  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Local  Taxation  for  the 
relief  of  local  taxation  and  also  a  general  revision  of  the 
Imperial  allowances  for  salaries,  etc. 


Colchest' 
Guardiai 
and  othe 
Boards  i 
Guardia 

JIaUing 
Guardia 
and  som 
other  B< 
of  Guarc 
etc. 

Coventr, 
Guardia 
and  som 
other  B( 
of  Guar( 
and  0' 
ences,  e1 

BuHth 
Guardia 
and  nur 
ous  othe 
Boards  ■ 
Guardia 

North 
Bierley 
Guardia 
and  eve] 
other  B 
of  Guar( 

Faversh 
Guardia 
and  SOU) 
Boards  < 
Guardia 

CUtherc 
Guardia 
and  88  o 
Boards  i 
Guardia: 

Southan 
Guardiai 
and  othe 
Boards  c 
Guardia) 


Payment  by  Guardians  of  travelling  expenses  of  their 
members  and  of  members  of  the  Assessment  Committee 
within  their  union. 


It  should  be  absolutely  imperative  on  all  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  pay  relief  to  non-resident  and  non-settled 
poor,  when  requested  by  Guardians  of  other  unions  to 
do  so. 


A  large  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  also  urged  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  disabled 
through  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  borne 
by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  respectively..  The 
Board  recently  addressed  a  Circular*  to  Guardians  em- ■ 
bodying  the  views  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  as 
to  the  proposals. 

*  (Dated  June  12th,  1906.) 
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PART  TV. 

APPENDIX   No.  CXVI. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS  AND  THEIR 
CHAIRMEN  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INVITATIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THEM  BY  THE 
COMMISSION. 


Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation: 


Chairmen. 


j  Boards  of 
i  Guardians. 


*M  1 


R  — 


U 
E 


R  1 


R 


M  5 
U  5 

R  11 


32 


1.  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 


I. 


President  of  the  Local  Government  Board   should  be  a  permanent 
official. 

II. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  Poor  Law  Inspectors  ;  appointment  of  women 
inspectors. 

IIL 

Existing  control  of  Local  Government  Board  over  administration  should 
be  maintained. 

lY. 

Poor  relief  should  be  administered  by  paid  officials  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Y. 

Local  Government  Board  should  take  over  and  administer  workhouses. 

YI. 

Control  of  Local  Government  Board  unsatisfactory,  e.<j.  — 


(a)  Local  Government  Board  should  do  more  to  lay  down  general 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  Guardians.  (Five  Chairmen  and 
six  Boards  of  Guardians  made  this  recommendation.)  ("The 
policy  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  at  present  defined  with  sufficient 
clearness,  and  an  authoritative  statement  of  its  general  principles 
is  urgently  called  for,  as  the  basis  of  all  subsidiary  reform  ".) 

(b)  Local  Government  Board  never  has  any  definite  policy. 

(c)  Local  Government  Board  circulars  largely  to  blame  for  excessive 

out-relief. 

(d)  Rules  and  Regulations  too  inelastic. 

(e)  Rules  as  to  relief  not  stringent  enough. 

(f )  Orders  should  be  more  stringently  enforced. 

(g)  Local  Government  Board  should  have  greater  powers  to  enforce 
its  Orders. 

(li)  Different  regulations  required  for  urban  and  rural  districts- 
respectively. 

(i)  Differentiation  to  be  made  between  urban  and  rural  unions  in 

matters  of  general  administration. 
( j )  Excessive  amount  of  officialism  :  present  inspectors  do  no  good 

but  only  encourage  extravagant  expenditure, 
(k)  Inspectors  should  more  frequently  attend  meetings  of  Boards  of 

Guardians. 

(1)  The  local  inquiry  system  should  be  extended. 

(m)  Local  Government  Board  should  have  greater  power  to  combine 

Unions  for  special  purposes. t 
(n)  Local  Government  Board  should  have  less  authority  over  matters 

of  detail.  I 

(o)  Guaidi-.ns  hindered  hy  too  much  red-tapeism. 

(p)  Procedure  as  to  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  too  stereotyped. 


*N.B. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 

+  As  to  this  see  also  head  No.  4  (II.). 

t  As  to  tliis  see  also  head  No.  2  (XXXVI.). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
APPENDIX  No.   CXVl.— Continued. 


Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


U 


U  1 


R  — 

M  — 

U  6 

R  3 


M  1 


I  U  12 
H  IR  16 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


M 
U 
R 


M 


R 


R  1 


U 


R  1 


2 
4 
12 


11 
27 


7 
29 
32 


I  9. 


7 
27 


81 


68 


1.  CENTRAL  AVTRORlTY-continued. 
VII. 

Local  Government  Board  Orders  should  not  be  operative  until  two  months 
after  they  have  been  published  in  draft. 

VIII. 

Poor  Law  Unions  Association  should  be  more  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

IX. 

Number  of  returns  called  for  should  be  reduced. 

X. 

Audit — dissatisfaction  with,  e.g. : — 

(a)  Auditors  have  not  sufficient  local  knowledge  to  detect  errors. 

(b)  Experience  in  Poor  Law  administration  and  accounts  should  be 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  an  auditor. 

(c)  Auditor's  power  to  surcharge  out  relief  should  be  curtailed. 

(d)  Auditor's  scrutiny  of  contracts  insufficient. 

(e)  Auditor's  scrutiny  is  confined  too  much  to  insignificant  items,  the 
surcharge  of  which  causes  friction  out  of  proportion  to  the  Sums 
involved. 

( f )  Guardians  should  not  be  surcharged  bona  Ji'fe  and  useful  expen- 
diture, although  not  strictly  legal. 

(g)  Persons  to  be  surcharged  should  be  those  voting  for  the  expendi- 
ture, or  those  present  at  the  meeting,  and  not  those  signing  the 
cheque.  (,12  Boards  of  Guardians  and  one  Chairman  made 
representations  to  this  effect.) 

(h)  "Wliat  is  legal  and  illegal  expenditure  should  be  more  clearly 
defined. 

(i)  Longer  notice  of  audit  should  be  given,  except  where  audit  is  an 

extraordinary  one. 
( j)  Audits  should  be  held  within  shorter  time  of  the  date  to  which 
the  accounts  are  made  up. 

XL 

Local  Government  Board  should  be  divested  of  Poor  Law  control  in  London. 

XII. 

Local  Government  Board  should  establish  Central  Stores  for  distributing 
provisions,  etc.,  to  London  institutions. 


2.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

I. 

Poor  Law  administration  should  remain  vested  in  Boards  of  Guardians. 

IL 

Work  of  Relief  Committees  should  not  be  transferred  to  Stipendiaries. 

III. 

Administration  or  control  of  poor  laws  should  be  transferred  to  County 
Councils. 

IV. 

New  Poor  Law  "  control "  authority  to  be  established  for  each  county. 

V. 

Abolition  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  election  of  "committees"  for  well- 
defined  areas. 

VL 

Guardians  should  be  a  committee  of,  or  appointed  by,  the  urban  and  rural 
district  councils. 


N.B. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rin  al  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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APPENDIX  No.   CKNl.— Continued. 


Numbers  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendations. 



Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Totals. 

2.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES— 

VII. 

*M  1 

1 

2 

One  Poor  Law  Autliority  for  London. 
1  VIII. 

JNI  — 

3 

3 

Against  the  appointment  of  a  Central  Body  to  administer  the  Poor  Law 
in  London,  e.n..  such  an  appointment  would  "  be  a  mistake  and  contrary 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  poor  themselves." 

IX. 

U  — 
R  — 

8 
5 

}  - 

Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  directly  elected  ad  hoc. 

X. 

R,  2 

— 

2 

Elective  system  conducive  to  bad  administration. 

m.  A 

U  1 
R  — 

2 

}  ' 

XL 

Office  of  Guardian  and  of  Borough  or  Rural  District  Councillor  should  not 
be  held  by  the  same  individual. 

XIL 

R  — 

1 

1 

Some  of  the  rural  Guardians  should  be  elected  ad  hoc. 

M  — 

U  1 
R  .3 

1 

}  " 

XIII. 

The  qualification  for  Guardians  should  be  altered. 

XIV. 

M  I 

— 

1 

Magistrates  should  be  ex-officio  guardians. 

XV. 

M  1 

1 

2 

Nominees  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  sit  on  each  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XVI. 

R  - 

1 

1 

There  should  be  at  least  two  women  members  of  each  Board  of  Guardians. 

XVII. 

U  2 
R  — 

3 

"  Experts "  (e.f/.  charity  workers)  should  be  co-opted  to  each  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XVIII. 

U  1 

— 

Guardians  should  administer  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

XIX. 

M  — 
U  1 

1 
1 

}  ^ 

Voluntary  Charity  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  work  in  co- opera- 
tion with  the  Poor  Law. 

XX. 

U  1 

— 

1 

All  Guardians  should  retire  triennially. 

XXI. 

U  — 

1 

1 

Term  of  office  for  Guardians  should  be  extended  to  five  years. 

XXII. 

R  — 

2 

2 

Smaller  quorum  for  Guardians'  meetings  in  rural  districts. 

XXIIL 

U  1 

1 

1 

Guardians  should  meet  more  frequently. 

XXIV. 

U  — 
R  2 

1 

} 

Boards  of  Guardians  too  large  numerically. 

XXV. 

U  1 

I 

County  Council  should  be  divested  of  power  to  increase  ( luardians' 
numbers. 

*  N.B, 


— M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 


1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

6 
1 

5 
17 
16 

4 

24 
38 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
APPENDIX  No.  C'XVI.— C'owimwed. 


Boards  of 
lendations. 


Total. 


2.  LOCAL  AJJTKOBITIES— continued. 
XXA'I. 

Kedistribution  of  seat.s  on  Board  of  Guardians. 

XXVII. 

Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  vote  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot. 

XXVIII. 

Press  should  be  excluded  from  meetings  of  Guardians. 

XXIX. 

Position  of  Guardian  should  be  made  more  attractive. 

XXX. 

25  Chairman  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  ex-officio  J.P.'s. 

XXXI. 

15  Guardians  should  be  recouped  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  travelling 

within  the  Union. 

XXXIL 

Guardians'  powers  to  send  delegates  to  conferences  should  be  extended. 

XXXIII. 

Scale  of  expenses  for  attending  conferences  should  be  raised. 

XXXIV. 

Guardians  should  be  exempted  from  serving  on  juries. 

XXXV. 

Poor  Law  administration  defective  or  lacking  in  uniformity. 

XXXVI. 

Administrative  discretion  of  (Guardians  should  be  increased  (chiefly  with 
regard  to  control  over  "  minor  matters "  and  over  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  oflicers  and  servants). 

XXXVII. 

Guardians  should  have  further  powers  of  renting  or  compulsorily  ac- 
quiring land,  e.g.,  for  putting  paupers  to  suitable  work. 

XXXVIII. 

Guardians  should  report  to  Sanitary  Authorities  cases  of  paupers  living  in 
insanitary  dwellings. 

XXXIX. 

Extension  of  Guardians'  power  to  contribute  to  charitable  institutions  ; 
e.g.,  rescue  homes  for  women  and  homes  for  the  unemployed. 

XL. 

Extension  of  Guardians'  power  to  visit  institutions  in  which  their  paupers 
are  maintained. 

XLL 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  administer  pensions  or  other  property 
belonging  to  paupers . 

XLIL 

24         Guardians  should  be  represented  on  Committee  of    pauper  lunatic 
asylums. 

XLIII. 

Lunatic  Asylums  should  be  transferred  from  County  Councils  to  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

XLIV. 

Overseers'  power  to  give  relief  should  be  transferred  to  individual 
Guardians. 


54 
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U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Numbers  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


*M  3 

U  3 
R  8 


R  — 


M  3 
U  9 
R  5 


6 
17 
7 


-5  rM  20 
I  U  82 
H    R  84 


M  — 
U  1 
R  1 


38 
146 
103 


E  1 


U  — 


U  1 


Total. 


17 


47 


I  473 


2.  LOCAL  AVTKOTilTIES-contimied. 
XLV. 

Guardians  should  have  more  power  to  detain  paupers  (classes  of  paupers 
not  specified).  (For  recommendations  as  to  detention  of  particular 
classes  of  paupers  see  the  following  heads  :  No.  7,  Medical  Relief  ; 
No.  15,  Ins  and  Outs  ;  No.  16,  Tramps  ;  No.  17,  Able-bodied  ;  No.  21, 
Imbeciles  ;  and  No.  23,  Bastardy.) 

XLVl. 

Guardians  should  have  more  power  to  remove  destitute  persons  to  the 
workhouse  (classes  of  persons  not  specified).  (For  recommendations  as 
to  compulsory  removal  of  particular  classes  of  paupers,  see  heads  No.  7, 
Medical  Relief ;  No.  18,  Children  ;  and  No.  19,  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor.) 

XLVII. 

Publication  and  circulation  of  annual  reports  by  all  Poor  Law  administra- 
tive bodies. 

XLVIIT. 

Guardians  should  be  divested  of  non-Poor  Law  functions. 

XLIX. 

Vaccination  laws  or  administration,  dissatisfaction  with,  e.g. : — 

(a)  Administration  should  be  transferred  to  Sanitary  Authorities 
(eight  Chairmen  and  eight  Boards  of  Guardians  made  this 
recommendation). 

(b)  Administration  should  be  transferred  to  Local  Government  Board. 

(e)  Cost  of  vaccination  excessive  ;  fees  to  Vaccinators  and  Vaccina- 
tion officers  should  be  reduced  (seven  Chairmen  and  fifteen 
Boards  of  Guardians  made  this  recommendation). 

(d)  Cost  should  be  a  National  Charge. 

(e)  Any  medical  jjractitioner  should  be  recognised  as  a  Public 

Vaccinator. 

(f)  Compulsory  vaccination  should  be  re-established. 

(g)  Vaccination  stations  should  be  re-established  and  domiciliary 
visits  done  away  with. 

(h)  Only  pauper  children  shoulJ  be  vaccinated  at  expense  of 
Ratepayers. 

(i)  Only  calf  lymph  should  be  used. 


3.  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

L  i 

Workhouse  blasters  and  Relieving  Officers  should  be  a  higher  type  of 
official  with  greater  qualification,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  They  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination. 

(b)  Retired  xirmy  and  Navy  Officers  might  be  appointed  as  Work- 
house Masters. 

IL 

Position  of  various  workhouse  officers  should  be  made  more  attractive,  e.g. : — 
[  (a)  By  allowing  them  more  liberty  in  regard  to  time  of  coming  in  and 
j  going  out  of  workhouse. 

(1))  By  allowing  the  large  majority  of  the  officers  in  workhouses,  &c., 
to  reside  outside  the  establishment. 

(c)  By  instituting  a  better  system  of  promotion. 

(d)  By  making  the  position   of   master   and  matron   worth  the 
acceptance  of  persons  of  higher  education. 

i  HI. 

( 

;  Workhouse  blaster  and  Matron  should  have  the  supervision  of  the  v.Iiole 

i  of  the  Workhouse,  including  the  Infirmary. 

I  IV. 

Where  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  adjoin,  the  duties  of  the  Master,  the 
j     Matron  and  the  Superintendent  Nurse  should  be  clearly  defined. 

i  V.  .  ; 

I 

I  Master's  children  over  14  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  reside  with 
him  in  the  workhouse. 


N.B.—  M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urlan  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 



3.  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTJ10B.ITIES-continued. 

VI. 

♦U  1 

— 

1 

Head  Nurse  should  be  subordinate  to  master  and  matron. 

vn. 

R  — 

1 

1 

The  "  ration  system  "  for  officers'  food  should  be  abolished. 

VIII. 

R  - 

1 

1 

Independent  stock-taker  should  be  appointed. 

IX. 

U  1 

1 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  Registrar  of 
Births,  &c. 

X. 

u  - 

2 

2 

Relieving  Officers  should  not  be  required  to  remove  lunatics  (pauper  and 
non-pauper). 

XL 

R  1 

1 

Post  of  District  Medical  Officer  should  be  abolished.    (This  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  conjunction  with    a  recommendation  that  outdoor 
relief  should  be  abolished.) 

XII. 

M  1 
U  1 

— 

1  ^ 

District  Medical  Officers  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties. 

XIII. 

R  — 

1 

1 

Medical  Officers  should  be  dismissable  by  Guardians. 

XIV. 

R  - 

1 

1 

Appointment  of  Assistant  Overseers  should  rest  with  Guardians. 

XV. 

U  — 

1 

1 

Assistant  Overseers  should  be  fit  and  qualified  persons. 

XVI. 

U  1 
R  1 

Overseers  and  assistant  overseers  should  be  abolished. 

XVII. 

U  - 

2 

2 

Teachers  transferring  their  services    from    Education  to  Poor  Law 
Authorities,  or  vice  versa,  should  not  suffer  as  regards  superannuation,  itc. 

XVIII. 

R  — 

1 

1 

Women  Investigators  should  be  appointed  for  affiliation  cases. 

M  — 
U  3 
R  2 

2 
1 
1 

}  ^ 

XIX. 

New  basis  for  salaries  of  officials,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  No  fees  to  be  paid  to  officers  :  salary  to  cover  all  duties  to  be 

performed. 

(b)  Local  Government  Board  should  frame  a  scale  of  salaries  for 
union  officers  throughout  the  country,  based  on  area,  popula- 
tion, &c. 

(c)  Salaries  of  workhouse  officials  should  be  based  on  the  number  of 

indoor  paupers  at  the  time  of  appointment ;  "  this  would  check 
the  frequent  change  of  officers." 

(d)  The  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Corr.mon  Poor  Fund  causes 
London  salaries  to  be  lower  than  those  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

(e)  More  uniform  payment  of  District  Medical  Officers,  having  regard 

to  mileage  and  number  of  outdoor  paupers. 

XX. 

R  — 

1 

1 

Payment  by  Government  for  preparation  of  official  returns. 

*  N.P>, — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban,    R,  Eural  or  Msinly  Rural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


*M  — 
U  4 
R  6 


U 


13  rM  3 


u 


14 
15 


M 
U 
R 

U 
R 


U 
R 


U 
R 


-  ai 


13 


U 


u 


M 

u 

R 

M 
U 
R 


3 
8 
10 


18 
14 


3 
9 
16 

22 
14 


3 
37 
32 


17 
11 


26 


69 


28 


46 


3.  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  AUTK0RlTlES~co7iti,med. 

XXI. 

Objections  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation 
Act,  e.g. : — 

(a)  Superannuation  should  be  paid  out  of  a  Central  Fund  (eight 

Chairmen  and  thirteen  Boards  of  Guardians  made  this  recom- 
mendation). 

(b)  Where  an  officer  has  been  employed  in  more  than  one  Union  his 
superannuation  allowance  should  be  paid  by  the  various  Unions 
in  proportion  to  his  years  of  service  in  each. 

(c)  Lower  retiring  age  for  female  Poor  Law  officers. 

(d)  Where  female  officers  leave  the  service  of  the  Guardians  for  any 
reason  they  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  deducted 
from  their  salaries  during  that  service. 

XXII. 

Where  security  is  required  from  an  officer  it  should  always  be  given  by  a 
Society  or  an  Insurance  Company. 


4.  AREAS. 
I. 

Present  Poor  Law  areas  should  be  retained. 

IL 

Guardians  should  have  wider  powers  to  combine  for  special  purposes,  e.ff., 
treatment  and  classification  of  epileptics,  imbeciles,  harmless  lunatics, 
aged  deserving  poor,  children,  vagrants,  confirmed  drunkards  and 
loafers,  able-bodied  paupers,  consumptive  cases,  and  provision  of 
hospital  accommodation  for  sick, 


Poor  Law  areas  should  be  larger. 


92 


IIL 


IV. 


Union  areas  should  be  revised,  e.;/.  : — 

(a)  Unions  should  consist  either  of  rural  or  of  urban  parishes. 

(b)  Areas   of  rural  unions  should  be  co-terminous  with  areas  of 

District  Councils. 

(c)  "  Circumstances  governing  choice  in  1836  (have)  greatly  altered 

since  that  date." 


5.  FRANCHISE  AND  ELECTIONS. 
1. 

Questions  of  disfranchisement  in  any  particular  case  should  be  decided  by 
the  Guardians. 

II. 

All  contractors  and  persons  employed  by  the  Gaardians  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  at  Guardians'  elections. 

IIL 

All  relief  (including  medical  relief)  should  disfranchise. 

IV. 

The  principle  of  no  disfranchisement  should  be  extended  as  regards  certain 
forms  of  relief  or  certain  classes  of  persons,  e.g.  :— 

(a)  All  out  relief. 

(b)  Out-relief  to  respectable  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employment. 

(c)  Out-relief  "'  approximating  to  old-age  pensions." 

(d)  All  temporary  relief. 

(e)  Temporary  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employment. 

(f )  Temporary  relief,  if  repaid. 

(g)  Relief  to  Friendly  Society  Members. 

(h)  Relief  to  aged  and  deserving  pau]iers. 


*  N.iJ. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
429.— App.  XI. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


*R  1 


M  1 
U  — 


M 


U  1 


M 


M 
U 
Pt 

M 
U 
R 


M 


M 
U 
R 

U 
R 


IT 
R 


U 


U 


I  U  10 
H   R  12 


M  — 
U  — 
R  — 


4 
20 
11 


5 

16 
17 


62 


38 


14 


10 


5.  FRANCHISE  AND  ELECTIONS-coM^mwerf. 

(i)  Relief  to  sick  and  infirm  persons. 

(j)  Relief  to  widows  for  maintenance  and  education  of  their  children, 
(k)  All  cases  admitted  to  Workhouse  Hospitals. 
(1)  Cases  compulsorily  removed  to  a  workhouse. 

(m)  Case  of  man  contributing  towards  cost  of  imbecile  child  or  lunatic 

wife  and  other  cases  of  a  like  nature, 
(n)  Poor  relief  should  disfranchise  only  for  Guardians'  elections. 

V. 

Direct  payment  of  rites  should  be  the  qualification  for  voters  at  Guardiana 
elections.! 

VI. 

Revision  of  times  for  Guardians'  elections,  etc. 

VII. 

"  Mode  of  election  needs  reconsideration."  , 

vin. 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  fill  casual  vacancy. 

IX. 

Local  Government  Board  shoidd  have  further  power  of  checking  bribery 
at  Guardians'  elections.  . 


6.  RELIEF  IN  GENERAL. 

I. 

Existing  i^rinciples  as  to  relief  satisfactory  and  should  be  maintained. 
e.g.  :— 

(i)  "  The  right  to  receive  relief  must  be  assured. 

(ii)  "  The  condition  of  the  person  relieved  should  not  be  (or  even  seem 

to  be)  in  any  respect  better  than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  in- 
dependent labourer. 

(iii)  "  It  is  essential  to  associate  with  the  receipt  of  relief  such  draw- 
backs as  will  induce  the  poor  so  far  as  lies  in  tlieir  power  to 
make  provision  for  their  future." 

II. 

The  term  "  destitution  "  should  be  defined. 

III. 

Relief  should  be  given  to  persons  who  are  not  actually  destitute,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  from  lapsing  into  pauperism.  + 


IV. 


Present  relief  svstem  too  elaborate. 


Cost  of  administration  excessive. 


V. 


VL 


Rules  for  relief  and  a  scale  of  relief  should  be  drawn  up  for  each  Union. 

VII. 

General  Inspector  and  Guardians  should  settle  standard  scale  of  relief. 

VIII. 

Relief  of  disabled  soldiers  or  sailors  becoming  chargeable  during  service  at 
home  or  abroad  or  on  discharge  should  be  an  Imperial  charge. 

IX. 

Relief  of  prisoners  discharged  before  expiration  of  sentence  should  be  an 
Imperial  charge. 


*  N.B.— M  indicates  Metro  politan.    U,  Urban  or  Plainly  Urban.    K,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural, 
t  Sec  also  Head  No.  24  (xvi.)  recommending  the  abolition  of  eompoundmg. 
I  See  also  under  Head  7  (11.)  Medical  Relief, 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


M  - 
R  — 


M 


IM 

U  2 
R  1 


U 


R 


^  rM  3 
o    U  13 


H  [R  15 


M  -2 
U  2 
R  2 


U  3 
R  1 


U 


M 


M  1 

U 

R  1 


U  1 


u 


R 


U 


M  — 
U  9. 
R  1 


U  — 


9 
30 
26 


1 

11 
4 


1 


96 


10 


19 


1 


6.  RELIEF  IN  GENERAL- coh<wjmc(^. 
X. 

Payments  by  Guardians  to  or  for  discharged  prisoners  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  homes  should  be  allowed. 

XL 

Relief  of  families  of  prisoners  should  be  borne  by  County  Fund  or  by 
Government. 

XII. 

Relief  of  paupers  becoming  chargeable  from  Lodging  Houses  to  be  a 
County  Charge. 

XIIL 

Case  paper  system  should  be  extended. 

XIV. 

Application  and  Report  Book  should  be  abolished  or  modified. 

XV. 

Record  of  trade  of  all  paupers  should  be  kei)t. 


7.  MEDICAL  RELIEF. 


The  power  to  grant  medical  relief  should  be  further  restricted,  e.g., 

(a)  liecause  medical  relief  is  often  the  first  step  to  pauperism. 

(b)  persons  who  are  not  destitute  should  not  be  granted  outdoor 

medical  relief  or  be  admitted  to  workhouse  infirmaries. 

IL 

Greater  facilities  for  treating  all  kinds  of  disease  in  Poor  Law  Hospitals 
{e.g.,  the  admission  of  sick  persons  who  are  not  destitute  :  repayment  of 
cost  according  to  al)ility). 

IIL 

Need  for  system  of  State-aided  hospitals  to  which  all  classes  could 
contribute. 

IV.  / 

Sick  poor  should  lie  dealt  with  by  the  State  co-ordination  of  voluntary 
hospitals  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

V. 

Co-ordination  of  indoor  and  outdoor  medical  relief  under  supervision  of 
one  officer. 

VL 

Sick  should  be  removed  from  small  woi'khouses. 

VII. 

The  Sanitary  Authorities  should  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

VIII. 

Infectious  or  contagious  cases  should  receive  indoor  relief  only.  ' 

IX. 

Special  Institutions  should  be  provided  for  ringworm  cases. 

X. 

Power  to  detain  infectious  or  contagious  or  "contact"  cases  .should  be 
increased. 

XL 

Systematic  medical  examination  of  tramps  with  a  view  to  detecting 
infection. 


4i9.— At 


N.B. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.  U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.  R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
.  XL 


R  2 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


*R  1 


M  1 
U  1 
R  — 


R 


M  1 
U  1 

R  — 


U 


u  - 

R  — 


R  — 


R  — 


R  1 


R  1 


M  ] 
R  1 


U  1 


U  2 
R.  3 


U 


R 


U  1 


R  — 


15 


1  I 


7.   MEDICAL  'KEU'EF— continued. 
XIL 

I  Sanitary  Authorities  should  give  compensation  to  "  contacts "  while  they 
are  prevented  from  earning  their  livelihood. 

XIII. 

I 

I  Need  for  power  to  detain  incurable  or  improvable  consumptive  cases. 

XIV. 

Consumptive  cases  treated  in  workhouse  should  be  isolated. 

XV. 

Consumptive  cases  should  not  be  treated  in  small  cottages  where  there 
are  families. 

XVI. 

Consumptives  should  be  sent  to  special  institutions  or  treated  in  open  air 
shelters.  (Some  Boards  of  Guardians  suggested  that  Unions  might  be 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  providing  special  institutions  for  con- 
sumptive cases.  One  Board  of  Guardians  suggested  that  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  supported  from  State  Funds.) 

XVII. 

All  cases  of  consumptives  should  be  dealt  with  by  Sanitary  Authorities. 

XVIII. 

Comtjulsory  notification  of  phthisis. 

XIX. 

National  training  of  nurses  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  work- 
houses. 

XX. 

Workhouse  infirmary  should  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse  night  and 
day. 

XXI. 

Where  there  is  only  one  nurse  in  a  workhouse  she  should  be  fully 
qualified. 

XXII. 

Recognition  of  lower  grade  nurses. 

XXIII. 

Judiciously  chosen  inmates  and  ward-maids  might  be  trained  as  assistant 
nurses. 

XXIV. 

No  paupers  should  be-allowed  to  assist  in  attending  the  sick. 

XXV. 

Greater  nursing  facilities  for  outdoor  sick  and  infirm. 

XXVI. 

Provision  for  payment  of  midwives  called  in  by  medical  j^ractitioners. 

XXVII. 

Midwifery  work  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Midwives, 
Board. 

XXVIII. 

Midwives"  Board  should  grant  certificates  in  midwifery  to  nurses  ti-ained 
in  workhouses  who  take  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  degree. 

XXIX. 

Guardians  should  have  greater  powers  to  employ  or  to  appoint  midwives. 


N.B.— M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urbau  or  Mainly  Urban.    K,  Rural  or  Mainly  Kural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guarrlians  makino;  recommendation. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


6 
38 
30 


110 


24 


7.  MEDICAL  'SiELlYE—continucd. 
XXX. 

"  Extension  of  the  Midwives'  Act  to  Unions  of  considerable  size  should  be 
made  more  feasible  than  at  the  present  time."; 

XXXI. 

Further  facilities  for  calling  in  a  consult-^ nt  doctor  in  particular  cases. 

XXXII. 

Better  provision  as  to  medical  attendance  on  boarded  out  children. 

XXXIII. 

Reform  in  method  of  tendering  for  drugs  and  surgical  appliances. 

XXXIV. 

Medical  Clubs  or  Provident  Dispensaries  to  be  established  and  subsidised 
from  "  some  public  fund." 

XXXV. 

Reform  of  basis  of  statistics  as  to  "  medical  relief  only." 

XXXVL 

Before  granting  a  cei'tificate  of  death  medical  officers  should  apply  a 
surgical  test  to  ascertain  whether  death  has  actually  occurred.  See  also 
heading  No.  12,  "Relief  on  Loan." 

Detention  of  persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  {See  head  No.  17, 
"Able-bodied  :  Detention  of  immoral  men  and  women.") 


8.  INDOOR  RELIEF. 

I. 

The  name  "  Workhouse  "  should  be  altered. 

II. 

Small  workhouses  should  be  abolished. 

III. 

The  building  of  large  establishments  should  be  discouraged. 

IV. 

Cost  of  buildings  excessive. 

V. 

C'Ost  of  workhouses  should  be  a  County  or  an  Imperial  charge. 

VI. 

Multiplicity  of  workhouse  institutions. 

VII. 


Town  workhouses  should  be  transferred  to  the  country,  wliere  villages  for 
paupers  should  l^e  established. 

VIII. 


Indoor  relief  no  longer  deterrent. 


IX. 


Workhouse  life  too  harsh  or  dreary. 

X. 

Workhouse  test  should  be  universally  enforced. 

XL 

Restrictions  on  small  structural  alterations  should  be  abolished. 


*  N.B. — M  indicates  ]Metropi)litaii.    U,  UrLan  or  Mainlj'  Urban,    it,  Hnral  or  ^Mainly  Rural. 


3r  oJ 
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2 
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1 

1 
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4 
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3 
1 

7 

4 

11 
24 
28 

9 
23 
55 

1 

9 
23 
56 
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Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
aking  recommendation. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


4 
24 
20 


4 
24 
21 


11 


28 


116 


135 


137 


8.   INDOOR  'R'ELTL'E— continued. 

XII. 

Infirmaries  sliould  invariably  be  separate  from  the  workhouse. 

XIII. 

Admission  to  Separate  Infirmaries  should  only  be  made  through  the  work- 
house. 

XIV. 

Modification  of  rule  as  to  simultaneous  discharge  of  pauper  and  depen- 
dents or  as  to  admission  of  children  without  the  head  of  the  family. 

XV. 

Further  facilities  for  paupers  going  out  to  visit  friends  and  for  receiving 
visits  from  friends. 

XVI.  : 

Inmates  should  be  usefully  employed. 

XVII. 

Inmates  should  be  allowed  to  earn  a  small  sum  of  money  or  a  reward  to 
be  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  workhouse. 

XVIII. 

Industrial  instruction  should  be  provided — especially  for  young  people 
and  i^artially  able-bodied. 

XIX.  - 

Greater  powers  required  for  dealing  with  disorderly  and  refractory 
inmates. 

XX. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  diet  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians, 

XXI. 

Waste  of  provisions  in  workhouses. 

XXII. 

Alteration  in  Creed  Register  requirements. 

XXIII. 

Infirmaries  and  all  female  departments  of  workhouses  should  be  inspected 
by  women  inspectors. 


9.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PAUPERS. 
I. 

Paupers  should  be  further  classified  and  dealt  with  according  to  classes. 

II. 

Further  classification  undesirable. 


10.  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
I. 

Provisions  of  outdoor  relief  (prohibitory)  order  should  be  continued. 

II. 

Prohibitory  order  should  be  replaced  by  outdoor  relief  (regulation)  order. 


*  N.B.  -M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Maiuly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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10.  OUTDOOR  'SiELlEE—cordin'ued. 
III. 

Outdoor  relief  system  should  be  extended,  e.g.,  by  granting  out-relief  more 
freely. 

(a)  to  necessitous  thrifty  persons. 

(b)  to  widows  with  one  child  dependent. 

(c)  to  deserted  wives. 

(d)  to  reformed  immoral  women. 

(e)  to  widowers  with  children. 

(f)  Guardians  should  have  greater  freedom  in  administration 

of  out-relief. 

(g)  See  also  Head  No.  17,  able-bodied;  No.  19,  aged  and 

deserving  poor  ;  No.  18,  children. 

IV. 

Principles  of  outdoor  relief  (Friendly  Societies'  Acts)  should  be  extended 
to  other  forms  of  thrift. 

V. 

Principles  of  outdoor  relief  (Friendly  Societies'  Acts)  objectionable. 

VI. 

Outdoor  relief  should  be  still  further  restricted,  e.g. 

(a)  by  confining  it  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

(b)  by  confining  it  (i)  to  widows  or  infirm  females  and  cliiK 

dren  ^  (ii)  to  persons  of  good  character. 

(c)  by  ]  )rohibiting  it  (i)  to  persons  of  drunken  or  immoral  or 
«  thriftless  habits  ;  (ii)  to  persons  with  no  suitable  habi- 
tation ;  (iii)  to  deserted  wives. 

(d)  By  prohibiting  it  to  persons  who  refuse  to  come  into 

the  workhouse. 

Three  Bcjards  of  Guardians  recommended  that 
Relieving  Officers  should  be  relieved  of  responsibility 
in  cases  where  indoor  relief  is  offered  and  refused. 

(e)  Boards  of    Guardians   .should  not  distriluite  charity 

under  the  guise  of  relief. 

VII. 

Out-relief  should  be  abolished. 

VIII. 

Out-relief  no  longer  deterrent. 

IX. 

Inadequate  out-relief. 

X. 

Differential  treatment  of  deserving  and  undeserving  cases  in  receipt  of 
out-relief. 

XL 

Out-relief  should  Ije  wholly  or  partly  an  Imi)erial  charge. 

XII. 

Club  money  of  widows  should  be  no  bar  to  relief. 

XIII. 

More  Relieving  Officers  required  : 

Relieving  Officers'  districts  too  large.    A  maximum  number  of  cases 
should  be  prescribed  for  each  relief  district. 

XIV. 

Relieving  Ofiicers  need  more  supervision. 

XV. 

Out-relief  stations  should  be  abolished. 

XVI. 

Extension  of  .system  of  out-relief  stations. 


U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Eural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Boards  of 
nendation. 


10.  OUTDOOE  -SiELlYE-i-ontinucd. 
XVII. 

Publication  of  list  of  names  of  paupers. 

XVIII. 

A  register  should  be  kept  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  and  of  charity. 

XIX. 

Savinjrs  Banks  and  Co-operative  or  other  Societies  should  be  compelled  to 
furnish  Relieving  Officers  with  information  as  to  savings,  etc.,  of  depositors 
and  members  ;  employers  and  relatives  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
certificates  of  earnings  of  paupers. 

XX. 

Elberfeld  system  should  be  introduced. 

Extension  of  system  of  emigrating  paupers  (see  also  head  No. 
recommending  a  grant  in  aid  of  emigration  of  paupers). 


11.  NON-RESIDENT  AND  NON-SETTLED  RELIEF. 

I. 

Non-resident  relief  .should  be  abolished. 

II. 

Non-resident  relief  should  be  very  carefully  administered. 

III. 

Restrictions  on  giving  non-resident  relief  should  be  abolished. 

IV. 

Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  pay  non-resident  relief  to  paupers  living 
in  Scotland. 

V. 

Non-resident  relief  should  be  on  the  scale  obtaining  in  the  Union  of 
residence. 

VI. 

Guardians  should  not  have  the  option  of  refusing  to  administer  non- 
settled  relief. 


VII. 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  administer  non-settled  indoor  relief  as 
well  as  out  door  relief. 

VIII. 

7       j  When  required,  Relieving  Officers  should  be  obliged  to  make  any 
necessary  inquiries  into  circumstances  of  non-settled  paupers. 


12.  RELIEF  ON  LOAN. 
I. 

System  of  loan  relief  too  restrictive. 

II. 

Difficulty  in  recovering  loan  relief. 

III. 

Arrest  of  Avages  should  be  a  method  of  recovering  loan  relief. 


!S  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mlainly  Rural. 
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12.  RELIEF  ON  L0AJS—co7itinued. 
lY. 

Loan  rulief  should  be  recoverable  in  Courts  of  Summary  .Jurisdiction. 


Loan  relief  system  should  be  extended,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  All  relief  should  be  given  on  loan. 

(b)  All  medical  relief  should  be  given  on  loan. 

(c)  Outdoor  relief  should  always  be  given  on  loan. 

(d)  Outdoor  medical  relief  to  able-bodied  men  on  account  of  wives 
and  families  should  be  given  on  loan. 

(e)  Guardians  should  have  power  to  grant  out-relief  on  loan  to  able- 

bodied  men  in  times  of  exceptional  distress. 

(f)  Guardians  should  have  it  in  their  discretion  to  grant  relief  on 
loan  without  necessity  of  obtaining  sanction  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


13.  LIABILIIY  FOR  MAINTENANCE:  REIMBURSEMENT  AND 
RECOVERY  OF  RELIEF,  ETC. 

I. 

The  circle  of  relatives  liable  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
sliou'd  be  "  extended  "  (nature  of  extension  not  indicated). 

IL 

Brothers  should  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  brotliers  and  sisters. 
(One  of  the  chairmen  limited  the  recommendation  to  "  brothers  living  in 
the  same  house.") 

IIL 

All  members  of  a  family  should  be  liable  for  the  support  of  their  parents  ; 
at  present  the  thriftless  members  go  free  while  the  thrifty  are  made  to 
pay  ;  in  many  cases  this  is  "  a  tax  on  industry!" 

IV. 

No  married  man  whoie  income  is  less  than  £1  per  week  should  be  com- 
pelled to  conti'ibute  to  the  maintenance  of  his  parents. 

V. 

A  growing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  children  to  support  their  parents ; 
the  law  on  the  subject  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

VL 

The  poor  persons  in  respect  of  whom  maintenance  may  l)e  recoverei  from 
relatives  should  not  be  limited  to  "  poor,  old,  blind,  lame  and  impotent 
persons  or  other  persons  not  able  to  work." 

VII. 

Liability  for  maintenance  between  grandparent  and  grandchild  should  be 
either  mutual  or  non-existent. 

VIIL 

Married  women  with  property  should  be  responsible  for  the  support  of 
their  parents. 

IX. 

A  woman  should  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband. 

X. 

Deserted  married  women  with  means  should  be  liable  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children. 

XL 

Illegitimate  children  should  be  liable  for  the  suj^port  of  their  mothers 
when  single  or  widows. 


U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.        Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 
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Boards  of 
Guardians. 
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13.  LIABILITY  FOR  MAINTENANCE:  REIMBURSEMENT  AND 
RECOVERY  OF  RELIEF,  K£C.-continued. 

XII 

Parents  to  be  liable  for  the»cost  of  maintenance  during  pregnancy  of  an 
unmarried  daughter  under  21  years  of  age,  and  after  confinement,  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  herself  and  child  or  children.  (The  recommen- 
dation contained  a  proviso  that  the  liability  of  the  putative  father  if, 
and  when,  ascertained  should  not  be  affected). 

XIII. 

The  liability  of  putative  fathers  in  re.«pect  of  illegitimate  children 
should  be  extended  and  wider  powers  should  be  given  to  enforce  such 
liability,  e.g.: — 

(a)  Affiliation  orders  to  be  obtained  although  the  mother  may  have  died. 

(b)  Affiliation  orders  to  continue  in  force  although  the  mother  may  die 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  order. 

(c)  Affiliation  orders  obtained  by  the  Guardians  should  be  transferable 

to  the  mother  when  she  ceases  to  be  chargeable. 

(d)  Unmarried  mothers  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  own  name 
for  maintenance  orders. 

(e)  Affiliation  orders  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  mother  to  be 

transferable  to  the  Guardians  when  the  mother  becomes  charge- 
able ;  in  such  cases  the  guardians  to  have  the  right  to  apply  if 
they  think  fit  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  directed  to  be  paid 
during  such  time  as  they  may  maintain  the  child. 

(f)  Putative  father  should  be  liable  for  cost  of  mother's  maintenance 

during  pregnancy. 

(g)  Affiliation  orders  to  be  obtained  without  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
when,  through  death,  insanity  or  other  sufficient  cause,  her  evi- 
dence cannot  be  obtained  but  other  reliable  evidence  is  adduced. 

XIV. 

Power  to  enforce  recovery  of  maintenance  from  men  living  in  British. 
Colonies  or  "abroad"  whose  wives  and  children  are  receiving  relief. 

XV. 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  recover  expenses  from  persons  who  have 
become  chargeable  on  account  of  excessive  drinking  or  immorality. 

XVI. 

Greater  power  to  Guardians  to  recover  cost  of  maintenance  from  Trade 
Unions,  Friendly  Societies,  ifec,  in  respect  of  membsrs  who  are  paupers. 

XVII. 

Maintenance  orders  should  be  obtainable  against  persons  residing  in 
Scotland. 

XVIII. 

Guardians  should  have  further  power  to  recover  past  maintenance,  e.g. : — 

(a)  Power  to  recover  relief  from  persons  who  have  at  any  time  been 
in  receipt  of  relief  and  who  have  become  possessed  of  means 
to  repay. 

(b'*  Maintenance  for  six  years  back  instead  of  12  months  as  at  present. 

(c)  Maintenance  orders  to  be  retrospective  to  the  date  when  relief 

was  first  given. 

(d)  In  removal  cases  the  Union  to  which  pauper  belongs  should  bear 
the  expenses  of  his  removal,  together  with  the  cost  pf  his  main- 
tenance incurred  within  12  months  of  the  date  of  Iris  removal  or 
incurred  from  the  date  of  the  application  for  his  removal. 

(e)  No  insurance  money  payable  on  the  death  of  a  pauper  to  be  paid 

to  relatives  until  burial  expenses  and  the  amount  of  the  relief 
paid  to  the  pauper  during  the  previous  three  yearst  have  been 
refunded  to  the  Guardians. 

XIX. 

Maintenance  orders  to  be  obtainable  and  to  continue  in  force  independent 
of  the  chargeability  to  the  rates  of  the  beneficiary  under  the  order,  e.c/.  :— 

(a)  Aged,  etc.,  persons  unable  to  work  should  themselves  be  given 

power  to  proceed  against  those  liable  to  maintain  them  without 
first  having  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law.  ■  ■  ■■— - 

(b)  Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  apply  for  orders  of  maintenance 


*N.B  — M  indicates  Metiopolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Eiiral. 
tin  some  cases  the  period  suggested  was  one  year;  in  other  cases  no  period  was  mentioned 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 
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13.  LIABILITY  FOa  MAINTENANCE:  REIMBURSEMENT  AND 
RECOVERY  OF  RELIEF,  'ETC.— continued. 

against  children   without  first  making  the  parents  actually 
I  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law. 

!  (c)  Orders  for  maintenance  of  deserted  wives  to  be  operative  in 
favour  of  the  wife  although  f.he  may  have  ceased  to  be  charge- 
able. 

(d)  See  also  under  XIII.  above, 

XX. 

Procedure  as  to  recovery  of  maintenance  should  be  made  more  simple  and 
expeditious,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  The  Guardians  should  have  "  greater  powers  "  of  recoverj\ 

(b)  The  power  now  vested  in  the  Justices  of  making  an  order  upon 
children  to  contribute  towards  their  parents'  maintenance  should 
be  vested  in  the  Guardians  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Justices. 

(c)  Instead  of  as  at  present  the  proof  being  on  the  Guardians  that  the 
person  summoned  has  the  means  to  pay  and  will  not  pay,  the  onus 
of  proving  inability  to  pay  should  be  thrown  on  the  defendant. 

(d)  The  procedure  for  recovery  of  maintenance  should  be  the  same  as 
that  f  "-r  the  recovery  of  sums  payable  under  the  Acts  relating 
to  (i)  oastardy,  (ii)  th*^  maintenance  of  married  women  and 
their  children  under  separate  orders  of  maintenance,  and  (iii)  vhe 
maintenance  of  children  sent  by  Justices  to  Reformatory  Schools. 

(e)  In  default  of  payment  under  orders  of  the  Justices  recovery 
should  not  necessarily  be  as  for  a  "  civil  debt "  ;  Justices  should 
be  empowered  to  impose  a  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the 
order. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  property  of  a 
deceased  pauper  (xuardians  should  be  able  to  apply  to  a 
Magistrate's  Court  for  an  order  instead  of  having  to  apply  to 
the  County  Court  as  at  present. 

(g)  Guardians  should  have  power  to  apply  for  a  summary  order  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  property  of  paupers. 

XXI. 

Where  a  workman  becomes  chargeable  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
Guardians  should  have  power  to  enforce  his  claim  to  compensation 
either  (i)  by  assisting  him  to  take  proceedings  or  (ii)  by  themselves 
taking  proceedings. 


11.  SETTLEMENT  OR  REMOVAL. 
I. 

The  law  of  settlement  should  be  abolished. 

II. 

The  law  of  settlement  should  be  simplified  or  abolished. 

III. 

The  law  and  decision  of  settlement  should  be  simplified,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  By  making  the  Union  the  area  for  settlement  instead  of  the  parish 

(4  Chairmen  and  27  Boards  of  Guardians  made  this  recommen- 
dation.) 

(b)  By  making  the  county  the  area  for  settlement  instead  of  the 
parish. 

(c)  By  inaking  one  year's  residence  constitute  a  settlement ;  by 

abolishing  the  distinction  between  irremovability  and  settlement. 

(d)  By  abolishing  all  settlements  except  settlement  by  residence. 

(e)  By  making  special  provision  for  settlements  affected  by  altera- 
tion of  boundaries,  e.g.,  in  cases  where  parishes  are  divided, 
settlement  to  be  in  that  proportion  of  the  divided  parish  in  which 
the  person  resided  at  the  time  of  the  division,  t 

.(f)  By  regarding  all  paupers  as  settled  in  the  parish  in  which  they 
were  born  unless  irremovable  by  one  year's  residence  in  a  Union 
without  receiving  poor  relief. 

(g)  By  abolishing  all  settlements  except  settlement  by  birth. 

(h)  By  instituting  a  more  economical  method  of  dealing  with  dis- 
putes (method  not  stated). 


*N.B.— M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban,    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 

tOn  20th  November,  1907,  the  House  of  Lords  iu  West  Ham  Guardians  vcrsits  Edmonton  Guardians  reversed  tlie 
decision  (Reg.  versus  Tipton),  which  gave  rise  to  tliis  recommendation  being  made. 

429.— App.  XI.  '  S  2  ■ 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  makins  recommendation. 
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Total. 


274 


15 


86 


70 
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14.  SETTLEMENT  OR  B,EmVAL-continued. 

(i)  By  submitting  all  cases  of  dispute  to  the  Local  Government 

Board  for  decision  (8  Chairmen  and  55  tBoards  of  Guardians 

made  this  recommendation), 
(j)  Where  a  Union  is  asked  to  accept  chargeability,  such  Union  to- 

accept  within  14  daysj  unless  there  is  some  genuine  doubt  as 

to  the  settlement  of  the  poor  person. 

IV. 

Assimilation  or  simplification  of  the  law  as  between  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

V. 

Residence  in  a  charitable  institution  should  not  count  towards  settlement. 

VI. 

Compulsory  removal  should  be  abolished. 

VII. 

The  powers  of  the  Justices  to  make  orders  for  removal  should  be 
transferred  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

VIII. 

Law  as  to  irremovability  of  widows  for  12  months  after  husband's  death 
unreasonable. 

IX. 

Expenses  in  connection  with  settlement  and  removal  of  paupers  to  be  a 
national  charge. 

X. 

Guardians  to  have  power,  with  Local  Government  Board  sanction,  to  pay 
travelling  expenses  of  persons  not  legally  removable  whose  relatives  or 
friends  in  other  Unions  might  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 


15.  INS  AND  OUTS. 
L 

Insufficient  power  to  deal  with  ins  and  outs  (most  of  the  recommendations 
simply  stated  that  "  larger  powers  "  were  needed). 

II. 

Power  should  be  given  to  detain  chronic  ins  and  outs. 

III. 

Farm  Colonies  should  be  established  for  ins  and  outs. 


16. 


TRAMPS. 
I. 


Method  of  dealing  with  tramps  unsatisfactory  (with  the  exception  of 
"  uniform  treatment "  throughout  the  country,  no  specific  remedies 
were  suggested) 

Methods  of  dealing  with  tramps  sufficient. 

III. 

Tramps  should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

IV. 

Tramps  thould  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Guardians,  e.g.:- 22  Chairmen  and 
11  Boards  of  (guardians  recommended  that  the  duty  of  relieving  tramps 


*  N  B  — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urlan.    K,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural.  UovnofivP 
t  Two  of  thf  se  Hoards  of  Guardians  are  also  in  favour  of  aboliiiou,  but  submit  this  recommendation  as  an  alteinativ  e 
in  the  event  of  settlen.cnt  teing  letair.ed.  i    c     .i  u^i 

X  One  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  making  this  recommendation  substituted  four  weeks  for  thq  14  days. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 

Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 

16.  T'R.hMP^—contbuied. 

j 

* 

should  rest  with  the  police  j  23  Chairmen  and  36  Roards  of  Guardians 
recommended  that  their  relief  should  be  a  State  matter.    In  addition  18 
Boards  of  Guardians  approved  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  "V  agrancy ;  three  Boards  of  Guardians  approved 
these  recommendations  except  as  to  certain  details ;  one  Board  of 
Guardians  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee. 

V. 

11 

15 
20 

lu 

1  68 

Favourable  discrimination  for  casuals  genuinely  sean'hing  for  work. 

VI. 

u 

R 

11 
11 

8 
14 

\  44 

"  Police  passes  "  or  "  identification  papers  "  for  tramps. 

VII. 

R  ■ 

1 

1 

X 

Charity  to  vagrants  should  be  prohibited. 

VIII. 

U 
R 

1 

2 

^  3 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  give  tramps  who  leave  the  casual  wards 
a  mid -day  meal  to  be  consumed  during  the  day. 

IX. 

U 

— 

1 

1 

Guardians  should  have  complete  discretion  in  fixing  task  work  for 
casuals.t 

X. 

R 

1 

1 

Extension  of  separate  and  cellular  system  for  accommodating  tramps. 

IT 

U 

u 

R 

3 
25 
31 

1 

3 
28 
40 

1 

f  130 

XI.  , 

Abolition  of  casual  wards. 

XII. 

Colonies  for  tramps  should  be  established.  (In  some  cases  it  was  suggested 
that  Unions  should  be  combined  for  the  purpose  ;  in  other  cases  that 
the  colonies  should  be  established  and  managed  by  the  State.) 

M 

u 

T> 

Jtt 

2 
9 

ZL 

2 
14 
28 

I  76 

XIII. 

Tramps  should  be  detained.    (In  many  cases  it  was  suggested  that  the 
tramps  should  be  detained  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  in  a  number  of  other 
cases,  however,  it  was  only  suggested  that  tramps  should  be  detained 
over  Sunday.) 

XIV. 

u 

R 

5 
6 

3 

}  u 

Tramping  with  children  should  be  prohibited. 

M 
U 
R 

12 

8 

1 

14 
17 

]  - 

XV 

Children  of  tramps  should  be  detained. 

XVI. 

U 

1 

1 

Children  and  wives  of  vagrants  should  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse  instead 
of  in  the  casual  wards. 

XVII. 

R 

1 

1 

The  English  and  Scottish  Poor  Laws  as  to  casuals  should  be  assimilated. 
(The  recommendations  under  this  heading  were  received  from  a  Border 
Union.) 

17.  ABLE-BODIED  AND  UNEMPLOYED. 

o  U 
H  [R 

7 

102 
148 

1  14 
1  136 
loo 

t 

1-  595 
] 

M 
U 
R 

3 
2 

5 

2 
9 
3 

\  24 

I. 

Method  of  dealing  with  able-bodied  men  inadequate.    (Most  of  the 
recommendations  were  simply  asking  for  "greater  powers".) 

IL 

Method  of  relieving  able-bodied  men  unduly  harsh. 

M 
R 

1 
1 

1}  ^ 

*  N.B. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 

t  A  number  of  recommendations  were  also  received  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Guardians  should  have  full  disrictitin  in 
fixing  the  diet  of  VaftTants.     These  recommendations  have  been  included  under  head  No.  11. 


14:2  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  GXYl.—Con:inuel. 


Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 

Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 

17.  ABLE-BODIED  AND  UNEMPLOYED-co»«mMe<;. 

III. 

2 

2 

General  adoption  of  principles  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  circular  as  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  able-bodied  men. 

M 
U 
E 

1 

9 
13 

1 

9 
8 

1 

/ 

41 

IV. 

Guardians!  should  have  power  to  offer  temporary  out-relief  or  work  for 
wages  to  able-bodied  men  or  to  the  unemployed. 

V. 

Guardians  should  havepowerto  give  out-relief  tofamiliesof  able-bodied  men. 

U 

3 

3 

M 
U 

2 
1 

I 
/ 

3 

VI. 

Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  should  be  made  a  General  Order. 

VII. 

M 

1 

J. 

— 

1 

Labour  Yards  should  be  abolished. 

M 
U 
E 

2 
3 
3 

9 
10 
9 

1 
j 

36 

VIII. 

Able-bodied  should  be  relieved  in  separate  Test  Workhouses  or  in  Labour 
Colonies.    (In  some  cases  it  was  suggested  that  the  Colonies  should  be 
under  State  control :  in  others  that  special  Colonies  should  be  established 
for  the  "  unfit,"  the  "  unskilled  "  and  "  degenerate  "  ;  while  in  others  the 
Labour  Colonies  were  to  be  regarded  as  training  schools  for  emigra- 
tion.) 

IX. 

E 

— 

1 

1 

Objection  to  Farm  Colonies  for  Unemployed 

X. 

M 

1 

1 

The  able-bodied  should  be  taught  a  trade. 

M 
U 

XV 

— 

3 
1 

2 

) 

f 
I 

6 

XL 

Less  ample  dietary  for  the  able-bodied. 

XII. 

M 
E 

M 
U 
E 

M 
U 
E 

1 

2 

5 
2 

1 

7 

2 

3 
16 
21 

4 
1 
1 

} 
\ 

j 

12 

47 

7 

Detention  of  able  bodied. 

XIII. 

Detention  of  immoral  men  and  women. 

XIV. 

Detention  c  f  habitual  drunkards  and  "  druggers." 

XV. 

V 

1 

— 

1 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  pay  railway  fares  of  men  in  search  of 
w,  rk. 

XVI. 

U 



1 

1 

Unemployed  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Guardians. 

XVII. 

M 

1 

1 

Unemployed  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  body  elected  ad  hoc  -mth  power  to 
organise  relief. 

XVIII. 

"D 
E 

2 
1 

I 
J 

3 

Unemployed  should  be  dealt  with_by  the  State. 

XIX. 

M 

1 

1 

Definite  rules  as  to  the  "  unemj)loyed "  required  for  the  guidance  of 
Guardians. 

XX. 

E 

1 

1 

Main  roads  should  be  nationalised  and  the  unemployed  employed  on  them. 

*  N.B.  — M  indicates  Metropolitan.  U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.  R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural, 
t  In  one  instance  the  suggestion  was  "  Some  autliority." 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 

Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
(Juardians. 

Total. 

... 

17.  ABLE  BODIED  AND  UNEMPLOYED -co«<m«ec?. 

XXL 

*U 

1 

1 

Unemployed  should  be  set  to  work  on  afforestation  and  reclamation  of 
waste  land. 

XXII. 

u 

R 

5 
1 

1 

2 

!-  ^ 

General  system  of  Labour  Bureaux  should  be  established. 

XXIIL 

M 

1 

1 

Enlarged  powers  to  Distress  Committees  to  provide  work. 

XXIV. 

M 

1 

1 

"  Municipal  Authorities  should  be  discouraged  from  giving  relief  by  way; 
or  doles  of  work  to  memcient  labour. 

—  fM 
H  (r 

11 

27 
26 

1 

34 

56 
52 

1  206 

18.  CHILDREN. 

I 

R 

1 

1 

Boarding-out  system  should  be  abolished. 

M 
U 
R 

3 
15 
32 

2 
15 
27 

94 

j 

11. 

Extension  of  boarding-out  system,  e.g.: — 

(a)  Guardians  should  have  "extended  powers"  or  "greater  faci- 
lities." 

(b)  Guardians  should  have  power  to  board  out  children  other  than 
orphan  and  deserted  children. 

M 
U 
R 

2 
3 

1 

4 
4 

}  " 

III. 

Boarding-out  allowances  should  be  increased. 

IV. 

R 

— 

1 

1 

Powers  of  Boarding-out  Committees  should  be  "  extended." 

V. 

Further  inspection  of  boarded-out  children  and  children  under  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act. 

VL 

R 

— 

1 

1 

U 
R 

4 
6 

2 
3 

! 

f' 

Extension  or  alteration  of  scatteied  or  cottage  homes  system. 

M 

u 

R 

9 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1  " 

VIL 

Extension  of  power  to.  emigrate  children  and  to  maintain  them  outside 
England. 

R 

— 

1 

1 

Restriction  of  emigration  of  children. 

M 

U 
R 

I 

13 
15 

7 
6 

I 

IX. 

No  children  to  be  maintained  in  the  workhouse. 

X. 

R 

3 

4 

7 

Separation  of  children  from  adults  in  the  workhouse. 

XL 

R 

1 

1 

Power  to  bring  into  the  workhouse  without  their  father  (a)  motherless 
children,  or  (b)  children  insufficiently  housed. 

M 

U 
K 

2 

5 

1 
1 

I  9 
) 

XIL 

Separation  of  children  from  vicious  parents.! 

*  N.B.— M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Eural  or  Mainly  liural. 
t  See  also  under  head  No.  16  iTramp,-). 
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Guardians  making  recommendation. 

Chairmen.  | 

Board.s  of  1 
Guardians.  | 

Total. 

18.   CRILD'REN— continued. 

XIII. 

■  *U 

1 

2 

3 

Children  remanded  by  magistrates  should  not  be  sent  to  workhouse,  unless 
special  acconmiodation  has  been  provided  for  them. 

M 
U 
R 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

9 

XIV. 

Guardians'  power  of  adopting  children  should  be  extended  to,  e.g. : — 

(a)  Children  of  habitual  vagrants.f 

(b)  „           ins  and  outs. 

(c)  „           thriftless  or  incapable  parents. 

(d)  „           disabled  or  partially  disabled  parents. 

(e)  Children  who  have  been  chargeable  for  five  years  or  longer 

and  whose  parents  or  relatives   have  not  contributed  to 
their  support. 

(f)  All  children  maintained  by  the  Guardians. 

XV. 

U 

1 

1 

2 

Adopted  children  who  have  been  placed  in  service  but  who  have  had  to 
leave  such  service  should,  pending  the  obtaining  of  another  situation, 
be  sent  to  a  suitable  home  and  not  to  the  workhouse. 

XVI. 

M 

U 

M 

U 
E, 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

\ 
1 

] 
1 

2 

8 

"The  adoption  of  a  child  by  a  person  should  legally  involve  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  parent." 

AVii. 

System  of  apprenticing!  children  should  be  amended  or  extended,  e.g.  :  - 

(a)  Outdoor  apprenticeship  of  i)aui3er  children  should  be  allowed. 

(b)  "  Law  as  to  the  apprenticeship  of  j^auper  children  should  be 

modernized  and  simplified." 

(c)  A  proper  system  of  apprenticeship  should  be  made  general. 

U 
R 

M 

IT 
11 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

n 

5 

\ 
/ 

1 
j 

4 

20 

XVIII. 

Parents'  consent  should  not  be  necessary  to  putting  children  into  certified 
schools  or  out  to  service. 

XIX. 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  supervise  and  maintain  children  when 
first  sent  to  work. 

XX. 

U 
R 

— 

1 
1 

) 

2 

Better  provision  for  after  care  of  Poor  Law  children. 

XXL 

M 

1 

1 

Greater  power  to  deal  with  boys  over  school  age  who  come  into  workhouse. 

XXII. 

IT 

1 

1 

Further  discretion  as  to  relier  of  orpfian  ciiildren. 

XXIII 

2 

2 

Children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  shodld  be  allowed  to  compete  for  County 
Council  Scholarships. 

XXIV. 

11 

1 

1 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  contribute  to  maintenance  of  pauper 
children  who  have  won  scholarships. 

XXV. 

u 

3 
2 

\ 
1 

.5 

Poor  Law  Children  educated  at  Public  Elementary  Schools  to  be  educated 
on  the  same  financial  and  other  terms  as  ordinary  children. 

XXVL 

M 

1 

1 

Poor  Law  Schools  to  be  transferred  to  Education  Authorities. 

*  N.B  — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 

t  See  als.)  under  head  No.  16  (Tramps). 

X  See  also  under  head  No.  10  (Outdoor  Relief). 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendations. 


^1   .  I  Boards  of        rn„.  i 

Chairmen.  ;  Q^^rdians. 


'U  - 

R  — 


M  - 


R 


R  - 


M  3 
U  5 
R  — 


U  4 
R  2 


R 


-3  (M  12 

^  -  U  54 
H  [r  71 


M  2 
U  5 
R  37 


U 
R 


M  3 
U  5 
R  12 


2 
21 
16 


R 


R 


I  U  '  10 


H  IR  54 


21 
79 
80 


4 
26 
89 


6 
42 
94 


47 


317 


163 


32 


211 


,        ,  18.  CHILDREN— Con<m«frf. 

XXVII. 

Education  of  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  to  be  under  Education 
Authorities  and  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  the  children  to  remain 
with  the  Guardians. 

XXVIII. 

Co-ordination  of  Poor  Law  and  Education  Authority  Schools. 

XXIX. 

Government  Grant  towards  schools  provided  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

XXX. 

"  Cost  of  Education  should  be  made  an  Imperial  Charge." 

XXXL 

Abolition  of  school  cards  for  pauper  children. 

XXXIL 

New  Authorities  with  larger  areas  for  dealing  with  physically  deficient 
children,  t 

XXXIIL 

Scope  of  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  should  be  extended.  (The 
recommendations  were  mainly  to  the  effect  that  "one  child"  cases 
should  he  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.) 

XXXIV. 

Objections  to  Relief  (School  Children)  Order  and  Act. 

XXXV. 

Parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  insure  the  lives  of  children  under 
1 2  years  of  age. 


19.  AGED  AND  DESERVING  POOR. 
I. 

Guardians  should  have  compulsory  power  to  bring  into  the  workhouse  aged 
infirm  or  aged  sick  persons  living  under  insanitary  conditions  or  having 
no  one  to  look  after  them. 

II. 

More  adequate  provisions  (e.;/..  old  age  v/ards  and  married  couples 
quarters)  for  aged  and  deserving  poor  in  workhouse.  (One  Board  of 
(iuardians  recommended  this  especially  for  cases  compulsorily  removed 
to  workhouse.) 

III. 

Special  Institutions  for  aged  and  deserving  poor  should  be  established,  e.g., 
Cottage  Homes,  Almshouses,  Intirmaries,  Special  Homes,  Special 
"Workhouses,  etc. 

IV. 

Adequate  out-relief  should  be  moi-e  extensively  given  to  aged  and 
deserving  poor.  (Aged  and  deserving  ])oor  should  be  boarded  out  as  far 
as  possible.) 

V. 

Imperial  Grant  towards  cost  of  maintaining  aged  and  deserving  poor. 

^  VL 

"  Boards  of  Guardians  should  not  be  the  authority  for  administering 
relief  to  the  deserving  poor." 


*  N.B.— M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    K,  Rm;al  or  Mainly  Rural. 
+  For  recommendations' as  to  mentally  deficient  see  head  No.  22  (Lunatics). 


429.— App.  XL 


5 
10 

5 
10 

3 
23 
37 

4 
19 
13 

3 
6 

8 

1 

10 
48 
59 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
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oards  of 
endation. 


Total. 


20.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  established.  (In  some  cases  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  pensions  should  be  served  foraged  persons  who  had 
been  thrifty  and  were  of  good  character ;  in  other  cases  that  the  pen- 
sions should  be  universal  and  non-discriminatorj-,  while  in  other  cases  a 
pension  scheme  on  a  contributory  basis  was  suggested  (in  one  case  the 
premiums  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union).) 


21.  IMBECILES,  FEEBLE  MINDED  AND  EPILEPTICS. 

I. 

Insufficient  power  for  dealin'g  with  imbeciles.    (Nothing  recommended 
beyond  "  improved  treatment.") 

II. 

Segregation  of  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

III. 

Greater  control  over  or  detention  of  feeble-minded. 

IV. 

Guardians  should  have  compulsory  power  to   remove  feeble-minded 
paupers  to  the  workhouse. 

Imbeciles,  &c.,  should  continue  to  be  provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law. 

VI. 

Imbeciles,  &c.,  should  be  dealt  with  outside  the  Poor  Law,  e  g. : — 

(a)  in  County  Asylums. 

(b)  in  Institutions  provided  by  the  State  or  towards  which  the  State 
contributes. 

VIL 

Senile  dements  should  not  be  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  but  should  be 
treated  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 

VIIL 

New  Authorities  with  larger  areas  for  dealing  with  weak-minded  children. 


22.  LUNATICS. 


Separate  Asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  where  persons  could  be  looked 
after  at  a  less  cost  than  in  the  present  County  Asylum. 

IL 

Lunatics  should  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  County  Council  or  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Boai-d.  [The  second  alternative  applies  only  to 
London. 1 

JIL 

Workhouses  should  not  be  used  as  receiving  homes  for  suspected  lunatics. 

IV. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  workhouses  for  treatment  of  cases  of 
temporary  insanity.  ^ 

Method  of  certifying  pauper  lunatics  unsatisfactory,  e.g.,  compare  method 
of  certifying  a.  pauper  lunatic  with  that  for  a  private  patient. 


Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urbar.    K,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Total. 


9 
12 
5 


5  > 

32 
47 


38 


139 


22.  IJS'SKTlQS-conthmed. 
VI. 

Assimilation  of  laws  as  to  removal  of  lunatics  as  l>etween  England, 
(Scotland  and  Ireland.t 

VII. 

Law  as  to  settlement  and .  maintenance  should  be  the  same  for  lunatic 
I)aupers  and  non-lunatic  paupers. 

VIII. 

Criminal  pauper  lunatics  of  unascertained  settlement  should  be  a  national 
charge. 

IX. 

Cost  of  pauper  lunatics  should  be  a  National  charge. 

X. 

A  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  upon  proof  of  sufficient  means  should 
have  power  to  order  pauper  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  to  be  main- 
tained as  private  patients  by  relatives  legally  liable  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

XI. 

Guardians  should  be  represented  at  inquests  of  pauper  lunatics. 

XII. 

Delirium  tremens  to  be  made  a  penal  offence. 

XIII. 

Further  classification  of  lunatics  desirable,  e.rj.,  child  lunatics  should  be 
kept  apart  from  adults. 


23.  BASTAEDY. 

.  I. 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  detain  unmarried  m others.  + 

II.  ■ 

Unmarried  mothers  should  not  be  discharged  from  the  workhouse  "  with- 
out means  of  living  being  found  for  them." 

III. 

Guardians  should  have  }:iower  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ladies  to  look 
after  unmarried  mothers.  , 

IV. 

Insufficient  powers  to  deal  with  unmarried  mothers.    (No  specific  remedies 
suggested.)  \ 

V. 

Unmarried  mothers  should  not  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse, Cj/.  : — 

(a)  Piescue  Homes  or  Reformatories  should  be  yirovided. 

(b)  "  Parents  should  be  required  to  receive  them  (unmarried  mothers) 

at  their  own  homes."  i 

.    ■      ■  .   ,  VI.   ,  I 

I 

Severer  punishment  for  fathers  of  illegitimate  children.  i 

VII.  .  I        .  ■  ' 

Bastardy  laws  require  amendment.§  (No  specific  remedies  suggested.) 


*  N.B. — M  indie ites  Metrcpolitin.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 

t  As  to  tliis  see  also  head  5, 

t  Where  the  uniaarried  mothers  were  stated  to  be  of  weak  mind  the  recommendations  have  as  far  as  possible  been 

ir,cluded  nnder  head  No.  21. 
§  See  also  under  Recovery  of  Maintenance. 
429.— App.  XI.  T  2 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 



Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 

1 

1 

■               23.  BASTAUDY — continued. 

'i 

VIII. 

*R 

1 

1  i 

I 

! 

i 

i 

Charitable  lying-in  institutions  should  be  obliged  to  ascertain  the  Union 
(or  Parish)  of  gettlement  of  women  resorting  to  the  institution. 

TV 
lA. 

E 

— 

1 

1 

'  1 

The  maximum  payment  in  an  affiliation  order  should  be  5s. 

X. 

Mother  should  be  legally  able  to  appoint  a  Guardian  for  her  child. 

R 

— 

1 

1 

H  iR 

4 
25 
41 

6 
3S 
55 

1  169 

24.  RATING,  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

■u 

'  2 
3 

3 
1 

} 

9 

I. 

Uniformity  of  Assessment,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  for  all  local  rates  levied  within  the  same  area. 

(b)  For  all  Unions  within  the  same  County. 

II. 

u 

R 

— 

] 
1 

} 

2 

Present  valuation  system  should  be  maintained. 

III. 

U 

2 

— 

2 

Guardians  should  be  divested  of  all  "  Assessment "  powers. 

IV. 

u' 

R 

1 
1 

} 

2 

Alteration  in  constitution  of  Union  Assessment  Committee,  e.g.,  there 
should  be  represented  on  the  Committee  : — 

(a)  Inland  Revenue  Authorities. 

(b)  Spending  Authorities  within  the  Union. 

V. 

U 

1 

1 

2 

Revision  of  law  as  to  Rating  Appeals. 

'    ■      ■        VI  : 

u 

R 

2 
1 

} 

3 

Rating  of  Government  property. 

VIL 

U 
R 

4 

1 
1 

} 

6 

One  Rating  Authority  and  one  general  rate  for  each  county. 

M 
U 
R 

2^ 
6 

i 

5 
8 

1 

J 

22 

VIII. 

The  term    Pcor  Kate   misleading,  and  should  be  altered,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  Other  than  Poor  Law  expenditure  is,  defrayed  out  of  the  Poor 
Rate. 

(b)  Precepts  for  County  Rates  to  be  levied  directly  on  the  Overseers 
instead  of  the  Guardians  being  made  the  medium  for  payment. 

i                                             IX.  ^ 

U 
R 

1 
1 

1 

r 

3 

Poor  Rate  should  be  separately  collected. 

X, 

T»     1            1          111  1        'J.  J.1 

Kates  should  be  levied  quarterly. 

XI. 

R 

1 

1 

R 

1 

1 

The  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  precepts  in  arrear  requires  simplification 
1     and  amendment.                              ; , 

XII.                         ..  , 

U 

] 

1 

Precept  notices  should  be  issued  earlier. 

1    ■  ■       ■  ;,■ 

*N.B.--M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Kural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 



Chairmen. 

1 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 

.;  a  ..  ■ 

24.  RATING,  FINANCE  AND  ACCOVTSTB-continued. 

XIII. 

*R 

— 

1 

1 

Personal  service  of  precept  notices  should  be  abolished. 

XIV. 

R 

2 

■ 

2 

Guardians'  collectors  should  collect  all  rate->  within  the  Union. 

XV. 

U 

2 

2 

All  rates  in  the  same  area  should  be  collected  on  the  one  demand  note. 

XVI. 

U 
Pt 



3 

2 
1 

} 

6 

Abolition  of  compounding. 

XVII. 

II 

1 

—  ' 

1 

Tenements  of  less  rateable  value  than  £4  should  be  exempt  from  rates. 

XVIII. 

— • 

2 

2 

Taxation  of  land  values. 

XIX. 

V 
R 

4 
2 

o 

o 
2 

) 
)■ 

11 

Cost  or  pauperism  should  be  an  imperial  charge. 

XX. 

U 

1 

— 

1 

Dimculty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  lunds  to  carry  out 
the  various  Poor  Law  enactments."                                    ;  /, 

XXI. 

U 

1 

1  . 

/ 

2 

Adoption  of  recommendations    of  Local  Taxation  Commission  as  to 
incidence  of  cost  of  relief. 

XXIL 

1 

2 

3 

Equalisation  of  Poor  Rates  over  the  whole  country. 

M 

U 
R 

1 

5 
2 

1 

8 

XXIII. 

Principle  of  Union  Common  Fund  charges  should  not  be  departed  Hf)m. 

XXIV.  ^ 

U 

1 

3 

4 

Revision  of  basis  of  contributions  to  Union  Common  Fund. 

XXV. 

'  M 

6 

5 

11 

Principle  of  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  should  be  extended. 

XXVL. 

M 

1 

5 

6 

Revision  of  basis  of  Metropolitan  Common  Pooi  Fund. 

XXVIL 

M 

M 

V 
R' 

11 

U 
R 

1 
9 

■4  ■ 

3 

5 

1 

5 
28  ■ 
30 

3 
32 

•  '  31 

1 
1 

1 
j 

1 
77 
74 

London  County  Council  should  distribute  Metropolitan  Common  Boor 
Fund.' 

XXVIIL 

Revision  of  basis  of  grant  to  Union  officers. 

XXIX. 

Extension  or  increase  of   lunacy  grant.     (The  recommendations  for 
"  extension  "  were  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  grant  being  paid  in  respect  of 
idiots,  imbeciles  and  epileptics  maintained  in  workhouses.) 

XXX.  1 

U 

M 
U 
R 

1 

2 

1 
9 

8 

\ 
/ 

2 

19 

Abolition  of  the  lunacy  grant. 

XXXL 

Revision  of  basis  of  agricultural  rates  grant. 

*  N.B.  — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 

■1 

Chairmen. 

Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Total. 



■  - 

24.  RATING,  FINANCE  AND  ACCOJJKTS -Continued. 

*M 
U 
R 

— 

2 
1 
1 

}  ^ 

XXXII. 

Periodical  revision  of  the  basis  of  all  grants-in-aid. 

XXXIII. 

U 

— 

1 

1 

Unions  outside  London  should  receive  a  grant-in-aid  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances. 

XXXIV. 

U 
R 

1 
1 

}  ^ 

Grant-in-aid  of  emigration  of  paupers. 

XXXV. 

M 

1 

— 

1 

Grant-in-aid  of  emigration  of  pauper  children. 

XXXVI. 

M 

IT- 

— 

1 

:.  1 

Grant-in-aid  of  pauper  boys  sent  to  training  ships. 

XXXVil. 

M 
U 

— 

2 
1 

}  ' 

All  grants  should  be  paid  conditionally  upon  a  Local  Government  Board 
certificate  of  efficient  adminstration. 

M 

r 

1 
3 

— 
1 

1 

2 
2 

) 

1  " 

XXXVIIL 

Greater  facilities  for  obtaining  loans  and  longer  periods  of  repsiyment. 

R 

.  M 

1 

-  6 

XXXIX. 

Union  accounts  should  be  balanced  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly. 

11 

1 

2 

XL. 

,  u 

J 

Union  accounts  should  be  closed  half-iyearly,  as  at  present. 

M 

IT 

R 

5 
5 

2 
16 
22 

1      50  , 

XLI. 

recommended  a  simplification  of  the  workhouse  books  ;  4  Chairmen  and 
9  Boards  of  Guardians  a  simplification  of  the  "  accounts  of  the  Union  " 
or  of  the  "book-keeping  required"). 

25.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

36 

1  A 

32 
■135 
119 

1  ~  371 

u 

R 

i 

24 
31 

12 

56 
58 

\ 

V     188  ' 

Codification  or  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  Local 
Government  Board  Orders.  ' 

TL 

b 

1 

1 

Assimilation  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (This  recommenda- 
tion was  made  by  a  Border  Union.)                      .             .       j  - 

IIL 

u 

-  R 

1 

..2  . 

16 

 16  ,   

}  35 

Army  and  Navy  pensions  should  be  paid  at  shorter  intervals. 

IV. 

R 

2 

-    2  ; 

Pensioners  who  have  sufficient  pensions  to  maintain  themselves,  and  who 
become  paupers,  .should  be  proceeded  against  as  having  neglected  to 
maintain  themselves. 

V.  ; 

i 

Conditions  of  service  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Militia  are  conducive 
of  pauperism. 

VI. 

M 

•*> 

1 

I 

U 
R 

M 

U 
R 

4 

3 
6 
5 

4 
3 

3 
6 
1 

}  " 

1  24 

Encouragement   of   Benefit   Societies   and    Clubs  as  preventives  of 
pauperism. 

VIL 

Pena,lties  for  desertion  should  be  increased.  ' 

*  N.B  — M  indicates  Metropolitan,  ,  U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural.  , 
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Number  of  Chairmen  or  Boards  of 
Guardians  making  recommendation. 


Chairmen. 

"Rnjirfls  of 

Guardians. 

Total. 

VIIL 

*U 

1 

1 

Imprisonment  for  debt  should  be  abolished  in  cases  where  the  dependants 
wnnlH  in  pnnspmipnpp  bprotnp  pha.rffeable 

W^JUlVl    lU    V^WllO^'J                           KJ^.JXjKfUSy^    V^XlCAi*.  ^N.tCvk/J.V'^ 

IX. 

n 
11 

1 
1 

1 

1 
/ 

3 

Thp  hmiHincr  rJiflRonltv  rontribnfcps  to  "naiiDerisTn 

X. 

IT 

1 
1 

2 

An  alteration  of  the  land  system  whereby  more  people  might  be  induced 
to  remain  on  the  land  would  tend  to  reduce  pauperism. 

XL 

"P 

1 

1 

An  overseer  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  contractor  to  the  Guardians. 

XII. 

11 

1 

/ 

1 

Restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  the  removal  of  infectious  cases  from  one 
residence  to  another  or  from  one  sanitary  area  to  another. 

XIII. 

U 

1 

1 

Compensation  allowances  to  workmen  55  years  and    over  should  be 
reduced  so  as  to  encourage  employers  to  keep  men  in  their  employment. 

XIV. 

u 

1 

1 

Non-able-bodied  workmen  should  be  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts. 

c  U 
H  iR 

10 
33 
48 

16 
88 
81 

1  276 

*  N.B. — M  indicates  Metropolitan.    U,  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban.    R,  Rural  or  Mainly  Rural. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXVII. 


*REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
BY  THE  COMMISSION  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  PROVISION  MADE 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND  MINISTRATIONS  IN  WORKHOUSES.f 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  position  of  workhouse  chaplains  and  gener- 
ally religious  ministrations  under  the  Poor  Law  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

We  directed  the  Secretary  to  write  to  the  Bishop  of  every  diocese  in  England  and  Wales 
asking  him  to  give  the  names  of  his  chaplains  in  his  diocese  to  whom  we  might  apply  for 
information,  and  to  all  those  recommended  we  sent  the  questions  given  in  App.  I.  We 
received  replies  from  forty-seven  chaplains,  and  in  addition  we  had  before  us  communi- 
cations from  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Chaplains  and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Truro 
Diocesan  Committee  on  Workhouse  Ministrations,  and  the  Report  (1899)  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Laymen  based  upon  it. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  these  communications  on  the  tendency,  which  is  thought  to  be 
growing,  on  the  part  of  boards  of  guardians  to  refuse  to  appoint  a  chaplain,  but  it  is  not 
«  very  easy  to  give  definite  figures  on  the  subject  without  increasing  very  much  the  work 
of  inquiry.  It  may  probably  be  assumed  that  an  increasing  number  of  boards  of  guardians 
will  refuse  in  the  future  to  appoint  chaplains,  and  great  pressure  is  often  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  do  so.  Those  members  of  the  Commission  who  were  present  at  the  election 
of  a  chaplain  at  Bridgwater  will  remember  the  persistency  with  which  the  argument 
from  economy,  among  others,  was  urged. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  in  every  workhouse  is  contem- 
plated in  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  assume  it  in  orders  and  circular 
letters,  and  their  opinion  is  upheld  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  (C/. 
Consolidated  Order,  1847,  Art.  153.  Queen  v.  The  Guardians  of  Braintree  Union  (10 
Law  Journal  Reports,  M.C.N.S.,  p.  76.)  It  is  also  clear  that  where  a  workhouse  contains 
a  large  number  of  sick  and  infirm  provisions  for  their  religious  needs  must  be  made  over 
and  above  Sunday  services,  and  that  for  able-bodied  inmates  and  children  continuous 
ministration  and  instruction  are  essential.  In  view  of  the  above  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  exercise  its  compulsory  powers  and  appoint  a  chaplain 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  guardians  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so.  But  the  Board  is,  not  un- 
reasonably, averse  to  such  an  exercise  of  its  powers,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  bring  the  central  authority  into  collision  with  the  local  authority 
on  a  religious  question,  and  partly,  also,  because  the  position  of  a  chaplain  so  appointed 
would  be  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  following  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  which  is  certainly  undesirable  suggest 
themselves  : — 

(1)  That  the  Local  Government  Board  should  take  the  appointment  and 
control  of  workhouse  chaplains  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians 
and  establish  a  service  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  under  the  Prison  Commissioners.  This  would  probably  carry  with  it  the 
appointment  of  a  chaplain- general,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  promo- 
tion, graduated  salaries  and  pensions. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  drastic  proceeding. 
It  would  be  much  criticised  in  Parliament,  it  would  require  a  large  expenditure, 
it  would  cause  great  friction  in  the  administration  of  a  workhouse,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  combine  it  with  the  practice  of  appointing  a  parochial  clergyman, 
nor  would  it  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  workhouse  chaplains 
licensed,  controlled  and  even  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

(2)  That  the  provision  of  religious  ministrations  should  be  left  entirely  to 
voluntary  effort. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Cornwall  is  interesting  on  this  point.  (See  App. 
III.)  No  one  of  the  thirteen  unions  in  the  county  appoints  a  chaplain.  This  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  diocesan  committee  for  the  purpose  of  providing  acting- 
chaplains,  subscriptions  are  invited  to  a  fund  for  their  remuneration,  and  it  is 

*  Note. — The  Commission  expressed  no  opinion  on  this  Report. — R.  G.  Duft',  Secretary. 

f  See  also  Part  XII.,  p.  211.— Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Croydon  as  to  Workhouse  Chaplains. 
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noteworthy  tnat  in  five  out  of  the  thirteen  unions  the  guardiaDS  subscribe,  an 
example  which  would  probably  be  widely  followed  If  such  committees  became 
general  they  might  possibly  be  recognised,  and  even  subsidised  out  of  the  sums 
paid  on  account  of  chaplains'  salaries  by  the  county  councils  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Committee  underrate  the  difficulty  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  such  a  union,  e.g.,  as  South  Shields.  Here  no  chaplain  is  appointed  or 
recognised  for  the  1,023  inmates.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  does  what  he  can,  but  meets 
with  small  encouragement.  He  reports  congregations  of  twenty  or  thirty  inmates  and  a 
single  official.  It  is  not  fair  to  him,  or  to  his  8,000  parishioners,  that  he  should  have  such 
a  tax  upon  his  powers  as  is  implied  even  in  the  minimum  of  ministration  to  so  large  a 
workhouse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  Notting- 
ham is  quoted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Laymen  as  a  union  in  which  the  guardians 
refused  to  appoint  a  chaplain,  and  all  religious  ministrations  ceased,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector.  Now  Bishop  Baynes  reports  that  the 
guardians  pay  him  £150  a  year  as  chaplain,  the  work  is  undertaken  by  his  staff,  and  few 
workhouses  are  more  efficiently  tended.  There  is  a  chapel,  and  some  400  out  of  580  in- 
mates from  the  body  of  the  house  attend  the  services ;  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion, 
weekday  and  special  services  are  frequent ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Roman  Catholics 
use  a  transept  of  the  chapel  at  their  own  times  for  their  services. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  a  chaplain  are  discharged  the  answers  received 
are  very  encouraging,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writers  were  probably  selected 
on  account  of  their  known  zeal.  Services  are  frequent,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  reverently  given,  though  in  many  cases  the  want  of  a  chapel  is  a 
serious  hindrance,  for  the  associations  of  a  dining  hall  make  it  totally  unfit  for  use  in  this 
connexion.  Again,  when  we  consider  the  antecedents  of  the  great  majority  of  the  aged 
inmates  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  demand  on  their  part  for  opportunities  of  public 
worship.  When  we  pass  beyond  the  actual  services  we  find  very  great  difference.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  reports  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Epsom,  Oundle  and  Biggles- 
wade, to  name  only  a  few,  without  feeling  that  where  the  right  man  is  appointed  great 
good  results  ;  nor,  we  believe,  does  such  a  man  fail  to  carry  the  guardians  and  the  officers 
with  him.  As  to  the  best  method  of  securing  the  right  man,  conditions  vary  so  infinitely 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  complain  that  their  profession  is  not  well  treated  in  the  matter 
of  status  and  salary.  This  is  partly  due  to  tradition,  partly  to  the  parsimony  characteristic 
of  corporate  bodies  in  remunerating  professional  services.  So  long  as  the  present  system 
continues  the  question  of  salary  must  be  left  to  boards  of  guardians.  As  to  status-  it  is 
difiicult  to  see  any  remedy.  The  status  which  a  particular  profession  enjoys  must 
depend  in  part  on  its  members,  and  in  part  on  those  wholly  unconnected  with  it.  If  work- 
house chaplains  are  regarded  by  those  in  authority  as  fit  and  proper  persons  for  preferment, 
are  admitted  freely  to  diocesan  and  other  societies,  and  generally  treated  on  an  equality 
with  incumbents  of  parishes,  these  complaints  will  soon  cease.  The  instance  of  Carlisle, 
where  the  chaplain  of  the  workhouse  is  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  is  in  point. 

In  unions  in  which  no  chaplain  is  appointed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the 
various  religious  denominations  are  invited  or  allowed  to  hold  services  in  the  workhouse 
{see  the  rota  at  Pontypridd,  one  of  the  unions  visited  by  the  Commission).  We  think 
that  such  a  practice  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  Religious  teaching  in  a  workhouse  should 
be,  before  all,  continuous  and  consistent,  and,  further,  under  this  system,  no  provision  is 
made  for  ministrations  other  than  the  conducting  of  services,  and  no  personal  ties  are 
formed.  In  our  judgment  it  is  all-important  that  every  institution  under  the  Poor  Law 
should  include  on  its  staff  someone  who  will  stand  to  the  inmates  in  a  directly  personal 
relation,  who  will  minister  comfort  to  the  aged  dying,  who  will  be  a  strong  moral  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  able-bodied,  and  who  will  shape  the  characters  of  children.  In  short, 
every  inmate  of  an  institution  is  a  moral  problem,  requiring  treatment  suitable  to  his  or 
her  particular  case,  and  the  performance  of  Sunday  services  is  no  guarantee  that  these 
responsibilities  will  be  recognised  or  discharged. 

It  remains  to  ask  whether  any  steps  can  be  recommended  which  will  improve  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  difficulty  really  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  efficiency,  which 
is  expected  in  a  workhouse  chaplain  has  risen  enormously.  It  is  now  felt  on  all  hands 
that  the  regular  and  punctual  performance  of  service  is  not  sufficient,  that  the  chaplain 
should  be  the  motive  power  in  all  moral  improvement  in  the  inmates.  How  the  multi- 
farious duties  implied  can  be  adequately  discharged  is  an  administrative  question  for  each 
particular  house.    No  doubt  the  order  on  the  subject  is  out  of  date,  and  probably  applies  to 
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a  State  of  things  which  has  passed  away.  But  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  new  order  is  not 
beyond  question.  In  the  case  of  duties  so  elastic  and  so  wide-reaching  as  those  of  a 
chaplain  it  is  not  easy  to  give  precise  instructions.  "Whilst,  e.g.,  the  number  of  services  is 
easily  fixed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  very  general  terms  the  amount  of 
visiting  which  is  required  of  a  chaplain.  Further,  the  duties  which  many  witnesses  wish 
to  see  assigned  to  chaplains  are  already  discharged  by  the  more  zealous,  and  in  a  case  in 
which  so  much  turns  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  discharged,  no  amount  of  injunction 
will  force  the  idle  to  discharge  them.  So,  again,  it  is  urged  that  greater  power  of  removal 
is  desirable  in  cases  of  inefficiency,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  common  to  every  parish  in 
England. 

Although  we  cannot  recommend  the  issue  of  a  new  order,  we  think  it  might  be  well 
if  a  circular  letter  were  addressed  to  chaplains,  embodying  recommendations  on  such 
points  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  need  of  interpreting  the  order  in  a  broad  spirit. 

(2)  The  greater  powers  now  given  of  holding  shortened  and  special  services. 

(3)  The  advisability  of  calling  in  lay  helpers,  church  workers,  voluntary 
choir,  etc. 

(4)  The  utilisation  of  societies  such  as  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Church 
Army,  etc. 

(5)  The  responsibility  of  the  chaplain  with  regard  to  officers,  and  vice  versa. 

(6)  The  sending  in  of  an  Annual  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (?) 
on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  inmates. 

If  our  suggestions  as  to  this  classification  of  institutions  are  adopted,  we  hope  and 
believe  that  the  religious  and  moral  care  of  the  inmates  will  be  carefully  considered.  No 
doubt  in  different  places  different  solutions  of  the  problems  involved  will  be  discovered, 
but  we  feel  strongly  that  chaplains  or  religious  instructors  should  be  appointed  in  every 
case,  according  to  the  creed  register,  so  that  the  members  of  every  religious  body  are 
guaranteed  religious  ministrations  and  instruction. 

We  append  : — 

(I.)  A  list  of  questions  circulated. 
(11.)  A  rough  analysis  of  the  replies. 

(III.)  A  plan  of  services  in  the  Pontypridd  Union,  for  1907. 
(IV.)  A  table  showing  state  of  things  in  Cornwall  in  1905. 

(Sd.)    L.  R.  PHELPS, 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX  I. 

1.  What  services  do  you  hold  in  your  workhouse  : — 

(a)  On  Sundays  ? 
(6)  On  other  days  ? 

2.  How  often  is  Holy  Communion  administered  during  the  year  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates,  and  what  average  number,  are  present  at  services  and  celebrations  ? 

4.  How  often  are  the  children  catechised  and  examined  ?  Do  you  prepare  them  for  Confirmation  ? 
What  proportion  of  them  are  presented  to  the  Bishop  ? 

5.  What  religious  ministrations  are  provided  for  : — 

(a)  Sick? 

(6)  Aged  and  infirm  ? 
(c)  Vagrants  ? 
{(1)  Able-bodied  ? 
(e)  Imbeciles  ? 

(/)  Women  with  illegitimate  children  ? 

6.  Are  services  held  in  your  workhouse  by  any  rehgious  body  other  than  the  Church  of  England  ? 

7.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  ministrations  to  those  inmates  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  Englafid  ? 

8.  Have  you  any  duties  with  regard  to  inmates  : — 

(a)  On  first  admission  ? 
(6)  After  discharge  ? 

9.  How  far  do  you  act  as  a  link  between  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  the  outer  world  ? 

10.  Can  you  suggest  : — 

(a)  Any  improvement  in  the  position  and  duties  of  a  workhouse  chaplain  ? 

(6)  Any  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of  usefulness  as  specified  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Orders  ? 

11.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  mental,  moral,  and  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  the  physical  effect  cf 
workhouse  life  on  several  classes  of  inmates  ? 
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The  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  only  give  a  general  impression  and  cannot  be  tabulated,  and  it 
must  be  l)ome  in  mind  that  the  unions  are  selected  unions. 

1.  Services  on  Sunday. — -One  in  thirty  workhouses  ;  two  in  sixteen  workhouses  ;  four  in  one  workhouse. 

2.  Holy  Communion. — Once  a  month  in  twenty-one  workhouses  ;  more  than  once  a  month  in  five  work- 
houses ;  less  than  once  a  month  in  twenty  workhouses  ;  at  vague  intervals  in  one  workhouse  ;  on  great 
festivals  as  well  in  six  workhouses  ;  in  sick  wards  when  needed  in  all  workhouses. 

3.  Attendance  at  Services. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  50  per  cent,  and  more  are  present  of  those 
physically  and  mentally  capable;  in  many  cases  100  per  cent,  (but  it  is  not  stated  whether  attendance  is 
compulsory  or  not). 

4.  Attendance  at  Holy  Communion. — Very  small. 

5.  Vagrants  receive  attention  in  fourteen  workhouses. 

6.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  all  cases  look  after  their  people,  and  in  all  large  workhouses  Noncon- 
formists hold  services  on  Sunday. 

11.  The  answers  to  this  question  are  full  of  interest,  but  very  difficult  to  tabulate.  Some  chaplains  are 
very  definite,  some  very  vague  in  their  answers.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  twenty-eight  report  the  physical 
effect  of  workhouse  life  to  be  good,  almost  always  owing  to  the  absence  of  drink  and  presence  of  discipline, 
but  in  five  cases  it  is  said  to  be  bad.  The  moral  effects  are  very  variously  estimated  and  differ  greatly  in 
different  classes  of  inmates.  The  aged  and  infirm  improve  from  some  points  of  view  and  deteriorate  from 
others;  sometimes  they  are  described  as  peaceful  and.  contented,  sometimes  as  listless  to  weak-minded, 
active  only  in  quarrel  and  scandal.  The  able-bodied,  especially  women,  are  thought  in  most  cases  to  de- 
teriorate, mainly  from  bad  associations,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  more  thorough  classification.  Children 
are  reported  to  improve  steadily.  The  general  effect  of  workhouse  life  is  approved  by  fifteen  and  condemned 
by  twenty-three. 

The  answers  point  to  the  pressing  need  for  enlisting  the  services  of  men  and  women  outside  the  work- 
house to  brighten  and  enliven  the  inmates.  And  in  this  connection  we  would  suggest  that  far  more  liberty 
should  be  given  to  inmates  of  good  character  and  behaviour  to  attend  parochial  services  and  gatherings  of 
all  sorts.  • 

APPENDIX  III. 
PONTYPRIDD  UNION. 
Plan  of  Religious  Services  at  the  Union  Wokkhouse  to  December  29th,  1907. 
N.B. — This  Plan  will  be  the  orCly  notification. 


Date. 


1907. 


Jan. 

6th 

13th 

20th 

27th 

Feb. 

3rd 

5) 

10th 

J5 

17th 

24th 

March 

3rd 

J) 

10th 

)) 

17th 

)) 

24th 

31st 

April 

7th 

14th 

» 

21st 

28th 

May 

5th 

5) 

12th 

19th 

•)•> 

June 

26th 

2nd 

)) 

9th 

?5 

16th 

)> 

23rd 

July 

30th 

7th 

1) 

14th 

)3 

21st 

28th 

Auofust  4tli 

11th 

18th 

25th 

Sept. 

1st 

)) 

8th 

5) 

15th 

55 

22nd 

29th 

October  6th 

55 

13th 

J) 

20th 

55 

27th 

Nov. 

3rd 

55 

10th 

55 

17th 

55 

24th 

Dec. 

1st 

55 

8th 

55 

15th 

55 

22nd 

15 

29th 

Morning. — (Supplied  by). 


Denomination. 


Welsh  Wesleyan  - 
Baptist  -      -      -  - 
Church  of  England 
Congregational 
English  Wesleyan 
Unitarian 
Church  of  England 
English  Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist  - 
Primitive  Methodist 
Church  of  England 
Salvation  Army  - 
English  Wesleyan  - 
Church  of  England 
Baptist  -       ,       -  - 
Presbyterian  Church  - 
Welsh  Baptist 
Church  of  England 
Welsh  Baptist 
Baptist  -      -      -  - 
Welsh  Congregational  - 
Calvinistic  Methodist  - 
Welsh  Wesleyan 
Baptist  -       -       -  - 
Church  of  England 
Congregational 
English  Wesleyan  - 
Unitarian 
Church  of  England 
English  Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist  - 
Primitive  Methodist 
Church  of  England 
Salvation  Army  - 
English  Wesleyan  - 
Church  of  England 
Baptist  -      -      -  - 
Presbyterian  Church 
Welsh  Baptist 
Church  of  England 
Welsh  Baptist 
Baptist  -      -      -  - 
Welsh  Congregational  - 
Calvinistic  Methodist  - 
Welsh  Wesleyan  - 
Baptist  -      -      -  - 
Church  of  England 
Congregational 
English  Wesleyan  - 
Unitarian 
Church  of  England 
English  Congregational 


Church. 


Berw  Road. 

Calvary,  Treforest. 

Coedpenmaen. 

Sardis,  Pontypridd. 

Gelliwastad  Road. 

Pontypridd. 

St.  Catherine's. 

Gelliwastad  Road. 

Penuel. 

Pwllgwaun. 

Graig. 

Pontypridd. 

Treforest. 

Welsh,  Pontypridd. 

Temple. 

St.  David's. 

Tabernacle. 

Pwllgwaun. 

Relioboth,  Cilfynydd. 

Cannel. 

Zion. 

Graig. 

Berw  Road. 

Calvary,  Treforest. 

Coedpenmaen. 

Sardis,  Pontypridd. 

Gelliwastad  Road. 

Pontyiiridd. 

St.  Catherine's. 

Gelliwastad  Road. 

Penuel. 

Pwllgwaun. 

Graig. 

Pontyiiridd. 

Treforest. 

Welsh,  Pontyi)ridd. 

Temple. 

St.  David's. 

Tabernacle. 

Pwllgwaun. 

Rehoboth,  Cilfynydd. 

Carmel. 

Zion. 

Graig. 

Berw  Road. 

Calvary,  Treforest. 

Coedpenmaen. 

Sardis,  Pontypridd. 

Gelliwastad  Road. 

Pontypridd. 

St.  Catherine's. 

Gelliwastad  Bead. 


Afternoon. — (Supplied  by). 


Denomination. 


Calvinistic  Methodist 
Wesleyan 

Church  of  England 

Congregational 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

Wesleyan 

Baptist  -       -  - 

Christian  Brethren 

Church  of  England 

Congregational 

Calvinistic  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist . 

Baptist  - 

Wesleyan 

Baptist 

Calvinistic  Methodist 
Baptist  -      -  - 
Church  of  England 
Salvation  Army  - 
English  Baptist  - 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Primitive  Methodist 
Church  of  England 
Baptist  -      -  - 
Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Weslej'an 

Baptist  -       -  - 
Church  of  England 
Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Wesleyan 
Baptist  -       -  - 
Christian  Brethren 
Church  of  England 
Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Primitive  Methodist 
Baptist  -      -  - 
Wesleyan 
Bajitist  -       -  - 
Baptist  -       -  - 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church  of  England 
Salvation  Army  - 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
Primitive  Methodist 
Church  of  England 
Baptist  -       -       -  f 
Congregational 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
"Wesleyan 


Church. 


yiloam,  Gyfeillon. 

Norton  Bridge. 

Glyntaff. 

Trehafod. 

Cilfynydd. 

Trehafod. 

Rhondda,  Hopkinstown 

Pontypridd. 

Gyfeiilon.' 

M'oriah,  Cilfynydd. 

Saron,  Treforest. 

Trehafod. 

Bethesda,  Trehafod. 

Hawthorn. 

Hopkinstown. 

Upper  Boat. 

Coedpenmaen. 

Eglwysiia 

Treforest. 

Cilfynydd. 

Zoar,  Hopkinstown. 

Cilfynydd. 

Wood  Road,  Glyntati'. 
Bethlehem,  Rhydfelen. 
Ebenezer,  Rhydfelen. 
Siloam,  Gyfeillon. 
Norton  Bridge. 
Libanus,  Treforest. 
Glyntaff. 
Trehafod. 
Cilfynydd. 
Trehafod. 

Rhondda,Hopkinstown 

Pontypridd. 

Gyfeillon. 

Moriah,  Cilfynydd. 

Soran,  Treforest. 

Trehafod. 

Bethesda,  Trehafod. 

Hawthorn. 

Hopkinstown. 

Coedpenmaen. 

Upper  Boat. 

Eglwysilan. 

Treforest. 

Zoar,  Hopkinstown. 
Cilfynydd. 

Wood  Road,  GlyntafF. 
Bethlehem,  Rhydfelen. 
Ebenezer,  Rhydfelen. 
Siloam,  Gyfeillon. 
Norton  Bridge. 


The  Services  commence  at  10  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.  precisely. 
Alinisters  are  kindly  requested  to  bring  an  accompanist  with  them. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXVIL—Continrnd. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  REPORTS  OF  WORKHOUSE  CHAPLAINS  AS  TO  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  WORKHOUSE  LIFE  ON  THE  INMATES. 


The  following  question  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  a  number 
of  chaplains  of  workhouses  and  other  clergymen  with  special  information  : — 

What  in  your  view  is  the  mental,  moral,  and,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge, 
the  physical  effect  of  workhouse  life  on  the  several  classes  of  inmates  ? 

Answers  have  been  received  from  forty-eight  clergymen,  including  the  Vice-President  j^fo^.^jants 
of  the  Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association,  writing  on  behalf  of  that  body. 

The  following  is  a  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  workhouses  reported  upon,  with 
particulars  of  the  accommodation  they  provide  : — 

Number  in  Appendix  I.  Workhouse.  Inmates  provided  for. 


29  Ashbourne,  Derby   160 

4  Ashton-under-Lyne       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  792 

42  Barnet,  Hertfordshire    -       .       -       .              .       -              -  270 

10  Bath                                                                                -       -  1,029 

30  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire  -  320 

35  Brighton        -       -   1,470 

36  Buckingham  101 

46  Bucklow,  Cheshire  -       -   414 

41  Cambridge     -       -       -       .   376 

18  Carlisle  -       -       -.   478  ;  105 

11  Chelsea  -       -   981 

26  Congleton,  Cheshire       -       -   354 

7  Coventry  454 

43  Depwade,  Norfolk  -       -       -       .              .       -       .       .       .  500 

47  Eastville,  Bristol    -                                                  -       -       -  1,176 

19  Epsom  -  480 
17  Headington    -       -       -       -    250 

23  King's  Lynn  -       -  468 

5  Lambeth       -       -  1^221  ;  409 

12  Leeds  ...  547 
28  Lichfield       .       -       .       .              ......  159 

31  Mailing  472 

37  Milnthorpe  (Kendal,  Westmorland)       -       -       -       -       -       -  110 

48  Newcastle-on-Tyne  -       ......              .       .  1,287 

39  Nottingham                                                              ...  1^459 

24  Oundle,  Northants  -       ...               .....  173 

21  Pershore                                                                   ...  220 

45  Peterborough-                                                                         .  355 

34  Poole,  Dorset-                                                                  -       .  170 

20  Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association. 

15  Poplar  Union  Labour  Colony  -       -   150 

22  Richmond,  Yorks                                                               ■       -  120 

40  St.  Asaph    132 

6  St.  Olave's  Union,  Bermondsey — 

Tanner  Street   400 

Parish  Street                                                             .       -  355 

Ladywell  857 

1  St.  Thomas,  Devon        -                                                    .       -  4.50 

8  Salisbury       .       -       -                                                           .  309 

9  Shoreditch     .       .       .       -       -              .       .              -       .  792 

27  South  Shields  -  1,000 

32  Stafford         -       -       .       .       .                      .       .       -       .  398 
3  Strood          -       -  -  521 

33  Stroud,  Gloucestershire  ...                     ....  ,500 

44  Swindon   466 

25  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire  30O 

38  Towcester,  Northants   20S 

16  Walton,  West  Derby   2..S00 

2  Wantage   330 

14  AVarrington,  Lancashire  -       ........  407 

13  Wincanton,  Somerset     -       -                                                 -  307 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXVU.— Continued. 


A  tabulated  statement  of  the  views  of  the  informants  (Appendix  I.),  as  well  as 
their  replies  in  full  (Appendix  IL),  will  be  found  herewith. 


(1)  Effects  on  Children. 

Children. 

Where  children  are  specifically  dealt  with,  the  effect  upon  them  is  generally  said  to' 
be  good.  An  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  children  has  in  many  cases  been  observed 
and  is  attributed  to  their  removal  from  workhouse  influences  and  attendance  at  outside 
Eecommen  a^io"^  gcj^ools.  In  a  few  cases  the  effect  .upon  the  children  is  said  to  be  bad  (Wincanton,  13, 
Pershore,  21,  Ashbourne,  29 ),  and  in  the  two  last-named  cases  it  is  recommended  that 
the  system  of  boarding-out  or  of  cottage  homes  be  adopted.  The  chaplain  of  Thornbury 
(25)  recommends  that  children  be  taught  a  trade. 


(2)  Effects  on  Adults. 

In  some  instances  these  have  been  classified  by  the  gentlemen  giving  information  : — 

(1)  Able-bodied. 

(2)  Vagrants. 

(3)  Imbeciles. 

(4)  Sick. 

(5)  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

(1)  Able-bodied. — With  one  exception  (Swindon,  44)  the  mental  and  moral  effects 
upon  able-bodied  adults  are  said  to  be  bad.  The  physical  effect  upon  them  is  generally 
said  to  be  good. 

(2)  Vagrants. — These  are  not  often  specifically  referred  to.  Where  they  are  the 
effect  of  workhouse  life  upon  them  is  said  to  be  bad,  except  physically. 

Severe  dealing  with  vagrants  and  able-bodied  inmates  is  recommended.  For  the 
former,  penal  colonies  are  suggested,  t 

(3)  Imbeciles. — This  class  is  also  seldom  specifically  dealt  with.  In  one  case  (Mailing, 
31)  the  general  effect  upon  them  is  said  to  be  good.  In  another  (Pershore,  21)  the 
physical  effect  upon  them  is  said  to  be  good,  and  it  is  added  that  mentally  and  morally 
there  is  no  effect  at  all  to  be  observed. 

(4)  Sick. — Wherever  these  are  dealt  with  separately,  the  effects  of  workhouse  life 
upon  them  are  said  to  be  good. 

In  one  case  (Towcester,  38)  a  better  standard  of  nursing  is  desired. 

(5)  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children. — A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  women 
who  are  often  in  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  lying-in.  In  one  case  (Strood,  3) 
the  effect  of  workhouse  life  upon  them  is  said  to  be  good,  but  most  of  the  chaplains^ 
think  either  that  the  effect  upon  them  is  bad  or  that  they  are  themselves  an  evil  influence. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this  class  needs  different  treatment  from  that 
Kecommendations  now  in  force,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  form  treatment  of  them 
should  take.  Thus  the  chaplain  of  Strood  Workhouse  (3)  wishes  that  these  women 
could  stay  longer  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  report  on  Barnet  Workhouse  (42)  advises- 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  discharge  themselves,  but  should  be  kept  in  upon 
probation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Towcester  (38)  chaplain  thinks  that  their  stay 
should  be  as  short  as  possible. 

In  two  cases  the  suggestion  is  made  that  such  women  should  not  come  to  the  work- 
house at  all,  but  should  go  to  some  form  of  penitentiary  home,§  and  another  suggestion 
is  that  they  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  |i 

Generally  speaking,  the  effects  upon  adults  appear  to  be  mentally  and  morally  bad,- 
General  Effects  but  physically  good,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  where  the  clergy  have  satisfied  them- 
on  Adults.         selves  that  their  ministrations  have  a  good  effect. 


See 

Ashbourne  (29). 


*  The  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  Appendix  I. 
t  Pershore  (21). 

t  Salisbury  (8),  Pershore  (21),  Mailing  (31),  Towcester  (38),  Barnot  (42). 
§  Pershore  (21),  Mailing  (31). 
II  Wantage  (2),  Salisbury  (8). 
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(3)  Effects  on  Aged.  ^•5'-  Ashton- 

under-Lyne  (4), 

Physically. — Good.  Chelsea  (11), 

Wincanton  (13), 

Morally. — The  effect  is  usually  said  to  be  good.    See,  however,  the  report  of  ^j^^  ^^"^^^^^^ 
ohaplain  of  Salisbury  Workhouse  (8),  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  moral  effect  is  bad. 

As  to  the  mental  effects  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
describe  the  effect  as  depressing.  A  remark  in  the  report  on  the  Bucklow  Workhouse 
(46)  is  worth  quoting  in  this  connection  : — 

"  Every  pauper  who  seeks  admission  does  so  only  because  he  is  broken  down  in  health 
or  circumstances.  This  naturally  leads  to  depression  which  might  appear  to  be,  but  js 
not,  the  effect  of  workhouse  life,  or  of  the  treatment  which  they  receive." 

It  is  suggested  that  more  occupation  should  be  provided  for  the  aged,  e.g.,  light  work 
and  country  walks  for  those  able  to  enjoy  them  (Peterborough,  45).  It  is  also  recommended 
that  more  opportunities  for  reading  be  given.    Where  there  are  such  opportunities,  an  Recommendations 
improvement  is  observed  mentally.    See  Report  on  Epsom  Workhouse  (19). 

cf.  Coventry  (7), 

The  Report  on  the  Wantage  Workhouse  (2)  suggests  that  "  more  little  comforts  "  for  Stafford  (32). 
the  aged  should  be  provided. 

(4)  General  Effects. 

t 

Under  this  heading  the  remarks  of  those  informants  who  do  not  deal  specifically 
with  the  various  classes  of  inmates  are  summarised. 

Physical. — Here  the  effect  is  almost  always  said  to  be  good.  The  only  exception 
is  the  report  on  the  Eastville  Workhouse,  Bristol  (47). 

Mental. — Here  there  is  often  said  to  be  no  change  in  either  direction.  The  Poor  Law 
Chaplains'  Association  (20)  thinks  the  effect  detrimental.  In  one  case  it  is  said  to  be 
good  (Epsom,  19). 

Moral. — The  Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association  (20)  reports  that  the  moral  effects 
.are  "  degrading."  It  is  said  to  be  good  in  many  cases,  however.  The  chaplain  who 
describes  the  moral  effects  as  "  restrictive  "  (Cambridge,  41)  sums  up  a  good  deal  that 
is  said. 

In  commenting  generally  upon  the  effects  of  workhouse  life  there  is  the  same 
disposition  to  dwell  upon  its  depressing  influence  which  has  been  noticed  under  the 
iead  of  "  Effects  on  the  Aged  "  {supra). 

(5)  General  Recommendations. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  have  already  been  quoted  under  the  classes  to  which 
they  refer.    The  following  should  also  be  noted  : — 

(1)  Further  and  better  classification  is  recommended  by  a  large  proportion  Classification, 
of  advisers,  who  dwell  upon  the  evil  done  to  respectable  people  by  contact  with 
bad  characters,  and  upon  the  bad  results  of  mingling  together  the  sane  and  the 
mentally  weak. 

'  That  there  is  another  side  to  this  is  shown  by  the  report  on  the  Wincanton 

Workhouse,  Somerset  (13)  : — 

Some  of  them  "  (the  inmates)  "  are  excellent  old  folk,  whose  influence  is 
of  very  great  value  in  softening  their  neighbours." 


*  See  Salisbury  (8),  Barnet  (42),  Stafford  (32),  Buckingham  (36),  Peterborough  (45).  / 
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APPENDIX  II. 


REPORTS  OF  INFORMANTS. 

[The  Reports  in  this  Appendix  are  Arranged  According  to  the  Alphabetical  Order 

OP  the  Workhouses.] 


QUESTION. 

What  in  your  view  is  the  mental,  moral,  and,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  the  physical 
effect  of  workhouse  life  on  the  several  classes  of  inmates  ? 


Ashbourne. — From  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Morris,  Chaplain. 

After  many  years  of  close  observation  I  am  led  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  workhouse  life  in  its  mental 
and  moral  effects  upon  able-bodied  men  and  women  is  bad.  Physically  they  flourish,  and,  as  the  result  of 
regular  life  and  no  temptation  to  strong  drink,  enjoy  good  health.  In  other  respects  they  become  disinclined 
for  work,  dissatisfied,  and  quarrelsome,  and,  in  my  opinion,  boards  of  guardians  should  have  all  able-bodied 
inmates  before  them  periodically  and  endeavour  to  see  that  they  are  regularly  and  suitably  employed. 

As  regards  the  children  chargeable  to  boards  of  guardians,  the  workhouse  life  is,  I  am  convinced,  bad. 
Children  are  best  boarded  out  in  suitable  homes.  Girls  brought  up  in  a  workhouse  are  almost  useless  for 
domestic  service  and  are  frequently  regarded  as  dishonest.  This  I  have  always  held  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
iu  a  workhouse  a  child  possesses  nothing  of  its  own,  not  even  a  needle,  thimble,  or  book.  Consequently,  when, 
as  in  past  days,  the  girl  or  boy  was  suddenly  transplanted  from  the  institute  to  the  private  house  of  master 
or  mistress,  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  possess  small  articles.  Hence  the  reputation  which  was 
'Carned  by  workhouse  girls  who  went  "  into  service." 

Ashton-under-Lyne. — From  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Bird,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Stalybridge. 

Workhouse  life  as  conducted  :  (a)  In  our  hospital  certainly  is  good  for  the  patients,  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically.  This  is  owing  to  the  regular  life  in  good  environment  under  care  of  doctor  and  nurses  skilled 
-and  kindly.  Here  the  ministrations  of  clergy  and  ministers  seem  to  a  wonderful  extent  to  be  welcome  and 
helpful,  {b)  In  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  this  is  also  the  case,  modified  by  greater  and  freer  communication 
of  the  careless  and  wicked  with  the  fairly  decent  and  the  thoroughly  upright.  The  physical  effect  is  good, 
regularity  and  freedom  from  excess  being  the  cause. 

The  able-bodied  in  my  opinion  physically  improve,  but  morally  and  mentally  deteriorate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  either  feeble-minded  or  vicious,  and  corrupt  the  others. 

I  should  desire  to  add  that,  however  self-denying  the  efforts  of  clergy  and  ministers  voluntarily  acting  may 
be,  they  cannot  possibly  take  the  place  of  a  chaplain  : — 

(1)  Because  a  series  of  men  can  never  command  the  influence  for  good  that  one  man's  personality 

can. 

'  (2)  It  is  specially  trying  for  the  sick  and  dying  to  be  visited  by  a  series  of  persons,  however  worthy, 

while  they  easily  become  accustomed  to  one  voice  and  manner. 

(3)  Anything  like  organised  dealing  with  tramps  and  vagrants  cannot  be  attempted. 

(4)  Nothing  like  a  sufficiency  of  visits  can  be  paid  to  the  sick  or  well. 

Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  Church  of  England,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Nonconformist  chaplain. 

Barnet. — From  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Barrett,  Chaplain. 
Mental  and  Moral  Effect. — On  children,  bad  ;  on  young  people,  bad  ;  on  middle-aged,  bad  and  depressing  ; 
on  old  people,  well,  restful  but  at  times  depressing. 

Physical  Effect. — Generally  speaking  good,  except  for  able-bodied. 

Notes. 

Young  Women. — I  regard  it  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow  women  who  come  in  for  lying-in  purposes  and  perhaps 
over  and  over  again  to  discharge  themselves  at  will.  They  should  be  kept  in  on  probation  for  varying  periods 
according  to  whether  it  is  first,  second,  or  third  case,  etc. 

Children. — If  children  cannot  be  boarded  out  they  should  be  in  an  entirely  separate  block,  and  not  mix 
with  the  older  people.  I  know  it  will  be  objected  that  they  brighten  the  lives  of  older  people.  They  do  some- 
times, but  at  the  risk  of  evil  and  contaminating  influences.  I  am  in  favour  of  boarding  out  when  proper  homes 
and  supervision  can  be  assured,  or  failing  this  cottage  home  centres.  I  fear  the  reason  of  opposition  to  this 
on  the  part  of  many  really  kind  hearted  people  interested  in  workhouses  is  that  they  would  personally  miss 
the  children,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  sunshine  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  surroundings,  forgetful  of  the  real 
well-being  of  the  children  themselves  in  not  removing  them  from  the  scene  of  a  tainting  influence.  The  real 
point  is  the  children's  training  for  the  future  ,  nothing  could  be  kinder  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
kindness  than  that  bestowed  on  the  children  and  others  in  Barnet  workhouse,  but  children  removed  to  a  separ- 
ate home  or  block  could  and  would  still  receive  that  kindness  under  new  and  safer  conditions. 

Classification. — This  is  a  crying  rieed.  An  omnium  galkerum  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  with  more  or  less 
permanence  of  association  cannot  be  good.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  honest 
but  unfortunate  aged  or  broken  down  in  health  people  should  not  be  associated  with  the  thriftless  vagrant 
ne'er-do-well  type,  and  that  epileptic  and  idiocy  and  Hke  cases  need  separate  treatment  and  provision.  This, 
however,  is  barely  my  province  to  speak  of  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  moral  and  mental  well  being  of  the 
meut.iUy  and  morally  sound. 
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I  make  these  suggestions  in  all  respect  and  with  diffidence,  and  with  no  personal  bias.  I  am  thankful  to 
have  had  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  work  of  chaplain,  and  though  I  cannot  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  active  service,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  the  children. 

Bath. — From  the  Rev.  B.  Norton  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Bath  Board  of  Guardians 

and  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

Inmates  after  a  time  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  so  degenerate.  All  domestic  and  other  work 
being  done  for  them,  they  have  nothing  to  worry  or  trouble  about. 

Biggleswade  (Bedfordshire). — From  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Barber,  Chaplain. 

I  think  the  life  in  the  workhouse  has  very  little  effect  one  way  or  another.  The  viciously  disposed  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  speedily  reform.  The  respectable  and  contented-minded  make  themselves  very  happy, 
and  often  regret  not  having  come  in  earlier.  The  simple  and  feeble-minded  lead  a  vegetating  existence,  but 
even  they  seem  wonderfully  happy.  I  should  think  that  the  physical  effect  is  to  prolong  their  lives,  as  they 
are  removed  from  temptation  to  drink,  and  from  the  struggle  of  life. 

Of  course,  drink  in  many  instances  has  been  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  many  becoming  paupers.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  numbers  are  here  who  have  led  blameless  lives.  The  more  the  house  is  broken  up  into  little 
communities  of  six  or  eight  like-minded  old  people  the  better — it  makes  it  more  home-like,  or  approximates 
to  the  almshouse,  which  should  be  the  ideal.  The  herding  together  of  the  foul-mouthed  and  dirty-minded 
with  the  more  self-respecting  ones  is  a  sad  feature.    It  is  almost  inevitable,  for  one  class  fades  into  the  other, 

Brighton. — From  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Minchin,  Chaplain. 

Effect  of  workhouse  life  upon  inmates  is,  I  think,  in  many  cases  good,  mentally,  because  they  havo^ 
opportunities  of  reading  instructive  books  ;   morally,  because  they  are  brought  under  religious  influences 
physically,  because  the  strong  and  healthy  are  compelled  to  work. 

Buckingham. — From  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Goldingham,  Chaplain. 

The  tendency  of  all  inmates  here  is  to  weakness  of  intellect,  if  not  of  actual  imbecility.  Many  are  of  a 
great  age.  Those  who  can  are  glad  to  work  in  the  large  garden,  where  they  do  useful  work.  There  are  those 
who  have  to  be  under  strict  control  because  of  the  tendency  to  drink  which  has  wrecked  their  lives.  Work- 
house life  has  a  dulling  effect,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  surroundings,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
improve  upon  it  as  it  is  carried  out  here.  The  actual  building  with  its  high  windows  and  unhomely  appearance 
has  as  much  to  do  with  this  as  anything.  The  care  that  is  taken  of  the  inmates  could  not  very  well  be 
improved.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  the  "  Brabazon  "  ladies  here,  in  brightening  the  lives  of 
the  inmates  by  their  system  of  work,  etc. 

BucKLOW  (Cheshire). — From  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Poole,  Chaplain. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  patients  in  the  hospital  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,, 
although  the  institution  is  one.  Many  of  the  former  are  "  lodgers  "  brought  in  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
whose  places  are  kept  open  until  they  are  able  to  resume  their  work.  With  regard  to  the  inmates,  one  has 
to  bear  in  mind  that  every  pauper  who  seeks  admission  does  so  only  because  he  is  broken  down  in  health  or 
circumstances.  This  naturally  leads  to  depression  which  might  appear  to  be,  but  is  not,  the  effect  of  work- 
house life,  or  of  the  treatment  which  they  receive.  Judging  from  their  welcome  of  a  gift  of  a  newspaper, 
their  attention  both  in  public  and  in  private  to  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman,  and  their  conduct  in  a 
hundred  little  ways,  the  chaplain  cannot  think  that  the  effect  of  workhouse  life  is  deleterious  either  mentally 
or  morally  ;  while  the  manner  in  which  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  gain  and  retain  situations 
is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of  all  that,  whether  viewed  from  the  mental,  moral,  or  physical  standpoint,  those 
within  the  workhouse -walls  will  bear  a  comparison  not  at  all  unfavourable  with  those  without.  The  chaplain 
is  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  regularity  and  cleanliness  which  form  pait  of  the  discipline  of  workhouse 
life  have  a  salutary  effect  both  on  mind  and  body.  He  will  be  forgiven  for  being  desirous  to  mention,  with 
thankfulness,  that  there  is  here  a  handsome  new  chapel,  well  lighted  and  well  warmed  ;  and  that  the  music 
and  singing  are  congregational  and  of  the  most  hearty  description  ;  and  he  v/ill  conclude  by  venturing  the 
remark  that,  quite  apart  from  his  own  ministrations,  whether  as  regards  the  board  of  guardians,  lady  visitors, 
or  officials,  there  are  few  woikhouses  where  the  inmates  are  more  conscientiously  looked  after  than  at  the 
Bucklow  Union,  Knutsford.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  opinion  which  the  experience  of  the  present 
chaplain  hitherto  has  led  him  to  entertain. 

Cambridge. — From  the  Rev.  J.  Hargreave,  Chaplain. 

This  is  a  difficult  question — very  close  observation  would  be  necessary  before  framing  an  answer  of  any 
value. 

(a)  Mental. — It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  many  of  the  inmates  are  persons  of  decidedly  low 
intellectual  power,  and  who  enter  the  house  when,  by  reason  of  age  or  physical  infirmity,  they  have  little  desire 
or  capacity  for  mental  improvement.  Moreover  their  intercourse,  at  least  in  a  small  union,  is  very  limited 
and  monotonous,  and  they  have  few  opportunities  of  meeting  with  persons  of  higher  culture  than  themselves, 
one  might  say  none,  except  for  the  officials — the  chaplain  and  master  or  matron.  Their  reading  is  chiefly 
confined  to  newspapers.    I  do  not  see  how  any  mental  improvement  can  be  looked  for. 

(b)  Moral. — Part  of  what  has  been  said  above  will  apply  here.  The  principal  moral  effect  of  workhouso 
life  is,  I  think,  restrictive — it  guards  from  temptation  of  intemperance  *  (except  on  leave  days),  and  this 
fruitful  source  of  crime  and  vice  being  dried  up,  there  is  a  general  improvement. 


*  As  evidence  of  how  very  largely  intemperance  is  due  to  habit  rather  than  to  natural  desire  for  stimulants,  it  is 
ii  teresting  to  notice  that  last  Chiistmas  75  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  volnntaiily  accepted  a  packet  of  cocoa  and  sug.ir  in 
place  ot  the  allowance  of  Leer.  Enforced  abstinence  for  months  or  years  had  killed  the  craving  for  drink,  though,  doultle?s, 
inany  had  formerly  been  fond  of  drink. 
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(c)  Pkysical.—On  this  point  answer  should  be  made  rather  by  the  medical  officer,  but  I  think  the  absence 
of  anxiety  as  to  daily  bread,  regular  hours,  and  abundant  food  all  tend  to  good  health  and  longevity. 

Carlisle. — From  the, Rev.  R.  Bower,  Chaplain. 

Mentally  there  is  not  much  change  in  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Morally  (in  many  cases)  there  is 
improvement.  The  association  with  trained  nurses  every  day  and  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  their  own 
chapel  have  a  good  influence  on  the  inmates.  I  find,  after  twenty  years'  service  as  chaplain,  an  immense 
improvement  in  the  manners  and  general  behaviour  of  the  men  and  women.  Physically  there  is  improve- 
ment generally.  Often  and  often  old  people  have  come  in  whom  their  friends  expected  to  die,  and  with  the 
nurses'  care  and  attention  have  recovered  and  lived  many  years.  Many  also  half- starved  and  drunken  people 
come  in,  and  with  good  food  and  clothing  and  regular  habits  have  wonderfully  improved  in  health  and  strength. 
Unfortunately  when  they  go  out  they  frequently  fall  away  again. 

Chelsea. — From  the  Rev.  J.  Farrington  Downes,  Chaplain. 

Mental. — Those  who  enter  the  workhouse  with  full  mental  activity  usually  retain  the  same  and  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  general  matters  for  a  very  considerable  period.  Those  who  enter  with  weak  or  failing 
mental  power  usually  gradually  deteriorate  and  become  passive,  imbecile,  or  childish. 

Moral— 1  believe  many  of  the  infirm  people  are  to  a  certain  extent  refined  and  softened  and  frequently 
brought  to  a  clearer  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  generally  become  more  thoughtful  and  serious. 

For  the  younger  men  and  women  who  do  not  as  a  rule  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse  through  mis- 
fortune, but  in  consequence  of  their  own  folly  or  misconduct,  the  moral  influence  is  not  good,  but  the  reverse. 
The  association  with  those  who  are  no  better  and  sometimes  worse  than  themselves  has  a  deteriorating 
influence,  and,  I  think  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  do  not  leave  to  be  better  members  of  society  than 
they  were  before  they  entered  the  workhouse. 

Physical. — The  physical  effect  on  the  infirm,  the  quiet  life,  regular  hours,  and  good  food,  tend  to  prolong 
life  for  a  longer  period  than  probably  would  be  the  case  in  the  outer  world. 

CoNGLETON  (Cheshire). — From  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Price,  Chaplain. 

Mental  and  Moral  Effect. — With  a  very  few  bright  exceptions,  irresponsibility. 
Physical  Effect. — Wonderfully  beneficial  on  the  whole  in  this  particular  workhouse. 

Coventry.— From  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Blyth,  D.D.,  Chaplain. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  workhouse  life  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
development  of  the  inmates.  Their  mental  condition  might  be  improved  by  means  of  reading  and  conver- 
sation amongst  themselves  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  I  have  often  seen  women  sitting  on  a  chair  mounted  on 
a  table  reading  aloud  to  the  other  women  in  the  room  or  ward,  and  I  have  frequently  found  men  reading  and 
commenting  upon  the  contents  of  journals  which  have  found  their  way  into  their  hands.  Their  moraZ  condi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  improved  if  simple-minded  people  and  "  gaol-birds  "  are  crowded  together  in  rooms 
where  only  very  occasionally  in  the  day  an  officer  of  the  institution  is  to  be  seen.  Their  physical  condition 
might,  I  think,  be  improved  if  those  who  are  able  to  take  out  door  exercise  were  made  to  move  about  in  the 
courtyard  or  elsewhere  for  at  least  two  hours  each  day. 

With  respect  to  the  children,  I  have  noticed  a  very,  very  great  improvement  in  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  character  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  attend  some  public  elementary  school  and  to  mix  with 
x)ther  children,  which  is  practicable,  provided  that  the  workhouse  children  are  fairly  well  clothed  and  do  not 
v/ear  a  distinctive  dress. 

Depwade  (Norfolk). — From  the  Rev.  Spencer  Fellows,  Chaplain. 
Far  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

Eastville  (Bristol). — From  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marie,  Chaplain. 

The  workhouse  life  is  monotonous  and  uninspiring.  The  mind  is  so  little  exercised  that  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  enfeebled.  The  moral  effect  is  not  good  as  the  leaven  of  evil  is  so  strong,  especially  in  massing 
of  people  to  live  together.  The  physical  effects  are  not  good.  The  feeling  (always  present)  that  the  labour 
is  unremunerative  gives  the  work  a  perfunctory  character. 

Epsom. — From  the  Rev.  Gr.  Swift,  Chaplain. 

The  physical  effect  is,  without  doubt,  very  good.  With  regard  to  the  mental,  I  think  it  also  is  good 
generally,  as  people  are  encouraged  to  read  books  in  their  leisure  hours.  We  have  a  very  good  hbrary  which 
is  under  the  chaplain's  personal  supervision  and  care.  The  moral  effect  is,  I  fear,  not  so  good,  as  the  hfe  is 
calculated  to  take  away  habits  of  self-reliance.  There  is  too  much  scope  for  a  lazy  man  to  shirk  work  and 
in  the  end  to  come  off  as  well  as  the  industrious. 

Headington. — From  the  Rev.  H.  Mare,  Chaplain. 
An  improvement  in  all  respects. 

King's  Lynn. — From  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hayes. 

-  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  I  should  state  without  any  hesitation  that  the  effect  of  the  hfe  in  the 
Lynn  workhouse  is  to  improve  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  inmates. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  children,  who  almost  invariably  turn  out  well  when  they  leave  the  work- 
b.ouse. 
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Lambeth. — From  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Beechev,  Chaplain. 
Effect  of  Workhouse  Life. 

Physical. — Good  on  the  whole. 

Moral. — Doubtful  as  regards  good,  except  to  those  who  require  restraint  and  discipline  ;  better  classi- 
fication, and  a  higher  class  of  officials,  would  improve  the  moral  effect. 

Mental. — Generally  speaking,  this  is  detrimental,  except  with  regard  to  the  children,  whose  removal' 
from  workhouse  influences  has  been  very  beneficial. 

Religious. — There  seems  to  be  a  greater  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  reHgion  than  with  the  same  class 
outside  the  house. 

Leeds. — From  the  Rev.  F.  Newton,  Chaplain. 

I  humbly  trust  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  chaplain  and  his  helpers  have  a  good  moral  and  spiritual 
effect  on  all  connected  with  the  several  classes  of  the  inmates,  imbeciles,  patients,  and  epileptics. 

Lichfield. — From  the  Rev.  Othow  Steele,  Chaplain. 

Regarding  this  question  as  applying  to  inmates  of  the  vv'orkhouse  proper  rather  than  to  patients  in  the- 
infirmary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  workhouse  life  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  old  home 
surroundings  and  upon  the  cause  of  inmates  being  there.  The  discontented,  the  immoral,  and  the  idle,  derive 
no  benefit,  moral  or  physical,  from  the  present  system,  and  they  undoubtedly  have  a  bad  influence.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  who  have  become  inmates  through  infirmity  or  misfortune,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  as  contented  and  happy  as  they  would  be  in  their  own  homes.  The  two  classes  need  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  and  under  entirely  different  methods. 

Malling  (Kent). — From  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fielding,  Chaplain. 

As  regards  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  imbeciles,  there  can  be  no  place  better  than  a  union,  and 
mentally  and  morally  and  physically,  undoubtedly,  I  have  known  for  many  reasons  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  they  are  better  and  in  many  cases  own  themselves  that  they  are  better  in  every  way,  and  rightly  look 
upon  the  union  when  they  are  deserted  by  their  friends  as  a  quiet  home,  not  being  distracted  by  the  world, 
around  ;  they  are  cared  for  better  ;  they  can  rest  ;  they  have  opportunities  of  continually  hearing  reUgious 
teaching  and  being  amused  in  many  ways  that  they  could  not  have  at  home,  especially  those  who  are  too 
infirm  to  go  to  church  or  chapel  or  to  a  place  of  amusement.  As  regards  vagrants,  able-bodied  paupers  of 
whom  some  have  been  frequent  visitants  here  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  some  who  are  evidently  intending 
to  copy  their  example  and  women  with  illegitimates,  the  union  is  not  the  place  for  them,  but  they  should  be 
sent  to  a  home  between  a  union  and  a  lunatic  asylum  on  their  second  or  third  appearance  at  the  union  unless 
they  prove  they  were  seeking  work  which  should  be  advertised  for,  and  if  they  refused  the  work  they  should 
be  sent  to  this  Home.  There  should  be  two  of  these  Homes,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  and  all  should 
be  made  to  work  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  better  the  work  done  the  better  the  food  and  other 
comforts.  The  children  should  be  taken  from  those  who  have  them  and  be  brought  up  respectably  without 
their  fathers  and  mothers  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  Such  is  the  only  way,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that 
mental,  moral,  physical  good  can  be  done  to  the  man  or  woman  who,  as  a  vagrant,  sets  out  each  morning  from 
the  union  with  no  object  in  life  but  to  rest  in  the  next  union  in  the  evening  and  on  the  way  to  beg,  and,  should 
they  be  successful  in  getting  more  than  enough  for  food,  to  sleep  in  a  low  lodging-house.  Such  is  the  only 
way,  I  beHeve,  with  able-bodied  paupers  who  postpone  their  visits  for  the  summer  months.  Such  also  for 
those  women  whose  only  object  in  Hfe  appears  to  be  to  have  children,  always  poor  diseased  little  creatures 
for  whom  they  cannot  have  the  slightest  maternal  feelings.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  add  that  I  consider  these 
three  last  classes  as  worse  than  imbeciles  from  the  long  experience  of  twenty  years'  work  as  an  unbeneficed 
clergyman  and  sixteen  years'  work  as  a  union  chaplain  who  has  always  worked  hard  amongst  the  poor', 
because  whilst  I  have  been  able  to  bring  the  imbecile  to  the  real  faith  in  God  and  to  do  his  best,  mine  h&s- 
been  a  sad  experience  with  these  three  last  classes  :  few  could  ever  be  taught  better. 

MiLNTHORP  (Kendal,  Westmoreland). — From  the  Rev.  Geo.  E.  P.  Reade,  Chaplain. 

Whilst  not  wishing  to  contradict  the  views  expressed  by  many  men  much  abler  than  myself  upon  the 
effects  of  workhouse  life  upon  the  inmates  in  large  houses  serving  for  densely  populated  districts,  I  feel  never- 
theless bound  to  say  that  my  experience  in  the  small  house  at  Milnthorpe,  containing  only  106  inmates,  does 
not  quite  accord  with  theirs.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  here  are  more  comfortable  than  they  could  possibly 
be  in  the  homes  of  relations,  and  the  physical  conditions  have  been  vastly  improved  since  the  introduction 
of  trained  nurses.  The  mental  and  moral  effect  would,  I  think,  be  much  improved  if  those  persons  who  have 
come  in  through  misfortune  could  be  kept  apart  from  those  whose  hves  have  been  rendered  a  failure  through 
a  violent  temper,  or  drink,  or  other  immorality.  The  latter  class  cannot  be  prevented  from,  occasionally 
at  least,  breaking  out  into  language  and  actions  very  painful  and  trying  to  the  former. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Averill,  Chaplain. 

In  the  hospital  and  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  inmates  do  not  deteriorate,  but  rather  improve,  assuming  that  these  conditions 
are  not  seriously  damaged  on  admission. 

And  I  think  the  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  to  having  the  people  in  small  wards,  and  xmder  the 
immediate  control  and  care  of  the  nurses  and  attendants. 

People  who  are,  sometimes,  morose  and  cowed  on  admission,  under  kindly  treatment  and  care  become 
more  genial  and  agreeable. 

In  the  imbecile  wards,  patients  coming  in  who  are  not  permanently  past  cure  improve,  and  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  being  protected  from  worry  and  irritation  in  their  previous  life,  as  well  as  the  gentle  firmness 
exercised  by  the  attendants,  and  the  rest,  mental  and  physical. 
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In  the  body  of  the  house,  where  the  inmates  are  in  large  wards,  without  the  supervision  of  officers,  I  think 

Z— 1  Lrorfarctrtter  and  intelligence,  free  from  the  grosser  habits  of  Ufe,  being  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  same  common  room  and  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory  with  men  of  practically  no  character,  is 

"^'^'Silf  mfn  who  have  some  good  in  them  mentally  and  morally,  which  may  have  been  injured  bj  perhaps  ' 
intemperate  ways,  improve,  especially  if  they  are  willing  to  work,  and,  owing  to  ^  ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  temptations  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  previously,  sometimes  go  back  to  the  outer  world  and  do 

^'"^  But  a  man  of  weak  moral  tone,  thrown  upon  the  society  of  men  like  himself,  -^/-f.^^l^Xlfdtrfurto 
spiritless.    What  is  remarkable,  men  who  are  rather  feeble-mmded  are  generally  willing  to  work,  and  proud  to 

''^^i::^^:,^  also  to  the  women,  and  when  tact  and  patience  are  exercised  towards  them  they 
are  willing  to  work. 

Nottingham.— From  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Hamilton  Baynes,  Chaplain. 

in  a  life  of  honourable  independence. 

OuNDLE.— From  the  Rev.  W.  Smalley  Law,  Chaplain. 
T  regard  the  general  mental  condition  of  the  average  inmate  as  lower  than  the  average  person  outside 
I  consS  ttre  ifSL^  to  be  said  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  special  effect  of  such  persons  dwelling 

'^^ihe  raUot 7Sundle  Workhouse  is  good,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  rule  raises  even  this  individual. 
The  physical  effect  is  undoubtedly  good. 

Peeshoee  (Worcestershire).-From  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Bridgwater,  Chaplain. 

fa)  The  S  -cJ-  are  the  most  likely  class  to  be  mentally,  morally  and  physically  improved  by  admission  to 
the  itlltitS;  b'oirght  under  the  influence  of  often  excellent  nurses  and  being  amenable  to  spiritual 
ministrations.  , 

(6)  The  Aged  and  Infirm,  mentally,  have  reached  a  stage  where  growth  can  be  no  ^^^^Pf  ^^f^;^^^^^^^ 
the  necessary  discipline  of  an  institution  must  have  some  good  effect ;  P^^J^.^^^i^lly' .^^^^^^^  ff 
person,  and  sanitary  surroundings,  tend  to  promote  health  and  to  P^^^f  §     ^; ^^^^^j^^^^ 
this  cla^s  of  inmates  being  divided— those  who  have  always  lived  respectable  lives  being  separated  irom  tnose 
'i^rhate  north:  almsLuse  system  being  adopted  for  t^^e  former         the  marned  -n  and  w^^^^^^^^^  b  mg 
allowed  to  spend  the  last  years  of  their  life  together  ;  but,  better  still,  tl-t  adequate  outdooyeli^  be  given 
much  more  readily  than  it  is  to  aged  or  infirm  respectable  paupers,  who  can  look  after  themselves  or 
care  of  by  others.  „  ■,     J_^  j.  <. 

(c)  Vaarants  -Mental  and  physical  effect  of  workhouse  life  nil ;  moral  effect  bad  ;  the  present  system 
of  d    ing  Sh  vagr!:?s  being  a'nlans  of  fostering  the  great  horde     .f -PJ, 

n,.  anv  narish  there  seems  a  need  for  State  establishments  being  provided,  where  they  would  be  compeiiea 

id)  The  Able-hodied.-Vniev  the  present  system,  the  mental  and  moral  effect  not  good,  the  physical 
more  or  less  so.    This  class  also  needs  most  urgently  dividing  into  two  classes  :— 

(1)  Thoiic  who  have  Uved  respectable  lives. 

(2)  Those  who  have  come  to  the  workhouse  through  their  own  fault. 

(1)  being  entirely  separated  from  (2). 

7w6eaZes.— Mental  and  moral  effect  nil;  physical  effect  good.  ,  •  , 

in  the  same  condition,  and  therefore  are  a  constant  financial  burden  on  the  parish.  - 

,)  0«en    The  mental  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ~  ir  ^-o^n 

the  heart  of  a  child  yearns  for  is/on^e-l}f%^\*^\^,^Xntion  to  ealh  child  the  children  must  necessarily  be 

to  be  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  admitted^       jorlhouse  .  ^  -  ^         ^  y 

moral  and  physical  efiect  of  workhonse  life  on  the  l.I;™'^;?^;"/^^^^^^^^^         is  one  of  the 

d:t.''rdUnSi:?;KSl'.:r  sSreTelLr:!;"ri'^er        of  L.a,.i'ty,  ^ose  who  are 
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waiting  for  trial  or  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  Many  of  those  under  the  charge  of  a  master  of  a  worichouse 
are  there  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  therefore  one  would  logically  think  that  the  social  status  of  the  master 
of  a  workhouse  would  be  of  the  same  degree  as  the  governor  of  a  prison  or  the  commander  of  a  reformatory 
ship.  It  would  often  make  a  vast  difference  to  the  tone  of  a  workhouse,  and  to  the  mental  and  moral  effect  it 
had  upon  the  inmates,  if  the  master  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  refinement. 

Peterborough. — From  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Morse,  Chaplain. 

Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary  are  mentally  weak  and  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest.  A 
good  moral  tone  seems  to  prevail.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for  and  have  occasional  treats  and  entertain- 
ments. On  the  whole  the  effect  of  workhouse  life  is  depressing.  It  is  too  monotonous  and  more  variety 
of  occupation  should  be  introduced.  An  occasional  walk  in  the  country  Avould  be  an  excellent  thing  for  those 
old  people  in  the  infirmary  who  are  physically  capable  of  enjoying  it.    Some  are. 

Poole  (Dorset). — From  the  Rev.  W.  6kes  Parish,  Chaplain. 
Mental. — Both  good  and  bad. 

(a)  Good. — Their  minds  are  improved  by  being  read  to  and  spoken  to,  and  by  the  work  of  the 
Brabazon  Society.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  female  inmate  if  I  could  lend  her  a  copy  of 
the  Idylls  of  Tennyson. 

(b)  Bad  when  mixed  characters  get  together,  and  the  bad  ones  disseminate  discontented  and 
foul  ideas. 

Moral.— I  should  like  to  see  more  discrimination  between  types  of  inmates. — There  are  some  very  good 
and  some  the  reverse. 

Physical. — Decidedly  good ;  excess  is  checked ;  regular  hours  for  plain  and  wholesome  meals  improves 
their  appearance  ;  unless  their  health  is  too  shattered. 

The  Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association. 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Effect  of  Workhouse  Life. 
Mental.- — On  the  whole  the  effect  is  detrimental,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  following  up  each  individual 

case. 

Moral. — From  want  of  proper  classification  the  effect  is  generally  very  pernicious  and  degrading. 

Physical. — Generally  the  effect  is  good  because  of  the  restraint  from  strong  drink,  regularity  of  habits, 
wholesome  food,  medical  and  nursing  attendance,  and  cleanliness  imposed. 

The  children  especially  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  removal  from  workhouse  influences.  We 
would  venture  respectfully  to  submit  an  offer  to  send  a  deputation,  if  desired,  to  atti)nd  before  the  Com- 
missioners and  give  evidence  if  required. 

Poplar  Union  Labour  Colony. — From  the  Rev.  G.  J.  H.  Llwellpi,  Hon.  Chaplain  (Chairman  of  the  Poor 

Law  Chaplains'  Association). 

See  Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association  Report. 

Richmond. — ^From  the  Rev.  L.  Stewart  Robinson,  Chaplain. 

This  depends  on  the  size  of  the  workhouse.  In  a  very  small  one,  like  our  own  in  Richmond,  where  so 
much  liberty  is  allowed  and  so  much  care  taken  of  the  inmates,  very  little  difference  is  noticeable,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  their  condition.  The  children  go  to  our  National  Schools,  and  mix 
freely  with  the  other  children. 

St.  Asaph. — From  the  Rev.  B.  Worthington  Powell,  Vicar  of  St.  Asaph.    [There  ia  no  Chaplain.] 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  effect  of  workhouse  life  is  from  a  physical  point  of  view  distinctly 
good.  The  sick  and  infirm  inmates  derive  much  benefit  from  the  medical  attention  and  nursing  they  receive, 
which  is  far  in  advance  of  an)i;hing  they  can  have  in  their  own  homes.  Then,  again,  so  many  owe  their  ill- 
health  to  drinking  propensities  that  the  absence  of  any  opportunity  to  indulge  their  craving  is  very  beneficial 
to  their  health.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  able-bodied  as  well  as  infirm.  With  regard  to  the  children,  a  com- 
parison instituted  between  them  and  their  school-fellows  of  a  similar  class  in  life  would  be  markedly  favourable 
to  the  former.  The  workhouse  children  seem,  however,  to  be  rather  liable  to  infectious  ailments.  The  officials 
of  the  house  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  their  catching  the  infection  from  their  associates  in  school,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  sometimes  appear  as  though  the  infection  was  brought  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
school.  But  even  if  the  officials'  view  be  correct,  any  disadvantage  on  this  score  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  children  here,  through  association  with  non- workhouse  children,  grow  up  like  children  and 
are  not  solemn  and  sedate  beyond  their  years  as  were  the  children  of  the  only  workhouse  school  1  have  had  experi- 
ence of.  As  to  the  mental  effect  of  workhouse  life,  the  inmates,  though  far  from  being  contented  with  their 
lot,  are  surprisingly  patient  and  cheerful  on  the  whole.  But  the  rigid  discipline  bears  very  heavily  on  the 
aged  inmates ;  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  are  utterly  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  and,  however 
much  it  may  or  may  not  be  for  their  good,  it  is  certainly  hard  to  have  to  begin  to  submit  to  discipline  after 
they  have  lived  sixty  years  or  more  without.  With  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  workhouse  life  on  the  inmates, 
the  influence  on  the  children  is  in  our  workhouse  thoroughly  good.  The  master  and  matron  take  a  personal, 
parental  interest  in  the  children,  and  the  master  in  particular  is  a  man  of  very  earnest  religious  conviction. 
But  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  the  moral  influence  is  bad,  and  is  bound  to  be  bad  as  long  as  there 
is  no  classification  of  inmates  enforced.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  a  system  by  which  the  respectable,  hard- 
working poor  who  are  in  the  house  through  no  fault  of  their  own  should  have  to  associate  day  and  night  with 
worthless  and  often  foul-mouthed  wastrels. 
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St.  Olave's. — From  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  Chaplain. 

To  the  few  aged  and  infirm  who  are  reduced  in  circumstances  in  consequence  of  misfortune  and  calamity, 
whilst  they  are  thankful  for  a  shelter,  yet  the  mental  strain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  causes  them  to  develop 
delusions,  and  medical  men  (with  a  fee  attached  to  certifying  such)  are  only  too  ready  to  have  them 
transferred. 

The  able-bodied  and  slightly  sick  find  the  workhouse  too  comfortable,  and  on  account  of  their  being  so 
well  treated  they  easily  become  enervated  and  lose  all  desire  to  rise  again  to  true  citizenship  and  individual 
responsibility. 

I  cannot  help  feehng  that  the  moral  effect  is  good,  because  of :  (1)  Order  and  regularity  ;  (2)  observance 
■of  disciphne  ;  and  (3)  contact  with  rehgious  influences. 

St.  Thomas  Union  (Devon). — From  the  Chaplain. 

I  should  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  deteriorate.  Nine  out  of  ten  come  into  the  house  to  spend  the  last 
days  of  their  hfe.  They  consist  (apart  from  the  children)  of  old  and  infirm  people.  There  are  but  few  able- 
bodied.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  house  is  ably  conducted  :  the  guardians  are  keen  on  the  inmates'  welfare. 
There  are  not  a  few  ladies  who  come  in  and  do  all  they  can  to  brighten  their  lives. 

Salisbury. — From  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Woodall,  Chaplain. 

The  Aged  and  Infirm. — The  effect  of  workhouse  Ufe  upon  these  is  depressing,  and  can  only  be  stimulated 
by  giving  to  each  one  as  far  as  possible  some  interest ;  individual  capacity  needs  to  be  studied.  Too  often 
hour  after  hour  is  spent  in  a  crowded  room  smoking  and  gossiping,  and  discontent  is  the  result.  Light  work, 
such  as  chopping  of  wood,  basket-making,  etc.,  would  do  much  to  interest. 

Able-bodied. — These  are  inentally  below  the  average,  and  when  outside  soon  sink  under,  being  incapable 
of  sustained  effort. 

Morally  the  herding  of  respectable  old  men  who  have  spent  their  days  in  honest  labour  with  the  vicious 
-is  bad.    Far  more  classification  is  needed,  but  there  is  no  accommodation. 

Women  with  Illegitimate  Children. — The  herding  of  these  together  is  bad.  Many  of  these  are  mentally 
weak  and  when  outside  are  incapable  of  resisting  temptation. 

Children  Attending  Outside  School. — I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  very  serious  grievance  attendant 
on  parents  being  obliged  to  take  their  children  with  them  when  they  discharge  themselves  from  the  work- 
house. Whenever  a  local  fair  or  fete  takes  place  children  are  taken  out  without  warning,  and  return  after  some 
days  spent  in  begging  in  the  streets,  and  sleeping  in  the  cheap  lodging-houses,  much  to  the  danger  of  the  morals 
of  the  school.    It  also  makes  the  work  disheartening  to  the  teacher. 

Shoreditch. — -From  the  Rev.  T.  Hodgson,  Chaplain. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  kind  and  conditions  of  life  to  which 
the  inmates  have  been  accustomed  before  entering  the  workhouse,  whether  they  are  old  or  young. 

If  they  have  been  living  under  normal  conditions,  and  leading  respectable  lives,  the  physical  efiect  of 
workhouse  life  upon  them  is  distinctly  bad.  The  crowded  state  of  the  wards,  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  the 
habits  of  many  of  their  fellow-inmates,  and  the  general  unnaturalness  of  the  whole  thing,  soon  tells  upon 
them. 

If  they  have  previously  been  living  an  evil  life,  with  no  certain  dwelling-place,  or  in  a  crowded  slum, 
and  so  forth,  the  efiect,  for  a  time,  may  be  described  as  good  upon  such.  But  this  is  only  for  a  time  ;  and 
if  they  are  compelled  to  remain  in  the  workhouse,  they  can  never  reach  the  normal  healthy  standard  of  life. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  physical  effect  of  workhouse  life  can  only  be  regarded  as  enervating  and  bad 
upon  all  classes  of  inmates. 

Mentally  and  morally,  the  efiect  of  workhouse  life  is  absolutely  bad.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  mental 
torture  which  decent  people  suffer  when  circumstances  compel  them  to  enter  the  workhouse. 

Consequent  upon  this  there  comes  a  loss  of  self-respect,  and  a  moral  deterioration.  The  crowding  to- 
gether of  the  younger  inmates,  whose  moral  condition  is  not  very  good  to  begin  with,  is  disastrous.  They 
encourage  one  another  on  the  downward  path,  and  make  for  themselves  a  moral  atmosphere  which  speedily 
deprives  them  of  the  moral  sense,  and  robs  them  of  all  idea  of  responsibility. 

South  Shields. — From  the  Rev.  J.  Robson,  Vicar  of  Harton  Colliery,  and  visitor  at 

South  Shields  Workhouse. 

The  mental  and  moral  effects  of  life  in  this  workhouse  are  disappointing,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
materialistic  policy  of  the  guardians  in  devoting  their  sole  attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates 
and  nurses,  whilst  leaving  their  mental  and  moral  progress  to  voluntary  and  spasmodic  efforts. 

The  physical  effects  are  on  the  whole  good,  thanks  to  efficient  government  regulation  and  inspection, 
yet  even  here  there  might  be  improvement  if  the  officials  and  nurses  were  under  more  direct  spiritual  influences, 
and  consequently  permeated  by  higher  ideals.  Cases  of  perfunctory  and  unfeeling  treatment  of  patients 
not  infrequently  come  under  my  notice,  though  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  whole  staff  of  nurses  was  dismissed  for  irregularity  and  levity  of  conduct.  Being  extra  parochial, 
and  there  being  no  recognised  chaplain  or  religious  instructor,  they  are  without  a  responsible  spiritual 
adviser,  and  are  like  so  many  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

Stafford. — From  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Goddard,  Chaplain. 

I  must  confess  I  am  not  enamoured  of  workhouse  life  from  any  of  these  points  of  view.  There  is,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  a  hardening  and  deadening  tendency  about  the  life  that  is  the  very  opposite  to  elevation, 
refinement,  or  a  greater  civilisation.  Envy,  petty  jealousies,  and  ill-natured-gossip  are  very  rife.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inmates  are  not  in  the  least  grateful  for  what  is  done  for  them,  ^nd  are  continually  grumbhng 
that  their  treatment  is  not  far  better  than  it  is.    This  naturally  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  them  mentally  and 
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morally.  Further,  tne  segregation  together  of  so  many  worthless  characters  is  not  conducive  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  ideal  of  life,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  mainly  that  workhouse  life  presses  particularly  hard  on  those 
who  have  lived  decent  and  respectable  lives,  and  yet  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  had  to  seek  a 
refuge  there  towards  the  end  of  their  days.  It  is  very  hard  that  such  better  characters  cannot  have  sufficient 
outdoor  relief  to  keep  them  outside  the  union.  It  is,  in  short,  the  same  old  problem  (which  will  arise  in  a 
serious  form  in  the  event  of  the  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  ever  taking  a  more  definite  shape),  the  drawing 
a  line  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  the  respectable  and  the  wastrels  of  societv. 

Physically,  I  think  that  more  time  might  be  allowed  to  the  younger  and  middle-aged  women  for  exercise. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  "  cooped  up  "  rather  too  severely,  and  those  who  are  able  to  work  seem  to  have 
rather  an  excessive  amoimt  put  on  their  shoulders,  and  not  enough  freedom  to  get  proper  exercise.  I  may 
be  wrong  over  this  point,  but  it  is  my  own  private  opinion.    I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  with  regard  to  it. 

Strood. — From  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Wallis,  Chaplain. 
Children. 

Physical  Effect. — Entirely  beneficial. 

Mental  Effect. — Dulled  by  the  machinery  of  the  life. 

Moral  Effect. — Generally  beneficial,  but  seems  to  lack  development. 

With  the  adults  the  physical  effect  seems  to  me  in  all  cases  good.  The  mental  effect  is  difficult  to  express 
or  gauge  accurately — the  stress  of  life  is  removed,  and,  although  in  so  many  cases  this  is  a  great  relief,  it  brings 
its  own  weakness  and  feebleness. 

The  moral  effect  seems  to  me  different  with  the  men  and  the  women  ;  so  much  better  in  the  latter  than 
the  former,  though  this  may  be  because  a  better  class  of  women  come  to  the  union  than  in  the  case  of  the 
men.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  men  does  not  seem  to  be  beneficial  ;  they  get  sluggish,  selfish, 
and  indifferent  to  everything. 

The  effect  upon  the  women  with  illegitimate  children  seems  to  be  in  many  cases  excellent,  and  I  so  often 
wish  the  time  they  stay  could  be  prolonged. 

(I  feel  bound  to  add  that  I  have  only  been  chaplain  for  three  and-a-half  years,  and  that  the  work  was 
Mjuite  new  to  me.) 

Stroud  (Gloucestershire). — From  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hawkins,  Chaplain. 

The  children  now  go  to  schools  in  the  town.  This  is  a  great  improvement.  They  grow  up  without  any 
taint  of  workhouse  life.  Many  of  them  do  well.  This  I  have  seen  over  and  over  again.  The  young  men  are 
"weak  mentally  and  morally,  there  is  neither  good  nor  harm  in  them.  This  applies  to  both  sexes.  They  are 
better  cared  for  and  happier  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  old  men  vary ;  one's  trouble  with  them  is 
that  when  they  leave  for  a  day,  they  return  tipsy,  treated  in  the  town.  This  should  be  made  a  serious  criminal 
offence. 

I  have  already  referred  to  young  women  ;  workhouse  affects  them  deplorably. 

The  old  women  are  as  a  rule,  nice,  cheerful,  and  happy.  Always  glad  of  a  visit  and  a  few  kindly  words. 
•So,  too,  are  the  bedridden  men. 

Swindon. — From  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burgess,  Chaplain. 

The  children  are  well  cared  for  in  the  House,  and  a  good  amount  of  kind  interest  comes  to  them  from 
outside.  They  all  go  to  school  in  the  village  and  mix  very  naturally  with  other  children.  There  seems  but 
little  ban  upon  them  for  their  life  in  the  workhouse. 

Altogether  they  seem  to  be  better  and  happier  than  ill-cared  for  children  outside,  but,  of  course,  are  not 
'  on  a  level  with  the  better  cared  for.  They  are  orderly,  and  gain,  I  think,  in  religion  during  their  stay.  They 
compete  very  fairly  with  other  children  within  schools.    Some  do  very  well  on  leaving  and  going  to  places. 

Boys,  I  think,  do  better  than  the  girls,  who  seem  limited  more,  and  less  able  to  develop  intelligence  for 
some  time  on  leaving  the  House. 

The  able-bodied  and  aged  men,  who  usually  come  in  though  drink,  find  it  in  many  cases  their  only  chance 
•of  doiag  better.  I  do  not  think  they  deteriorate.  The  sick,  I  think,  benefit  as  a  rule  morally  very  distinctly, 
and  many  I  feel  sure,  almost  if  not  quite,  owe  their  serious  impressions,  and  some  even  their  salvation,  to  coming 
and  being  ministered  to  in  the  hospital.  I  have  thankfuUy  witnessed  in  a  number  of  cases  deepening  earnest- 
ness and  repentance,  and  preparation  for  death. 

Thornbury  (Gloucestershire). — From  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornwall,  Chaplain. 

The  mental  effect  on  the  children  is,  I  think,  good  as  they  come  out  to  day  school,  Sunday  school,  Band 
of  Hope,  and  so  mix  freely  with  other  children  ;  while  they  are  the  healthiest,  most  sensibly  and  nicely  dressed 
and  cheeriest  of  the  children  of  the  place. 

Considering  their  parentage  and  what  would  have  been  their  bringing  up  at  their  homes,  I  think  they  are 
better  off  in  the  workhouse. 

I  think  more  might  be  done  to  give  them  a  trade  of  some  kind,  so  that  when  the  boys  leave,  at  fourteen 
or  so,  they  might,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  be  able  to  make  a  living  as  they  grow  older  ;  but  the  guardians, 
being  chiefly  farmers,  rather  naturally  like  to  get  the  boys  "  on  the  land."  Some  are  suited  for  nothing  else, 
others  would  do  better  at  a  trade  if  they  could  be  apprenticed  to  the  right  master. 

The  old  men  (it  seems  to  me)  get  sleepier  and  stupider  as  they  grow  older,  having  nothing  to  do,  no  interest 
in  life,  except  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire. 

A  large  proportion  of  them  would  not  be  there  were  it  not  for  idle  and  drunken  habits  in  earlier  days,  and 
their  nature  does  not  change  because  they  come  into  the  House,  though  they  have  not  the  same  opportunities 
of  indulging  themselves. 

The  old  women  are  cheerier  and  brighter  and  more  interested  in  life  altogether,  because,  I  think,  they 
most  of  them  can  still  do  something. 

The  old  men  and  women  live  to  a  great  age,  having  absolute  freedom  from  care  and  worry,  competent 
nursing,  wholesome  food,  and  regular  hours. 

TowcESTER  (Northants). — From  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert,  Chaplain. 

My  experience  of  workhouses  is  confined  to  this  of  Towcester.  This  is  a  substantial  stone  building, 
designed,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  stands  in  a  large  garden  which  is  carefully  cultivated.  During 
the  summer  months  the  inmates  have  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  air  and  the  flowers,  and  there  are  pleasant 
rural  prospects  from  many  of  the  windows.  The  house  is  well  kept  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  the  inmates  well  attended  to,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  contented.    I  think,  for  the  aged, 
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workhouse  life  here  is  beneficial  both  mentally  and  physically.  I  think  the  nursing  ought  to  be  brought  up 
nearer  to  the  hospital  standard.  In  cases  where  young  women  have  fallen  I  think  life  in  the  workhouse  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  They  are  subjected  to  coarse  questions  and  observations  which  may  have  a  bad 
effect.  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  inmates  of  the  workhouse  benefit  by  being  brought  under  better  influences 
than  in  their  own  homes. 

Walton  (West  Derby  Union). — From  the  Rev.  Samuel  GPasking,  Chaplain. 

(a)  The  lack  of  mental  calibre,  and  contact  with  the'' influence  of  the  more  depraved,  is  not  calculated  to 
cause  any  improvement,  so  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  any  lasting  mental  effect  on  the  different  classes  of 
inmates  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

By  judicious  classification,  and  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society,  and 
by  the  Jibundant  use  of  literature,  such  as  pictorial  and  daily  and  evening  papers  (novels  are  of  no  use),  it  is 
possible  that  the  mind  might  be  greatly  improved.  But  the  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  literature,  and  the 
promiscuous  mixing  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  daily  life, and 
the  want  of  any  stimulus,  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  mind,  and  imbecility  too  often,  alas,  ensues.  The 
inmate  has  nothing  to  think  of,  no  work  to  cause  him  to  mop  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  so  he  must  find 
fault  with  his  meat  and  drink,  or  quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  or  conjecture  what  he  is  going  to  have  for 
his  Christmas  dinner. 

Tupper  says  :  "  Trifles  lighter  than  straws  are  levers  in  the  building  up  of  character,"  so  "  whatever  serves 
to  multiply  the  objects  of  mental  pursuit,  and  sources  of  mental  pleasure,  must  in  the  same  proportion  tend  to 
diminish  the  empire  of  the  mere  animal  instincts  and  passions." 

(6)  The  moral  restraint  and  the  strict  discipline  of  the  house  seem  to  be  very  beneficial,  and  certainly  cause 
a  decidedly  good  effect. 

(c)  The  labourer  who  comes  into  the  hospital  has  a  tendency  to  return,  and  in  a  more  enfeebled  condition. 
Even  men  above  the  ordinary  working  class  appear  to  lose  their  manhood  when  they  come  into  the  house.  The 
sensation  of  not  being  wanted  anywhere  is  humiliating  and  deadening.  The  man  has  been  in  the  workhouse 
hospital  for  some  illness.  He  gets  better  and  goes  outside  to  look  again  for  employment.  It  is  no  recommen- 
dation to  a  master  that  he  has  been  in  the  workhouse.  He  loses  heart  and  energy,  through  constant  disappoint- 
ment. Hope  dies,  and  he  enters  the  house  again  to  become  a  mere  machine,  listlessly  waiting  till  welcome 
death  takes  him  out  of  his  misery. 

When  a  child  is  brought  up  in  a  separate  or  district  school,  in  pure  air,  and  in  good  surroundings,  such  as 
Fazakerley  Homes,  where  a  high  tone  pervades  the  child's  life — where  special  care  is  taken  to  place  over  it 
properly  trained  and  qualified  teachers,  marvellous  strides  can  be  made  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
development  of  the  child. 

Wantage. — From  the  Rev.  Maurice  Ponsonby,  Chaplain. 

The  Mental  Effect. — The  inmates — I  now  allude  to  the  old — would  be  better  in  this  respect  if  they  could 
be  occupied.  What  is  known  as  the  Brabazon  scheme  may  answer  for  a  while,  but  they  soon  weary  of  it. 
The  long  hours  of  idleness  must  be  bad.    I  merely  state  my  opinion,  I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  Moral  Effect  is  distinctly  bad  in  some  cases  ;  the  bad  women,  those  who  come  regularly  for  their 
confinements,  often  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  others.    They  should  if  possible  be  separated. 

The  Physical  Effect  is  good  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  old,  especially,  are  much  better  cared  for  than 
they  could  be  at  home — more  might  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  little  comforts. 

Warrington. — From  the  Rev.  W.  Braucamp,  Chaplain. 

Mentally  and  morally  and  physically  the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  the  better  for  their  sojourn  in  the 
workhouse.  Give  men  their  liberty  and  they  only  lapse  into  the  evils  which  have  caused  their  downfall.  But 
inside  an  excellently  managed  institution,  where  every  regard  is  paid  to  thorough  and  practical  discipline, 
these  very  same  people  who  outside  become  public  pests  and  nuisances,  inside  become  well-behaved  and 
decorous  men  and  women.  It  clearly  shows  that,  sheltered  against  themselves  from  temptation,  much 
additional  vice  is  curtailed,  and  the  elements  of  their  better  nature  is  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

Finally,  I  do  think  that  some  provision  carefully  administered  so  as  to  avoid  abuse  should  form  a 
reclaiming  feature  of  Poor  Law  effort. 

Just  as  absolutely  destitute  do  the  poor  leave  the  workhouse  as  they  enter  it,  and  I  most  conscientiously 
feel  that  had  we  some  real  provision,  where  real  helping  hands  could  be  ready  to  set  deserving  inmates  upon 
their  legs  again  that  many  would  embrace  the  opportunity,  and,  furthermore,  that  many  would  be  rescued 
from  becoming  permanent  paupers  thereby.  Some  machinery  between  board  days  to  effect  this  is  badly 
needed,  for  such  timely  help  and  aid  would  prove  the  best  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  inmates  that  I  can  sug- 
gest to  your  Commission,  or  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 

Winc ANTON  (Somerset). — From  the  Rev.  Walter  Farmer,  Chaplain. 

I  do  not  know  that  workhouse  life  has  any  distinctly  mental  or  moral  effect  on  the  adults.  Many  of 
them  are  simply  "  life's  failures  "  from  the  district,  the  failure  being  in  most  cases  due  to  themselves,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  impression  on  them.  Some  of  them  are  excellent  old  folk  whose  influence  is  of  very 
great  value  in  softening  their  neighbours. 

The  physical  effect  on  the  adults  is  good,  as  they  are  kept  clean  and  regularly  fed. 

The  children  are  bright  and  well  cared  for  and  distinctly  benefit  mentally  and  physically  by  their  residence 
in  the  workhouse. 

The  moral  effect  of  life  in  the  workhouse  on  them  is  as  distinctly  bad.  The  girls  cannot  be  kept  separate 
enough  from  the  women,  young  and  old,  whose  conversation  and  way  of  looking  at  life  is  often  demoraUsmg, 
nor  the  boys  from  the  men,  and  the  result  of  this,  combined,  I  suppose,  with  hereditary  tendencies,  is  that 
the  proportion  of  children  who  turn  out  well  is  disappointing. 

I  am  not  asked  as  to  the  women  who,  being  practically  ordinary  prostitutes,  come  into  the  workhouse 
regularly  for  their  confinements.  There  are  certain  women  of  this  class  who  periodically  reappear,  get  their 
confinement  over  and  then  go  out  again  with  their  children.  There  seems  to  be  no  power  to  keep  them  in 
the  workhouse  even  imtil,  after  they  have  recovered  their  health,  they  have  worked  out  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  keep.  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  stringent  measures  taken  with  such  women,  to  punish  and 
perhaps  to  reform  them,  and  to  protect  the  ratepayers. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OUTDOOR 
POOR,  BY  CERTAIN  OF  THE  GENERAL  INSPECTORS  OF  THE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 


In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Ro3^al  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  directed  certain  of  their 
General  Inspectors  to  report  upon  the  conditions  in  which  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  are  living  in  their  districts.  Reports  have  been  received  as  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

Name  of  Inspector.  Unions,  &c.,  reported  upon. 

Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming      -    Pewsey  Portsmouth  and  Southampton. 
Mr.  Preston  Thomas        -    Crediton  Plymouth  and  Redruth. 
Mr.  Baeenal     -       -       -    Leeds  Sheffield  and  Huddersfield. 
Mr.  Wethered  -       -       -    Bristol  Cheltenham  and  Dudley. 
Mr.  Herbert    -       -       -    Birmingham  and  Henley. 

Mr.  Court        _       _       _    Bedford  Northampton  Kettering  Oundle  Welling- 
borough and  St.  Albans. 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Walsh  -    Lincoln  Leicester  and  Stamford. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lowry     -       -    The  Cities  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Mr.  Williams    -       -       -    Cardiff  Merthyr  Tydfd  and  Swansea. 

In  addition  Mr.  Court  has  furnished  a  supplementary  report  upon  the  Brix worth 
Union  which  is  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  this  Summary. 

Of  the  Unions,  &c.,  reported  upon,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Huddersfield,  Birmingham,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Merthyr 
Tydfil  were  included  in  the  list  supplied  to  the  Board  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  inspector,  when  collecting  information  for  liis  report,  was  usually  accompanied 
by  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  district  and  thus  was  enabled  to  visit,  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison,  houses  occupied  by  the  independent  poor.  In  most  cases  also  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  the  local  clergy. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  such  "  deplorable  conditions  "  as  were  mentioned  in 
the  letter  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  do  not  prevail  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Thus  Mr.  Preston  Thomas  says  : — 

"  So  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  instances  where  outdoor  paupers  are  living  in  conspicuously'  bad 
conditions,  -whether  from  a  sanitary  or  moral  point  of  view,  are  not  representative  but  exceptional,  .  .  . 
I  have  found  nothing  like  the  conditions  which  led  the  Commissioners  to  suggest  this  inquiry." 

Mr  Court  reports  : — 

"As  regards  this  district,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  deplorable  conditions  as  are  mentioned 
by  the  Royal  Commission  as  obtaining  in  another  part  of  the  country  would  be  found  here,  unless  perhaps  in 
rare  single  instances." 

And  the  effect  of  most  of  the  remaining  reports  is  that  these  conditions,  though  they 
are  found  in  some  cases,  are  not  usually  present. 

Mr.  Bagenal,  after  dividing  the  outdoor  paupers  into  three  classes,  says  of  th(3 
lowest  class  : — 

"  Too  frequently  they  represent  the  most  demoralised  and  diseased  of  the  population.  .  .  .  Clean- 
liness and  ventilation  are  not  considered  of  any  account.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  is  offensive,  even  fetid, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  individuals,  old  and  young,  is  ragged  and  filthy.  ..." 

But  speaking  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Bagenal  says  : — 

"  The  numbers  (of  this  cla-ss)  are  not  large  compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  those  receiving  relief  from 
the  rates  " ; 
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and  speaking  of  Leeds  : — 

"  The  proportion  of  cases  of  which  complaint  could  be  made  because  of  insanitary  or  immoral  surround- 
ings was  of  course  very  small." 

Mr.  Fleming  says  of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  : — 

"  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  which  may  be  described  as  '  deplorable,'  because  the  conditions  of  life 
amongst  the  lowest  section  of  the  population  are  necessarily  '  deplorable,'  owing  partly  to  poverty  and  perhaps 
even  more  to  the  habits  of  the  people  "  ; 

but  this  is  quahfied  later  on  by  the  statement : — 

"It  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  out-paupers  of  the  lowest  class  are  as  badly  off  as  they  say 
they  are.  Dirt,  bedding,  clothing  and  accommodation  can  be  seen  ;  but  the  feeding  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  comes  into  a  family  are  extremely  difficult  to  measure  accurately." 

With  this  may  be  compared  Mr.  Wethered's  remarks  : — 

"  In  some  of  the  cases  visited  the  out-relief  appears  to  be  inadequate  on  the  recipients'  own  statements,, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely  without  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made — a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

"  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  people  as  to  the  ability  of  relatives  to  assist  and 
what  their  actual  means  of  living  really  were.  I  suspect  that  in  not  a  few  cases  there  was  no  actual 
destitution." 

Mr.  Williams  says  : — • 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  large  number  of  the  outdoor  paupers  are  living  in  an  environment 
of  filth  and  immorality." 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Williams'  report  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  guardians  of  the 
unions  reported  on  take  the  most  elaborate  precautions  by  way  of  regulation  that  out- 
relief  shall  not  be  given  to  paupers  living  in  bad  conditions,  but  these  regulations  do 
not  appear  to  be  observed.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  out- 
relief  is  given  in  those  unions.  Cases  cited  by  Mr.  Williams  show  also  that  the 
out-relief  is  on  a  scale  somewhat  higher  than  is  usual  in  the  English  unions,  and  given: 
sometimes  without  regard  to  the  gross  income  of  the  families  relieved.  The  co-existence^ 
of  an  out-relief  policy  and  demoralising  or  insanitary  conditions  of  life  is  shown  also 
in  Mr.  Court's  supplementary  report  on  the  Brixworth  Union. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  reports  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  outdoor  paupers  are  certainly  no  worse  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  independent 
people  of  the  poorest  class. 

Mr.  Preston  Thomas  says  : — 

"  The  outdoor  paupers  are  housed  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  the  working  classes  who  live 
close  to  them  "  ; 

and,  referring  to  the  Crediton  Union :  - - 

"  The  clergymen  of  both  parishes  ....  who  seemed  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
people,  complained  much  of  the  smallness  of  the  allowance,  but  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  the  housing 
and  general  condition  of  the  recipients  of  relief  were  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  their  poor  neighbours." 

Mr.  Wethered  says  : — 
"  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  of  paupers  and  non-paupers." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lowry  says : — 

"I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  homes  of  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  are  in  any  way  worse^ 
than  those  of  their  neighbours." 

Mr.  Court  says  :  — 

"  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  standard  of  living  and  cleanliness  approaches  even  remotely  that  of  the 
average  workhouse,  but  I  believe  that  the  standard  is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  their  independent  neighbour.? 
and  that  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  action  of  guardians  and  their  officers,  the  standard  as  regards  clean- 
liness and  morality  is  considerably  higher." 

Mr.  Walsh  says  : — 
"  I  noticed  quite  a  proportionate  number  of  cases  of  overcrowding  among  the  non-paupers  "  ; 

and  Mr.  Williams,  referring  to  the  Borough  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  where  "  the  problem  is. 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  land  for  building  upon,"  says  :— 

"  The  Lonest  hardworking  colliers  and  artizans  equally  with  the  loafers  and  paupers  are  condemned  to 
spend  ^heir  lives  in  these  terrible  dens  "  ; 

and  again,  speaking  generally  : — 

"  There  is  a  large  number  of  industrious,  honest,  hardworking  and  deserving  poor  who  just  avoid  resort 
to  relief  but  .  .  .  are  obliged  to  dwell  in  surroundings  as  immoral,  insanitary  and  unsavoury  as  any  of 
those  inhabited  by  paupers,  and  often  their  struggle  for  existence  and  hardships  are  greater." 
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Indeed  the  evidence  would  indicate  that  paupers  have  in  some  instances  better 
environment  than  their  neighl)ours. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lowry  says  : — 

"  The  condition  of  houses  partly  occupied  by  the  independent  poor  was,  on  the  whole,  worse  than  that  of 
those  entirely  occupied  by  recipients  of  outdoor  relief." 

Mr.  Wethered,  referring  to  Bristol,  says  : — 

"  Comparing  the  conditions  of  life  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  with  their  neighbours  who  are  not,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  them.  If  anything,  the  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  the  better,  for  the 
i-eason  that  they  know  that  their  relief  to  some  extent  depends  upon  their  cleanline  s  and  habits  "  ; 

and,  referring  to  a  street  in  Cheltenham  : — 

"Paupers'  rooms  were  for  the  most  part  clean  and  tidy.  The  remark  does  not  apply  to  some  of  the 
other  lodgers." 

Mr.  Court,  referring  to  Kingscliffe  in  the  Oundle  Union,  rejDorts  : — ■ 
"  The  really  dirty  houses  and  the  overcrowded  houses  I  visited  are  not  in  the  occupation  of  paupers," 

Mr.  Williams  says  : — 

''There  are  paupers  who  are  comparati\-oly  much  better  off  for  food,  raiment,  and  necessaries  than  their 
neighbours.'' 

Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  referring  to  Plymouth,  says  : — 

"  The  medical  officer  of  health  considers  that  it  would  be  harder  to  find  extreme  instances  of  dirt, 
discomfort,  and  neglect  among  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  than  in  the  lower  section  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  this  opinion  was  generally  confirmed  by  the  clergy  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  have  here 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  Wethered  points  out  that  the  pauper  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
his  relief  forms  a  certain  income. 

Mr.  Preston  Thomas  says  : — 

"  There  are  several  considerations  which  may  account  for  (the  paupers)  living  more  comfortably  than 
some  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  drink  to  excess,  partly  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  so  and  partly  because  if  they  were  known  to  spend  their  money  in  the  public-house  thev  would  run  the 
risk  of  having  their  allowance  withdrawn  and  fif  having  an  order  for  the  workhouse.  And  it  is  drunkards' 
houses  that  are  made  most  unwholesome  by  neglect  and  filth,  and  the  absence  of  care  for  decent  living. 
Then,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  visits  of  the  relieving  officer  to  the  paupers  have  a  salutary  effect  both  upon 
them  and  upon  some  of  their  landlords.  They  have  a  notion  of  the  desirability  of  keeping  their  rooms  clean 
and  tidy  for  the  officer  to  see,  and  the  owner  may  bo  all  the  more  willing  to  do  repairs  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
bis  neglect  being  made  public. 

"  Another  consideration  worth  noting  is  that  the  outdoor  paupers  are  as  a  rule  the  elite  of  those  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief.  Ordinarily,  applicants  whose  conduct  and  habits  are  particularly  disreputable  do  not  receive 
out-relief,  but  an  order  for  the  workhouse,  and  they  are  often  found  on  admission  to  be  so  filthy  and 
verminous  as  to  show  that  they  have  been  living  in  conditions  far  inferior  to  tho?o  of  the  average  pauper." 

In  connection  with  the  first  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  extract,  Mr.  Williams' 
remark  "  I  found  too  much  intemperance  and  even  drunkenness  in  cases  to  which  relief 
was  being  granted  "  is  of  interest.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Williams'  report  refers  to 
unions  wdiere  out-relief  is  very  lavishly  given. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  where  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  found 
living  in  conditions  which  may  be  termed  deplorable,  the  deplorability  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  grant  made  by  the  guardians  as  to  a  relaxation  by 
the  guardians  of  the  care  which  they  should  exercise  to  offer  relief  only  in  the  form 
appropriate  to  each  particular  case,  and  particularly  to  avoid  giving  out-relief  in  cases 
>^^here  the  applicant  clearly  cannot  be  adequately  relieved  outside  the  workhouse. 

Thus  Mr.  Fleming  says  :  — 

"No  out-relief  can  teach  cleanliness  or  decency  ....  or  can  prevent  persons  in  great  poverty 
from  parting  Muth  any  article  that  they  can  turn  into  money." 

With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  relief  given,  Mr.  Court,  referring  to 
Bedford,  says  : — 

"  In  some  cases  the  margin  left  after  paying  for  rent  and  firing  is  very  little,  but  apparently  many  of 
the  old  people  prefer  the  extravagance  of  a  house  and  a  fire  to  themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  reduced 
allowance  for  food,  many  of  them  keeping  a  considerable  fire  all  day  even  in  the  summer." 

Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  speaking  of  Redruth,  says  :-- 

"The  paupers^  were  living  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  class  of  dwellings  as  their  non- 
pauper  neighbours  "  ; 

and,  with  regard  to  any  general  increase  of  relief.  Mr.  Court  says  : — 

"  The  granting  of  amounts  of  out-relief  which  would  enable  applicants  to  pay  higher  rents  or  live 
'better '  than  the  families  of  wage-earners  would  be  miscliievous  as  well  as  unjust  " 
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and,  speaking  of  Bedford  : — 

"  I  fear  that  the  first  effect  of  a  fjeneral  increase  in  the  relief  would  he  an  increase  in  rents,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  people  suffer  in  health  because  they  are  not  able  to  spend  much  on  meat.  JMilk, 
the  children  as  a  rule  do  not  like  "  ; 

and  Mr.  Fleming  says  : — 

"  If  the  guardians  would  f^ive  sheets  and  blankets  and  furniture  they  would  for  the  moment  place  the 
paupers  in  a  better  position  than  the  non-paupers  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  sheets  and  blankets  and  the 
furniture  would  disappear  and  the  need  would  begin  de  novo." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Herbert  says  : — 

"  It  is  among  the  aged  people  liv  ing  alone  that  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  is 
necessary,  as  the  relief  given  is  sometimes  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  and  they  have  practically  to  exist 
upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbours  "  ; 

and  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the  pauper  for  his  surroundings  Mr.  Court 
says  of  Northampton  : — 

"  What  dirty  and  verminous  houses  there  are,  are  such  by  reason  of  the  pei'sonal  habits  of  the  occupiers 
themselves.  That  dirty  conditions  were  not  due  to  poverty  was  obvious  from  the  many  instances  of 
cleanliness  and  filth  to  be  found  under  parallel  circumstances  as  regards  income  and  physical  ability. ' 

Mr.  A,  B.  Lowry  reports  : — 

"  In  too  many  cases  where  the  house  was  structurally  sanitary,  I  found  the  bedding  and  the  house 
generally  in  a  state  of  unnecessary  and  disgusting  dirt." 

Mr.  Williams  says  : — 

In  many  cases  I  fear  the  paupers  are  participants  in  and  abettors  of  these  foul,  insanitary  and 

degrading  conditions  Frequently  I  found  that  though  the  living  room  might  be  fairly  clean 

the  rest  of  the  house  was  a  mass  of  filth." 

Mr.  Fleming,  speaking  of  Southampton,  says  he  saw 

"  Very  few  rooms  which  might  not  have  been  clean  and  wholesome  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  clean 
and  wholesome." 

Mr.  Wethered  says  : — 

"  The  general  cleanliness  depends  largely  on  the  tenants  ....  where  insanitary  conditions  exist  it 
is  due  to  the  fault  of  the  tenants  ....  the  dislike  of  the  poorer  class  to  ventilation  was  very 
apparent.". 

Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  speaking  of  Plymouth,  says  : — 

"  Most  of  the  tenements  which  I  visited  had  a  certain  air  of  comfort  about  them  despite  extreme 
poverty,  although  a  small  proportion  were  dirty  or  untidy,  evidently  owing  to  the  personal  habits  of  their 
occupants." 

In  most  of  the  unions  reported  on  regulations  for  the  grant  of  relief  have  been 
adopted  by  the  guardians,  and  in  several  these  regulations  extend  to  the  refusal  of  relief 
where  the  applicant's  dwelling  has  been  reported  against  by  the  health  authorities,  or 
is  otherwise  known  to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  nearly  all  special  reference  is  made  i]i 
the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  to  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  home.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  neigbourhood  in  which  the  applicant  lives  is  often  considered. 

Thus  Mr.  A.  B.  Lowry  reports  : — 

"  I  gathered  from  nearly  all  the  relieving  officers  that  there  were  certain  streets  in  their  district  of  such 
a  reputation  that  an  application  for  outdoor  relief  from  a  resident  therein  could  not  meet  with  success." 

Mr.  Court  says  : — 

"  In  Hitchin  there  are  a  number  of  courts  and  yards  of  the  slum  type,  but  no  persons  on  out-relief  to 
be  found  in  them,  owing  to  the  practice  of  the  guardians  to  refuse  applications  for  out-relief  from  persons 
living  in  unsatisfactory  surroundings. 

"  In  Bedford,  again,  verj'  few  paupers  live  in  the  courts." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lowry  points  out  that  a  relieving  officer  has  not  necessarily 
any  sanitary  training  or  practice  and  has  no  official  means  of  learning  whether  a 
house  is  classed  as  insanitary  by  the  health  authority.  Further,  Mr.  Court,  speaking 
of  St.  Albans  where  the  test  applied — for  insanitary  surroundings — is  the  report  of  the 
sanitary  officer,  says  : — 

"  From  a  comparision  of  the  houses  which  I  visited  in  St.  Albans  with  those  in  other  unions  where  no 
such  regulation  has  been  formally  adopted,  this  test  does  not  seem  to  have  much  value." 

Where  relief  is  refused  to  an  applicant  on  account  of  non-compliance  with  regula- 
tions the  relieving  officer  is  usually  instructed  to  watch  the  case  and  relieve  in  kind 
if  necessity  should  arise. 
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Mr.  Court,  speatdng  of  those  regulations,  says: — 

"  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  some  boards  of  guardians,  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are 
often  made  on  the  plea  of  dealing  with  oases  on  their  merits  ;  and  in  practice  there  is  little  dirterence  between 
the  boards  which  have  adopted  regulations  and  those  which  have  not. 

Mr.  Wethered,  referring  to  Bristol,  reports  : — 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  regulations  are  not  always  adhered  to  "  ; 

and  referring  to  Cheltenham  :- - 

"The  regulations  appear  to  be  somewhat  loosely  carried  out  " ; 
and  Mr.  Fleming  says  : — 

"  How  far  such  rules  exercise  any  influence  in  practice  it  is  very  hard  to  say." 

Mr.  Williams  reports  : — 

"  The  principles  which  guide  the  guardia;ns  in  the  granting  of  relief  appear  to  be  beyond  reproach,  and 
their  regulations  are  framed  to  secure  immunity  from  conditions  of  squalor  and  depravity  to  the  recipients  of 
relief,  but  unfortunately  these  well-meant  and  well-designed  precautions  are  overridden  too  frequently  by 
considerations  of  expediency  and  the  necessity  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  where  the  paupers  absolutely 
refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse." 

Similarly,  Mr.  Bagenal  says  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  with  the  present  powers  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  various  subsections  of  '  the 
residuum  '  which  come  before  the  guardians  and  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  guardians  feel  forced  to  give 
relief  to  bad  cases  because  of  the  children  and  for  fear  of  some  allegation  of  want  of  consideration  to  destitute 
blackguards  and  drunkards  ;  " 

and  goes  on  to  enumerate  classes  of  applicants  who  should  be  compulsorily  removable 
to  an  institution. 

Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  of  "  the  thriftless  and  improvident  who  have  come  upon  the 
rates  through  their  own  improvidence  or  misconduct,"  says  : — 

"  This  class  should  undoubtedly  always  be  treated  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  guardians  are  not  always 
so  discriminating  as  they  should  be." 

A  somewhat  different  point  is  made  by  Mr.  Court  in  the  following  extract  :— 

"  Potent  factors  towards  producing  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  are  the 
views  taken  by  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  guardians  :  first,  that  the  disposal  of  the  relief  granted  by 
them  is  a  matter  for  which  not  they  but  the  recipients  are  responsible  ;  and,  secondly,  that  however  small  the 
relief  given  to  a  person  with  little  or  no  other  apparent  means  of  subsistence  it  is  no  one's  business  to  enquire 
further  if  the  applicant  is  satisfied. 

"The  first  of  these  views  ...  is  almost  an  incitement  to  a  careless  parent  to  waste  on  drink  money 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  nourishment  and  clothing  of  the  children,  while  the  second  may  m'ean  a 
bargain  between  a  parsimonious  board  of  guardians  and  liberty  or  license-loving  paupers  for  the  lowest 
terms  on  which  they  will  keep  out  of  the  workhouse." 

Mr.  Court  continues  :— 

"  Fortunately,  the  relieving  officers  as  a  rule  have  a  suflacient  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  to  make 
them  withstand  an  extreme  adoption  of  this  policy,  and  even  on  the  laxest  board  of  guardians  a  sprinkling  is 
generally  to  be  found  to  whom  the  officers  can  look  for  support." 

With  respect  to  the  non-observance  of  regulations  by  guardians,  the  practice  of  the 
Birmingham  Board  is  of  interest.  Orders  made  by  a  relief  committee  in  contravention 
of  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  parish  have  effect  only  for  a  fortnight,  all  cases  in 
which  such  orders  are  made  being  referred  for  final  decisions  to  a  central  outdoor 
relief  committee  composed  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  guardians  together  with 
members — in  practice  the  chairmen — appointed  by  the  several  relief  committees. 
Only  one  case  has  in  fact  been  so  referred  to  the  central  committee  since  the  adojDtion 
of  the  scheme  in  1895,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  of  practical  value  by  facilitating 
discussion  of  any  case  as  to  which  doubts  are  entertained  by  a  relief  committee. 

Another  point  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lowry,  namely  :  that  however  careful  the 
guardians  may  be  in  their  scrutiny  of  cases  when  first  brought  before  them,  relief  is 
usually  renewed  or  discontinued  without  reference  to  anything  except  possible  changes 
in  the  income  of  the  pauper. 
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A  class  of  case  to  which  all  the  inspectors  call  attention  is  that  of  infirm  and  des- 
titute persons  who  resolutely  refuse  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and  whose  conditions 
of  life  are  deplorable.    Of  these,  Mr.  Fleming  writes  : — 

"  No  matter  how  satisfactoiy  the  conditions  may  be,  if  the  pauper  refuse  to  accept  relief  the  relieving 
officer  must  in  some  form  or  another  grant  out-relief.  There  is  no  power  compulsorily  to  remove  a  sane 
person  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  and  a  destitute  person  may  nob  he  allowed  to  starve.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  few  very  bad  cases,  but  they  are  without  exception  those  in  which  a  positive  refusal  is  given  to  be 
removed  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lowry  says  :— 

"  The  worst  case  I  saw  was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  had  again  and  again  successfully  refused  an  order 
for  indoor  relief  "  ; 

and  Mr.  Wetliered  reports  :— 

"  There  were  .  .  instances  of  persons  who  would  be  better  in  the  workhouse  because  of  bodily 
infirmity,  or  being  unable  properly  to  look  after  themselves,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  enter." 

The  difficulty  is  one  which  is  referred  to  constantly  in  the  inspectors'  reports,  and 
Mr.  Bagenal  and  Mr.  Williams  specify  certain  classes  of  paupers  with  regard  to  whom 
a  power  of  compulsory  removal  should  be  exercised. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  pauper  is  well  put  in  a  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Herbert, 
"  In  the  workhouse  we  should  get  three  times  more  than  we  could  eat,  but  here  we  gets 
what  we  fancies."  What  the  pauper  of  the  lowest  class  "fancies"  appears  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  inspectors  to  be  very  bad  indeed  for  him  and  his  neighbours. 

The  reports,  except  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  all  bear  witness  to  the  great  and  general 
improvement  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  Houses  not  adequately  provided  with  a  water  supply  appear  to  be 
disappearing,  as  also  are  courts,  back-to-back  houses,  and  other  impediments  to  proper 
ventilation.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Court  points  out,  only  by  the  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  to 
applicants  living  in  such  surroundings  that  the  guardians  can  properly  assist  in  this 
movement.  They  do,  however,  in  some  cases  offer  an  increase  of  relief  to  cases  where 
the  growing  up  of  a  family  has  produced  overcrowding,  on  condition  of  removal  to 
roomier  lodgings.  Mr.  W ethered  refers  to  overcrowding  as  a  result  partly  of  a  dislike 
of  ventilation  and  partly  of  the  want  of  bod-clothes. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  cases  cited — particularly  in  Mr.  WilHams'  report, 
and  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bagenal,  of  the  lowest  class  of  pauper,  that  "  The  women  are  too 
often  immoral  as  well  as  unclean  and  neglectful  " — the  evidence  of  the  reports  tends  to 
show  that  immorality  is  the  exception,  no  doubt  largely  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal 
of  relief,  which  is  required  by  the  regulations  of  most  l)oards,  where  immorality  is 
suspected. 

Guardians  who  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  squalor  on  the  part  of  the 
pauper  are  not  generally  inclined  to  continue  relief  to  persons  known  to  be  immoral. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  cites  cases  which  form  exceptions  to  this  general  statement, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  apply  strictly  to  the  practice  of  the  guardians  at  Plymouth. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  as  a  result  of  this  enquiry,  that  though  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  outdoor  poor  may  be  and  sometimes  are  bad,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  bad  as 
those  of  the  independent  poor  of  the  same  class.  The  relief  may  be  small,  but  it  is 
regular ;  and,  further,  the  experience  of  the  inspectors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
almost  in  every  case  supplemented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  charity  and  by  a 
helping  hand  from  their  neighbours.  The  concluding  sentence  of  Mr.  Preston  Thomas' 
report  appears  to  express  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  other  inspectors  : — 

"  The  present  enquiry  has  impressed  me  on  the  one  hand  with  a  conviction  of  the  smallness  of  the 
balance  that  is  ordinarily  left  from  the  guardians'  allowance  after  rent  has  been  paid,  but  on  the  other  hand 
with  some  surprise  at  the  comfort  in  which  (no  douljt  owing  to  help  from  various  sources)  the  outdoor 
paupers  manage  to  live  even  where  such  allowances  are  lowest." 


Local  Government  Board, 
February^  1908. 
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BRIXWORTH  UNION. 


Since  suhmitting  the  foregoing  report,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  investigate  the  out-relief  administration  in 
the  Brixworth  Union,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to 
append  here  the  result  of  ray  enquiries. 

The  Union  contains  over  60,000  acres,  divided  among 
nearly  40  parishes,  and  has  a  diminishing  population, 
somewhat  over  13,000  in  1881,  somewhat  over  12,000  in 
1891,  and  somewhat  under  12,000  in  1901.  In  only  two 
parishes,  Brixworth  and  Moulton,  were  there  more  than 
1,000  residents  in  1901,  and  with  the  exception  of  iron- 
stone labourers  and  shoemakers  in  a  few  villages  the 
people  are  engaged  in  rural  occupations. 

This  [Tnion  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  strict 
administration  of  relief,  coupled  with  a  system  under 
which  deserving  cases  were  assisted  by  private  charity. 
A  period  folloAved  of  widespread  out-relief,  and  of  late 
years  a  modified  out-relief  policy  has  obtained.  The 
numbers  relieved  outdoors  being  about  160,  and  those 
indoors  al)Out  100, 

Eai'ly  this  year  one  of  the  guardians  endeavoured  by 
a  comparison  of  numbers  and  expenditure  in  different 
years  to  demonstrate  to  the  remainder  of  the  Board  that 
such  a  policy  does  not  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  work- 
house, but  actually  increases  the  cost  of  in-maintenance 
as  well  as  that  of  out-relief. 

The  guardians,  in  reply,  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  granting  of  out-relief  is  both  more  humane  to 
the  recipient  and  more  economical  to  the  rates  than  a 
stricter  administration.  With  a  view  to  examining  the 
conditions  on  which  these  eonclusions  were  based,  I 
visited  nearly  40  houses  in  five  of  the  most  populous 
villages,  Brixworth,  Moulton,  VValgrave,  Holcot  and 
Boughton,  inhabited  by  70  persons  out  of  the  total 
number  of  about  170  receiving  out-relicf.  As  a  result  I 
had  to  point  out  to  the  guardians — 

1.  That  in  many  cases  where  rent  had  to  be  paid  and 
the  relief  was  less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the 
workhouse,  this  economy  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
reason  of  the  great  msufEciency  of  food  in  comparison 
to  what  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  allowed,  and 
that  a  system  involving  entire  abstention  from  meat, 
bacon  and  milk— as  is  practically  necessary  where  a 
rent  of  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOid.  a  week  and  Is.  for  coal  and 
wood  have  to  be  paid  by  an  old  person  living  alone  out 
of  a  total  allowance  of  3s.  9d.  (which  is  usual  here)— is 
certainly  not  humane,  though  tlie  desire  for  freedom 
from  restrictions — encouraged  by  such  a  resolution  as 
that  passed  by  the  guardians  —may  incline  the  recipients 
to  prefer  such  partial  relief  to  admission  to  the  house. 


2.  That  it  is  not  humane  to  leave  a  bed-ridden  old 
coujjle,  of  whom  the  husband  is  paralysed  and  inconti- 
nent, to  share  one  bed  in  their  cottage,  and  that  it  is 
neither  humane,  nor  reasonable  to  allow  a  bed-ridden 
old  woman  to  occupy  by  herself,  and  with  only  such 
attendance  as  she  can  rely  on  from  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour and  grand-daughter  living  in  the  village,  the  whole 
of  a  four-roomed  cottage,  her  bedroom  being  at  the  top 
of  a  rather  awkward  staircase. 

3.  That  it  is  not  economical  to  the  ratepayers  to  allow, 
as  is  done  in  several  instances,  5s.  a  week  to  old  people 
living  with  relatives  who  should  at  least  be  able  to  keep 
them  rent  free,  if  not  to  maintain  them  altogether. 

4.  That  a  system  under  which  daughters  leave  service 
or  other  employments  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
waiting  on  an  infirm  or  bed-ridden  parent  (of  which  also 
there  are  instances  here)  and  without  extra  allowance 
by  the  guardians  for  nursing,  though  most  creditable  to 
their  filial  affection,  is  economically  unsound  as  well  as 
unfair  to  both  parent  and  child. 

5.  That  while  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  Brixworth 
and  one  or  t  wo  other  vil  lages(|or  cottages  the  guardians 
by  their  policy  enable  single  old  people  to  continue  to 
occupy  a  whole  house  of  three  or  four  room.  The  errors 
in  the  administration  of  relief  here  include  : — 

The  giving  of  insufficient  relief  to  destitute  cases. 

The  giving  of  more  relief  to  some  persons  who 
live  with  fairly  well-to-do  children,  than  to 
some  others  who  live  by  themselves  and  have 
to_  pay  rent.  (This  is  justified  on  the 
jjrinciple  of  "  dealing  with  each  case  on  its 
merits."). 

The  relief  outside  of  disabled  persons  who  should 
for  their  own  safety  or  comfort  be  in  an 
Infirmary. 

_  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  relieved  out- 
side who  are  clearly  undeserving  of  it,  is  apparently 
small  here.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  waste,  or  exiienditurc 
on  drink  ;  the  houses  as  a  rule  were  clean  though  bare, 
and  the  bedding  seemed  sufficient  and  clean,  much  above 
the  usual  town  standard  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
Sanitation  seemed  adeijuately  provided  for,  and  water 
supply  satisfactory  except  perhaps  in  Brixworth  Parish. 

E.  D.  Court, 

12  November,  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  ON  UNEMPLOYED  WORKJMEN  ACT,  1905. 


L~ORGANISATION  OF  CENTRAL  BODY  AND  DISTRESS  COMIMITTEES. 


1.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905  (5  Edw.VIL, 
c.  18)  authorises  the  establishment  of  organisations  with 
a  view  to  the  provision  of  employment  or  assistance  for 
unemployed  workmen  in  proper  cases. 

Organisation  in  London. 

2.  Sec.  1  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1905  requires  that  there 
should  be  established  in  London,  by  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  : — 

(1)  A  distress  committee  of  the  council  of  every 
metropolitan  borough,  and  of  the  common  council 
of  the  City  of  London,  and 

(2)  A  central  body  for  the  whole  of  the  adminis- 
trative County  of  Lonflon. 

3.  Each  distress  lommittee  is  to  consist  partly  of 
members  of  the  council,  partly  of  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  every  Poor  Law  union  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  borough  or  city  and  partly  of  persons  ex- 
perienced in  the  relief  of  distress.  The  central  body  is 
to  consist  partly  of  members  of  and  selected  by  the 
distress  committees  and  of  members  of  and  selected  by 
the  London  Coimty  Council,  and  partly  of  persons  co-opted 
by  the  central  body  as  additional  members,  and  partly, 
if  the  Local  Government  Board  so  order,  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Board,  but  the  number  of  co-opted 
and  nominated  members  may  not  exceed  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  the  central  body  (Sec.  1  (1)  ). 
One  member  at  least  of  the  distress  committee  or  central 
body  must  be  a  woman  (ibid). 

4.  In  any  order  made  by  the  Board  establishing  a 
central  body  or  distress  committee  xmder  the  Act,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  constitution  and  proceedings 
of  the  body  or  committee  and,  in  the  case  of  an  order 
establishing  a  central  body,  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
body  by  an  appropriate  name,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
effecting  the  transfer  of  any  property  or  liabilities  taken 
over  from  any  other  body  (Sec.  4  (1)  ). 

5.  An  order  was  issued  by  the  Board  on  September 
20th,  1905,  establishing  distress  committees  and  a  central 
body  for  London.  The  order,  together  with  a  covering 
circular  addressed  to  the  common  council  of  the  City  of 
London  and  to  the  councils  of  Metropolitan  boroughs 
and  to  boards  of  guardians  in  London  are  appended. 
The  order  prescribed  the  total  number  of  members  of 
each  distress  committee  and  the  number  of  members  to 
be  selected : — 

(1)  By  the  borough  council  or  common  council 
of  the  City  of  London  from  amongst  the  borough 
councillors  or  common  councillors. 

(2)  By  the  board  of  guardians  ;  and 

(3)  From  persons  experienced  in  the  relief  of 
distress  (of  whom  one  at  least  is  recj^uired  to  be  a 
woman). 

The  order  incorporated  the  central  body  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London."  It 
specified  the  number  of  members  of  the  central  body 
to  be  selected  by  the  London  County  Coimcil  and  by 
the  various  distress  committees  and  also  provided  for 
the  nomination  of  eight  members  by  the  Board  and  for 
the  co-option  by  the  selected  and  nominated  members 
of  eight  additional  members,  of  whom  one  at  least  is 
rec£uired  to  be  a  woman. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  order  as  to  the  term  of 
office  of  members  of  the  disti-ess  committees  and  central 
body,  the  filling  of  casual  vacancies  and  various  matters 
connected  with  the  procedure  of  the  committees  and 
of  the  central  body. 


6.  The  Local  Government  Board  are  empowered  by 
Sec.  1  (9)  of  the  Act  on  the  application  of  the  council 
of  any  borough  or  district,  adjoining  or  near  to  London, 
to  extend  by  order  the  provisions  as  to  organisation  for 
London  with  any  necessary  modifications  or  adaptations 
to  the  borough  or  district  as  if  it  were  a  Metropolitan 
borough  and  were  within  the  administrative  County  of 
London.    No  order  has  been  made  under  this  provision. 

A  list  of  the  distress  committees  constituted  under 
the  Act  for  areas  within  the  administrative  County  of 
London -is  appended. 

Organisation  outside  London. 

7.  In  the  case  of  every  municipal  borough  and  m'ban 
district  with  a  population  according  to  the  last  census 
of  not  less  than  50,000,  Sec.  2  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1905  re- 
c^uires  the  establishment  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
a  distress  committee  of  the  council  of  the  borough  or 
district  with  a  similar  constitution  to  that  of  a  distress 
committee  in  London,  and  with  the  same  powers  and 
duties,  so  far  as  applicable,  as  are  given  by  the  Act  to 
the  distress  committees  and  central  body  in  London. 

8.  An  order  was  issued  on  September  20th,  1905,  es- 
tablishing a  distress  committee  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
and  urban  districts,  ^vith  the  population  referred  to,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  A  copy 
of  the  order  and  of  the  circular  which  covered  the  order, 
addressed  to  the  councils  of  those  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  and  to  the  boards  of  guardians  of  the  Poor 
Law  unions  in  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  are 
appended. 

The  number  of  members  of  each  distress  committee 
set  up  by  the  above-mentioned  order  is  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  order  and  varies  with  the  population 
of  the  borough  or  urban  district.  The  largest  committees 
comprise  forty  members,  the  smallest  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. Each  distress  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
town  council  or  urban  district  council.  A  specified 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  members  consists  of 
members  of  the  appointing  council,  and  of  the  other 
members  -a  certain  number  must  consist  of  guardians 
selected  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  each  Poor  Law 
union  wholly  or  partly  in  the  borough  or  urban  district. 
Other  members  must  be  appointed  by  the  council  from 
outside  their  own  body,  but  from  persons  experienced 
in  the  relief  of  distress.  Of  these  last  members,  one  at 
least  must  be  a  woman. 

9.  On  the  application  of  the  council  of  any  borough 
or  urban  district  with  a  population  at  the  last  census 
of  less  than  50,000  but  not  less  than  10,000,  the  Board 
are  empowered,  by  order  under  Sec.  2  (1)  of  the  Act, 
to  establish  a  distress  committee  for  the  borough  or 
district  having  the  same  powers  and  duties,  so  far  as 
applicable,  as  are  given  by  the  Act  to  the  distress  com- 
mittees and  central  body  in  London.  Under  this  pro- 
vision orders  have  been  issued  establishing  distress 
committees  of  similar  composition  to  the  distress  com- 
mittees already  mentioned  for  the  boroughs  of  Barnsley, 
Chatham,  Cheltenham,  Dudley,  Gillingham,  Heywood, 
Middleton  and  Scarborough  and  the  urban  districts  of 
Dartford,  Edmonton,  Erith,  Gorton,  Kettering  and 
Northfleet.  The  distress  committee  for  Northfleet  was, 
however,  dissolved  by  order  on  July  15th,  1907.  A  list 
of  the  various  distress  committees  in  England  and  Wales 
is  appended. 

10.  The  Board  are  further  empowered  by  Sec.  2  (2) 
of  the  Act,  on  the  application  of  any  county  borough 
or  district  council  or  board  of  guardians,  or  if  they  think 
it  exjjedient  ^^^thout  any  such  application,  by  order  to 
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establish  in  any  county  or  part  of  a  county  a  ccjitral 
body  and  distress  committees  with  similar  constitutions 
to,  and,  subject  to  any  exceptions  made  by  the  order, 
with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  central  body 
and  distress  committees  in  London.  No  central  body 
v/ith  distress  committees  for  an  area  outside  London  has 
been  established. 

IL  Where  a  central  body  and  distress  committees 
are  not  established  for  the  whole  of  a  county  and  where 
a  distress  committee  is  not  established  for  a  county 
borough,  the  council  of  that  county  or  coimty  borough 
must  constitute  under  Sec.  2  (3)  of  the  Act  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  members'  of  the  council,  with 
power  to  co-opt  other  persons  not  exceeding  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  the  committees.    It  is  the  duty 


of  the  council  through  the  special  committee  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  labour  by  means 
of  labour  exchanges,  or  in  other  ways,  and  to  supply 
any  such  information  when  required. 

12.  The  Act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  August  11th,  1905,  unless  Parliament 
otherwise  determined.  By  the  Expiring  Laws  Continu- 
ance Act,  1908,  the  Act  has  been  continued  in  force 
until  December  31st,  1905'. 

13.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  portion  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  body  for  London  or  of 
the  distress  committees  outside  London  and  of  the  portion 
of_  the  country  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  central 
body  or  distress  committee  : — 


Area  in  Statute  acres. 
(Census  of  1901). 

Population  (estimated  in 
middle  of  1906). 

England  and  Wales  ------- 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  body  for 
London  or  of  the  distress  committees  outside 

Not  under  jurisdiction  of  a  central  body  or  distress 

37,327,479 

637,806 
36,689,673 

34,547,016 

16,341,533 
18,205,483 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  one  fifty-eighth  of  the  area     a  central  body  or  distress  committee  constituted  under 
of  England  and  Wales  and  rather  less  than  one-half  of     the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
the  estimated  population  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
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14.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  distress  committee  in  London 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
labour  within  their  area,  and  if  required  by  the  central 
body  to  receive,  inquire  into,  and  discriminate  between 
applications  from  unemployed  persons  (Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  Sec.  1  (2)  ).  They  must  be  satisfied 
that  an  applicant  has  resided  in  London  for  such  jjeriod 
not  less  than  twelve  months  immediately  before  his 
application  as  the  central  body  fix  as  a  residential  quali- 
fication (ibid.).    If  the  distress  committee  are  satisfied  :— 

(1)  That  an   applicant  is   honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work  ; 

(2)  That  he  is  temporarily  imable  to  do  so  from 
exceptional  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  and 

(3)  That  his  case  is  capable  of  more  suitable  treat- 
ment under  the  Act  than  under  the  Poor  Law ; 

they  may  endeavour  to  find  work  for  the  applicant,  or 
may  refer  the  case  to  the  central  body,  but  they  cannot 
themselves  provide  or  contribute  towards  the  provision 
of  work  for  any  unemployed  person  (Sec.  1  (3)  ). 

15.  The  central  body  are  required  to  superintend, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  co-ordinate  the  action  of  the 
distress  committees  and  aid  the  efforts  of  those  commit- 
tees by  establishing,  taking  over,  or  assisting  labour 
exchanges  and  eraplojonent  registers  and  by  the  collec- 
tion of  information  and  otherwise  as  they  think  fit  fSec 
1(4)).  J  \  ■ 

16.  The  central  body  may  exercise  the  followinc^ 
powers : —  ° 

(1)  They  may  themselves  provide  temporary  work 
for  the  applicant  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best 
calculated  to  put  him  in  a  position  to  obtain  regular 
work  or  other  means  of  supporting  himself  (Sec.  1 
(5)). 

(2)  They  may  contribute  towards  the  iwovision 
by  other  bodies  of  temporary  work  (ibid.). 

(3)  They  may  purchase  or  hire  land  or  establish 
farm  colonies  and  may  provide  temporary  accom- 
modation for  persons  for  whom  v.-ork  upon  the  land 
is  iirovided  (Sec.  4  (3)  (h)  (r)  ). 

(4)  They  may  assist  the  applicani.  by  aiding  his 
emigration  or  removal  to  another  area  with  any 
of  his  dependants  (ibid.). 


But  the  powers  must  all  be  exercised  subject  to  any 
regulation  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  a  given  power  may  be  exer- 
cised (  s&e  Sec.  4  (3)  (d)  ). 

17.  The  jH-ovision  of  temporary  work  or  other  assistance 
under  the  Act  for  any  person  does  not  disentitle  him  to  be 
registered  or  to  vote  as  a  parliamentary,  county  or 
parochial  elector  or  as  a  burgess  (Sec.  1  (7)  ). 

18.  Where  a  distress  committee  is  established  under 
Sec.  2  (1)  of  the  Act  for  a  municipal  borough  or  urban 
district  outside  London,  the  sub-section  invests  the 
distress  committee  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
central  body  in  London,  and  the  distress  committee 
therefore  exercise  the  duties  and  powers  of  a  central 
body  as  well  as  those  of  a  distress  committee. 

It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  any  power 
referred  to  in  this  Memorandum  as  being  exerciseable 
by  a  central  body  is  in  the  case  of  an  area  outside  the 
administrative  County  of  London  exercised  by  any 
distress  committee  established  under  Sec.  2  (I)  of  the 
Act  for  any  borough  or  other  urban  district. 

19.  The  Regulations  which  were  issued  by  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  poAvers  and  duties  of  central  bodies 
and  distress  committees  and  which  are  still  in  force  are 
contained  in  the  Regulations  (Organisation  for  Unem- 
ployed), 1905,  and  the  Amending  Regulations  (Organisa- 
tion for  Unemployed),  1906.  By  the  latter  Regulations 
the  form  of  record-paper  to  be  used  by  an  applicar.t  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  was  modified.  A  copy  of  these 
Regulations  is  appended,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
circulars  which  accompanied  them. 

20.  In  so  far  as  the  Regulations  confer  powers  or 
impose  conditions  upon  the  exercise  of  powers  exercise- 
able  by  a  central  body,  where  a  central  body  with  dis- 
tress committees  acting  under  them  has  been  established 
under  the  Act,  they  are  drawn  so  as  to  apply  primarily 
to  the  central  body,  but  Art.  X.  extends  the  Regulations 
with  the  necessary  adaptations  to  every  distress  com- 
mittee having  the  povsers  of  a  central  body.  It  will  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  where  in  those  paragraphs  of 
this  aiemorandum  in  which  tlie  effect  of  the  Regulations 
is  set  out,  a  power  is  stated  to  be  exerciseable  by  a  central 
body,  the  power  may  be  exercised  by  a  distress  coBi- 
mittee  with  the  powers  of  a  central  body  unless  it  be 
otherwise  stated. 
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Investigation  by  Distress  Committees. 

21.  The  procedure  contemplated  by  the  Eegiilations 
is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  An  applicant  must  make  his  application  in 
person  to  an  officer,  member,  or  other  person 
authorised  to  receive  and  investigate  applications 
(Art.  II.  (1)  (i.)  ). 

(2)  He  must,  if  so  required,  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  distress  committee  or  sub-committee  (ibid.). 

(3)  He  must  answer  all  questions  put  to  him  and 
must  supply  all  information  required  by  the  com- 
mittee or 'sub-committee  or  by  an  authorised  person 
with  respect  to  himself  or  any  of  his  dependants, 
or  with  respect  to  any  other  matters  concerning 
which  information  may  be  recpiired  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  or  any  Regulations  under  it  (Art.  II.  (1) 
(ii.)  ). 

If  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  answer 
to  a  question,  or  the  information  supplied  by  an 
applicant  on  a  material  matter  is  false  to  his  know- 
ledge, the  committee  must  make  and  keep  a  suitable 
record  of  the  case,  and  unless  they  cancel  the  record 
for  good  cause  shown  to  them  the  person  will  cease 
to  be  qualified  to  receive  assistance  (Art.  II.  (4)  ). 

(4)  A  person  authorised  by  the  distress  committee 
must  visit  and  make  inquiries  at  the  home  of  the 
applicant  for  the  verification  of  the  statements 
made  by  him.  The  authorised  person  must  also, 
where  the  circumstances  so  require,  with  the  same 
object  communicate  with  any  board  of  guardians 
or  other  body,  authority  or  jjerson  able  to  supply 
useful  information  with  respect  to  the  applicant 
(Art.  II.  (1)  (iii.) ). 

(5)  A  record-paper  is  to  be  kept  in  respect  of 
every  case  in  which  the  distress  committee  receive, 
inquire  into,  or  entertain  an  application  under  the 
Act,  and  in  the  case  of  each  applicant  the  distress 
committee  must  call  for  the  record-paper  in  use  in 
relation  to  the  case  and  must  satisfy  themselves  : — 

(a)  That  the  applicant  is  of  good  character- 

(&)  That  he  has  not  from  any  source  sufficient 
means  to  maintain  himself  and  his  dependants. 

(c)  That  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  during 
the  period  of  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  application,  in  receipt 
of  relief  (other  than  medical  relief)  at  the  cost 
of  the  poor  rate. 

{d)  That  he  has  not  in  two  successive  periods 
of  twelve  months  immediai-ely  preceding  the 
date  of  the  application  been  emploj^ed  on  work 
provided  by  a  central  body,  or  by  a  distress 
committee  outside  London  having  the  powers 
of  a  central  body,  or  on  work  towards  the  pro- 
vision of  which  a  central  body  or  sucli  a  dis- 
tress committee  have  contributed  ;  and 

(e)  That  his  case  is  in  other  resjDects  one 
which  the  distress  committee,  with  due  ob- 
servance of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  may 
properly  entertain  (Art.  II.  (I)  (iv.)  ). 

The  form  of  I'ecord-paper  noAV  in  use  was  prescribed 
by  the  Amending  Regulations  (Organisation  for  Unem- 
ployed), 1908,  and  is  appended. 

For  form  of  record-paper,  see  papers  handed  in  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Maynard,  Vol.  VIII.,  App.  LXXXVII.  (A.) 
and  (B.). 

22.  The  proviso  to  Sec.  1  (2)  of  the  Act  expressly 
provides  that  a  distress  committee  shall  not  entertain  an 
application  from  any  person  unless  they  are  satisfied  that 
he  has  resided  in  London  for  such  period,  not  being  less 
than  twelve  months,  immediately  before  the  application, 
as  the  central  body  fix  as  a  residential  qualification,  and 
this  proviso  will  also  apply  to  any  borough  or  urban 
district  for  which  a  distress  committee  is  constituted 
under  Sec.  2  (1)  of  the  Act,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
area  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  for  London.  Under 
Paragraph  (iv.)  (e)  of  Art.  II.  (1)  of  the  Regulations, 
quotiid  aliove,  it  is  the  duty  of  t)ie  oommittee  to  satisfy 
th^iselves  tliat  this  jiroliibition  is  not  infringed,  and 
also  that  the  conditions  mentioned  in  Sec.  1  (3)  of  the 
Act  are  fulfilled,  viz.  : — 


(1)  That  the  applicant  is  honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work. 

(2)  That  he  is  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  from 
exceptional  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control 
and 

(3)  That  his  case  is  cajjaTjle  of  more  suitable 
treatment  under  the  Act  than  imder  the  Poor  Law. 

23.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  distress  committee 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  entertain  an  application 
made  to  them  hy  a  person  who  satisfies  the  prescribed 
conditions,  but  Art.  II.  (2)  of  the  Regulations  provides 
that  certain  cases  shall  be  treated  by  the  committee  in 
preference  to  others  of  a  different  character.  A  case  to 
be  treated  preferentially  must  be  that  of  an  applicant 
as  to  whom  the  committee  have  not  only  satisfied  them- 
selves that  he  complies  with  the  conditions  already 
mentioned  but  have  also  satisfied  themselves : — 

"  (a)  That  in  the  past  he  has  been  regularly 
employed,  has  resided  in  their  area  for  a  continuous 
period  of  twelve  months  at  the  least  and  has  been 
well  conducted  and  thrifty. 

"  (&)  That  at  the  time  of  his  application  he  has 
a  wife,  child  or  other  dependant. 

"  (c)  That,  in  respect  of  age  and  physical  ability, 
he  is  qualified  for  such  work  as  the  distress  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  obto.in." 

24.  If  the  distress  committee  are  satisfied  that  the 
case  of  an  applicant  is  one  in  which  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions are  complied  with,  they  may  endeavour  to  obtain 
work  for  him.  If,  however,  they  think  that  the  case  is 
one  for  treatment  by  the  central  body  rather  than  by 
themselves  they  may  refer  the  case  to  that  body,  and  in 
this  way  the  distress  committee  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  cases  of  applicants  for  whom  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
ivork,  but  for  whom  they  think  that  work  should,  if 
possible,  be  provided.  In  no  case,  however,  can  a  dis- 
tress committee  without  the  powers  of  a  central  body 
provide  or  contribute  towards  the  provision  of  work  for. 
any  unemployed  person,  i.e.,  either  employ  him  themselves 
or  make  any  pajrment  in  respect  of  his  emplojmient  by 
others.  But  if  the  distress  committee  possess  the 
powers  of  a  central  body  they  may  provide  work  for  the 
applicant  or  exercise  any  of  the  other  powers  conferred  on 
a  central  body  by  the  Act. 

Effect  of  Relief  from  the  Poor  Rate. 

25.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  condition 
imposed  by  Art.  II.  (1)  (iv.)  (c)  of  the  Regulations  dis- 
qualifying an  applicant  who  is  or  who  has  been  during 
the  period  of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  his  application  in  receipt  of  relief  (other  than 
medical  relief)  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  hardship  to  persons  who  had  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  relief  in  the  winter  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Act  was  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
provision,  and  temporary  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
Board  under  which  a  distress  committee,  if  so  authorised 
by  the  central  body,  might  entertain  applications  in 
deserving  cases  of  this  nature.  Where  a  distress  com- 
mittee possessed  the  pov,-ers  of  a  central  body,  the  consent 
of  the  Board  was  required  to  enable  the  distress  com- 
mittee to  entertain  the  application. 

Two  sets  of  temporary  re'gulations  were  issued,  the 
temporary  regulations  of  December  6th,  1905,  being 
superseded  by  the  temporary  regulations  issued  on 
January  13th,  1906.  The  latter  regulations  expired 
from  and  after  October  10th,  1906,  and  at  the  present 
date  Art.  II.  (1)  (iv.)  (c)  of  the  main  Regulations  of  1905 
governs  the  disqualification  of  applicants  by  the  receipt 
of  relief  from  the  poor  rate. 

A  copy  of  the  tenrporary  regulations  of  1905  and 
1906  and  of  the  circulars  covering  the  regulations  are 
appended. 

Power  of  Providing  or  Contributing  to 
Provision  of  TEMroRARY  Work. 

26.  Tlie  various  powcx's  jiossessed  by  a  central  body 
in  relation  to  an  applicant  referred  to  them  by  the  dis- 
tress committee  are  set  out  in  Par.  16  of  this  Memorandum. 
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As  regards  the  power  of  providing  or  contributing 
towards  the  provision  of  temporary  work  for  an  applicant, 
several  important  conditions  are  imposed  on  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  by  Art.  V.  of  the  Regulations.  These 
conditions  require  that  the  work  shall  be  of  actual  and 
substantial  utility,  that  effectual  supervision  shall  be 
exercised,  that  each  person  employed  in  the  work  shall 
perform  his  task  with  diligence  and  efficiency,  and  that 
continuous  occupation  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  afforded. 
Pars,  (e)  (/)  and  {g)  of  Art.  V.  (1)  provide  for  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  depend- 
ants of  the  worker  during  his  absence  from  home  on  the 
work.  Facilities  for  obtaining  regular  work  or  other 
means  of  support  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  worker  by  the 
central  body,  and  aid  in  the  shape  of  temporary  work 
is  to  cease  if  the  person  employed  neglects  to  make  use 
of  these  facilities.  Art.  V.  (iv.)  provides  that  the  central 
body  may  put  an  end  at  any  time  to  the  provision  of 
temporary  work  for  a  person,  and  shall  in  no  case  con- 
tinue the  provision  of  temporary  work  for  more  than 
sixteen  weeks  in  any  period  of  twelve  months  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

27.  The  power  of  contributing  towards  the  provision 
of  temporary  work  can  only  be  exercised  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  work  will  be  provided  by  a  local  authority 
or  public  body  (Art.  V.  (v.)  ).  The  Board  have  pointed 
out  that  whilst  this  Regulation  would  preclude  a  con- 
tribution by  the  central  body  towards  the  provision  of 
temporary  work  where  work  is  provided  by  a  private 
person,  it  is  not  intended  to  impl}'  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  work  to  be  done  by  the  central  body  for  a 
private  person.  But  in  any  such  case  the  central  body 
must  themselves  provide  the  work,  i.e.,  they  must  be 
the  employers  and  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  the 
employment  as  between  themselves  and  the  persons 
employed. 

28.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  powers  enabling  a  central 
body  to  provide  or  to  contribute  to  the  provision  of 
temporary  work  do  not  extend  to  payments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  persons  out  of  work,  unless  the  payment 
consists  of  remuneration  for  work  done.  A  central  body 
cannot  give  "  relief  "  to  an  imemployed  person. 

Farm  Colonies  ;    Temporary  Accommodation  ; 
Purchase  of  Land. 

29.  The  conditions  under  which  the  central  body  may 
proceed  to  establish  a  farm  colony,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board,  or  to  provide  temporary  accommodation, 
with  the  like  consent,  for  persons  working  on  land  will 
be  found  in  Arts.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  Regulations. 

30.  Land  may  be  pui'chased  by  agreement  or  taken 
on  lease  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  by  the  central  body, 
witli  the  consent  of  the  Board  xmder  Art.  X.  of  the  Regu- 
lations, and  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  land 
by  a  central  body.  As  the  distress  committees  with  the 
powers  of  central  bodies  established  in  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  imder  Sec.  2  (1 )  of  the  Act  are  not  corporate 
bodies.  Art.  XXI.  of  the  Regulations  adapts  Art.  X.  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  land  purchased  or  taken  on 
lease  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  being  acquired  by  the 
town  council  or  urban  district  coimcil  by  whom  the 
distress  committee  are  appointed. 


XIX. — Continued. 

31.  A  central  body  may  raise  a  loan  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  under  Art.  XVIII.  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  costs  of  purchasing  land  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  loan  would  be  raised  by  any 
distress  committee  having  the  powers  of  a  central  body, 
notwithstanding  the  adaptation  previously  referred  to 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  land. 

Donations. 

32.  A  donation  of  money  or  other  property  may  be 
accepted  by  a  central  body  imder  Art.  XIV.  of  the  Regu- 
lations, subject  to  the  condition  that  the  money  or  other 
property  shall  be  used  or  applied  for  the  said  purposes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  compliance  in  all  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  of  any  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  also  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  money  or  property  shall  not  be  used  or  applied 
for  any  other  purposes.  All  money  or  other  property 
accepted  by  the  central  body  is  to  be  administered 
accordingly. 

Emigration. 

33.  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  Regulations,  subject 
to  which  the  central  body  may  aid  the  emigration  of  an 
unemployed  person  and  any  of  his  dependants,  require 
that  the  central  body  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  such 
persons  will  be  conveyed  to  and  received  at  the  place  of 
destination  in  circumstances  which  will  secure  or  facilitate 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  the  un- 
employed person  shall  be  put  in  a  position  to  obtain  regular 
work,  or  other  means  of  supporting  himself  and  any  of  his 
dependants  who  accompany  him  (Art.  III.  (I)  ). 

A  preference  is  to  be  given  by  the  central  body  to 
any  applicant  who  satisfies  them  that  he  is  qualified  for 
employment  in  agriculture  (Art.  III.  (2)  ). 

Removal  to  Another  Area. 

34.  The  conditions  under  which  the  central  body  may 
aid  the  removal  to  another  area  of  an  unemployed  person 
and  any  of  his  dependants  are  embodied  in  Art.  IV.  of 
the  Regulations,  and  are  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  The  unemployed  person  and  a  dependant  of 
the  imemployed  person  can  only  be  aided  to  remove 
to  an  area  in  England  or  Wales. 

(ii.)  The  central  body  must  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  unemployed  person  whose  removal  to  another 
area  is  to  be  aided  will,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
destination,  be  put  at  once  in  a  position  to  obtain 
regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting  himself 
and  any  of  his  dependants  who  accompany  him, 
and  that  suitable  dwelling  accommodation  for  the 
person  or  persons  to  be  removed  can  be  provided. 

(iii. )  The  central  body  must  also  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  regular  work  which  the  unemployed  person 
will  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  will  be  of  such  dura- 
tion, or  that  the  facilities  for  other  regular  employ- 
ment will  be  such  as  to  afford  every  reasonable 
expectation,  that  the  persons  whose  removal  is  to 
be  aided  will  not  become  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  twelve  months 
after  the  removal. 


IIL— FINANCE. 


Expenses  of  Central  Body  and  Distress  Committees. 

35.  Sub-section  (6)  of  Sec.  1  of  the  Act  provides  that 
any  expenses  of  the  Central  Body  for  London,  and  such 
of  the  expenses  of  the  distress  committees  as  are  incurred 
with  the  consent  of  the  central  body,  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  central  fimd  under  the  management  of  the  central 
body.  This  fimd  is  to  be  supplied  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions given  for  the  purpose,  and  by  contributions 
made  on  the  demand  of  the  central  body  by  the  common 
council  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  council  of  each 
metropolitan  borough  in  proportion  to  rateable  value. 
No  contribution  by  a  council,  however,  must  in  any  year 
exceed  the  amoxmt  which  would  be  produced  Tiy  a  rate 
of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  calculated  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  city  or  borough,  or  such  higher  rate  not 
exceeding  one  penny,  as  the  Board  may  approve. 


36.  The  resources  of  the  Central  Body  for  London 
consist,  therefore  : — • 

(1)  Of  the  contributions  from  rates  paid  by  each 
borough  council  and  the  common  council  of  the 
city. 

(2)  Volmitary  contributions. 

The  latter  receipts  have  been  supplemented  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  by 
grants  made  to  the  central  body  from  the  Queen's  Fund 
for  the  Unemployed,  and  by  sums  paid  by  the  Board  from 
the  grants  made  by  Parliament  for  contributions  in  aid 
of  expenses  under  the  Act  during  the  financial  years 
1906-7  and  1907-8. 

A  grant  has  also  been  voted  in  aid  of  these  expenses 
during  the  year  1908-9. 
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37.  As  regards  the  contributions  from  rates,  the  pro- 
viso to  Sec.  1  (6)  of  the  Act  enacts  that  a  separate  account 
shall  be  kept  of  all  sums  supplied  by  the  contributions  of 
the  councils,  and  that  no  expenses  except  those  expressly- 
mentioned  are  to  be  paid  out  of  this  account.  The 
expenses  which  may  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rate  con- 
tribution accoimt  are  confined  to  the  following  : — 

(1)  Establishment  charges  of  the  central  body 
and  the  distress  committees,  including  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  labour  exchanges 
and  employment  registers  and  in  the  collection  of 
information. 

(2)  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  central  body 
in  aiding  the  emigration  or  removal  to  another 
area  of  an  unemployed  person  and  any  of  his  de- 
pendants ;  and 

(3)  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  central  body  in 
relation  to  the  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board,  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Under  Sub-section  (6)  of  Sec.  1  of  the  Act  only  such 
•of  the  expenses  of  the  distress  committees  as  are  incurred 
with  the  consent  of  the  central  body  will  be  payable  by 
that  body.  Any  other  expenses  properly  incurred  by 
a  distress  committee  must  be  defrayed  by  the  council 
by  whom  they  are  appointed. 

38.  Under  the  above  provisions  as  applied  by  Sec.  2 
(4)  of  the  Act  to  the  case  of  a  borough  or  urban  district 
outside  London  for  which  there  is  a  distress  committee 
with  the  powers  of  a  central  body,  the  expenses  of  the 
committee  are  payable  out  of  a  fund  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  committee,  the  fund  being  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  by  contributions  from  the 
local  rate,  limited  as  above  mentioned,  made  by  the 
•council  appointing  them.  The  expenses  which  can  be 
defrayed  from  the  rate  contribution  are  limited  to  the 
expenses  mentioned  in  the  proviso  to  Sec.  1  (6)  of 
which  the  effect  is  given  above. 

Audit  of  Accounts. 

39.  The  accounts  of  the  Central  Body  for  London  and 
of  the  distress  committees  for  boroughs  and  urban  dis- 
tricts outside  London  are  audited  by  the  district  auditors, 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  under  Art. 
XVL  of  the  Regulations,  together  with  the  accounts  of 
the  officers  of  these  authorities.  A  copy  of  the"  Board's 
order  of  June  13th,  1906,  prescribing  a  form  of  financial 
statement  to  be  prepared  by  distress  committees  with  the 
powers  of  a  central  body,  is  appended,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  circular  covering  the  order. 

A  form  was  also  prescribed  for  the  Central  Body  for 
London. 

The  Queen"s  Fund  for  the  Unemployed. 

40.  In  November,  1905,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions 
to  a  fund  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed. 
At  the  outset  it  was  proposed  that  the  fund  should  be 
paid  over  to  and  disbursed  by  the  central  bodies  and 
■distress  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  December, 
1905,  a  modification  was,  however,  made  in  the  scheme, 
whereby  future  subscribers  were  allowed  to  give  dis- 
cretionary subscriptions  to  be  applied  through  the  medium 
of  charitable  agencies,  in  assisting  deserving  cases  of  an 
exceptional  character  which  were  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Unemplo}'ed  Workmen  Act.  Subscriptions  to 
Her  Majesty's  Fund  could  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed  either  in  London  or  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  fund  realised  a  sum  of  £L53,635,  of 
which  £3,192  was  subscribed  to  the  discretionary  fund, 
£33,567  was  ear-marked  for  London  generally,  £1,100 
for  particular  localities  and  £9,690  for  particular  societies 
such  as  the  Church  Army  or  the  Salvation  Army.  A 
subscription  of  10,000  guineas  was  made  to  the  fund  by 
Lady  Strathcona,  of  which  £9,450  was  to  be  applied  in 
assisting  unemployed  persons  to  emigrate  to  the  North- 
West  of  Canada,  and  £1,050  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
deserving  persons  who  were  unable  to  find  employment. 
The  simas  paid  into  the  fund  also  included  the  proceeds 
of  a  collection  made  in  places  of  worship  on  Sunday, 
January  14th,  1906,  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen.  The 
collection  produced  a  sum  of  £4,224,  and  this  amount 
was  paid,  in  accordance  with  Her  Majesty's  wish,  to  the 
Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  alleviation 
of  deserving  cases  of  distress. 


41.  For  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  the  author- 
ities constituted  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
so  much  of  the  fund  as  was  not  ear-marked  or  subscribed 
for  special  purposes,  a  committee  M'as  formed  consisting 
of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  tl  e 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
the  Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  Household  (Earl  de  Grej'), 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  liOndon. 

42.  The  amoimt  available  for  distribution  by  the  com- 
mittee was  £91,361,  of  which  £78,688  was  allocated  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  balance  was  divided  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  sum  allocated  to  England  and 
Wales  \\as  paid  by  instalments  to  the  Central  Body  for 
London  and  the  various  distress  committees  outside 
London,  with  the  exception  of  so  much  of  the  amount  as 
was  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  admiiiistering  tlie 
fund.  The  first  and  second  instalments  of  the  grants  were 
apportioned  mainly  on  the  basis  of  population,  but  in 
making  their  final  grants  regard  was  had  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  locality,  so  far  as  they  could  be  brought 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  such  as  the  date 
on  which  the  distress  committees  began  work,  the  number 
of  applications,  the  local  volimtary  contributions,  the 
efforts  made  to  obtain  work  for  applicants  througli  ordin- 
ary channels,  emigration  work,  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  work  provided  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  state 
of  trade  in  the  district.  Special  grants  were  also  paid  to 
the  Central  Body  for  London  and  to  the  distress  committee 
for  West  Ham  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  farm 
colonies  provided  by  these  bodies. 

43.  Any  sum  received  by  a  central  body  or  distress 
committee  in  England  and  Wales  could  only  be  applied 
by  the  central  body  or  distress  committee  for  the  pur- 
poses authorised  by  the  Act  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Regulations. 

Parliamentary  Grants. 
The  Grant  for  1906-7. 

44.  A  grant  of  £200,000  was  voted  by  Parliament 
during  the  financial  year  ending  on  ^lareh  31st,  1907, 
for  contributions  in  aid  of  expenses  under  the  Act. 

Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  £120,000  was  allocated  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  distress  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  sums  of  £10,000  and  £11,050  were  allocated 
to  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively  for  disbursement  in  those  countries.  As  the 
sum  of  £141,050,  thus  allocated  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  three  departments  by  whom 
the  grant  was  administered,  an  allocation  of  the  balance 
of  the  grant  amounting  to  a  sum  of  £58,950  was  im- 
necessary. 

45.  Of  the  £120,000  allocated  for  disbursement  in 
England  and  Wales,  sums  amounting  to  £105,420  were 
paid  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  and  to  various  distress 
committees  outside  London. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Board  in  the  administration  of  the  grant.  The  policy 
adopted  was  that  a  grant  should  be  paid  onl}^  in  aid  of 
a  scheme  of  work  of  actual  and  substantial  utility  in  the 
execution  of  which  unemployed  persons  whose  applica- 
tions had  been  investigated  by  the  distress  committees 
could  be  given  employment. 

46.  Upon  the  application  of  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London,  grants  were  paid  to  them  in  aid  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  their  farm  colon}^  for  the  un- 
employed at  Hollesley  Bay,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  reclaiming 
inundated  land  at  Fambridge  (Essex)  by  rebuilding  a 
river  wall,  and  of  excavating  land  at  the  Garden  City, 
Letchworth.  The  works  at  Fambridge  and  at  Letchworth 
were  to  be  executed  by  unemployed  persons  whose 
applications  had  been  investigated  by  the  distress  com- 
mittees in  London.  Grants  were  also  paid  in  aid  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  certain  workrooms  for  unemployed 
women  established  by  the  central  body.  At  a  later  date, 
grants  were  paid  to  the  central  body  to  enable  them  to 
defray  the  wages  of  unemployed  persons  engaged  upon 
work  in  Hyde  Park,  Richmond  Park,  and  in  parks  under 
the  management  of  the  London  County  Council.  A 
grant  was  also  paid  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  laying  out 
of  Brunswick  Square,  Camberwell,  by  persons  registered 
under  the  Act. 
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The  various  grants  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  amounted  to  £48,865- 
^rhe  amount  paid  in  respect  of  each  purpose  will  be  found 
in  the  statement  which  is  appended.  In  most  instances 
the  grants  were  paid  to  the  Central  Body  by  instalments. 

47.  Upon  October  12th,  1906,  the  Board  addressed 
a  Circular  (No.  1)  to  twenty- three  provincial  distress 
committees  offering  to  consider  an  application  from  each 
of  them  for  a  grant,  should  the  committee  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  assistance.  In  the  event  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  being  made,  the  distress  committee 
were  invited  to  submit  particulars  of  a  scheme  of  work 
suitable  for  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  together 
with  the  nurtiber  of  applicants  for  employment  in  respect 
of  whom  the  distress  committee  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  they  were  qualified  for  assistance  under  the  Act. 
The  amount  of  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  account  and  other  particulars 
were  also  asked  for. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  the  distress  committees  of 
those  localities  only  in  which  it  appeared  probable  that 
assistance  would  be  required  in  meeting  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary  work. 

On  the  same  day,  a  Circular  (No.  2)  was  addressed 
to  the  remainder  of  the  distress  committees  informing 
them  that  upon  the  information  available  the  Board 
did  not  propose  to  pay  a  grant  to  the  committee.  Copies 
of  these  circulars  are  annexed. 

48.  A  scheme  of  work  suitable  for  aid  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  was  submitted  by  most  of  the  distress 
committees  to  whom  Circular  No.  1  was  sent.  The 
majority  of  the  schemes  submitted  as  suitable  for  exe- 
cution by  unemployed  persons  were  for  the  improvement 
of  a  public  park  or  recreation  ground. 

Other  schemes  of  work  brought  fo^^^■ard  related  to 
such  matters  as  the  construction  of  ponds  or  baths  for 
swimming,  the  improvement  or  protection  from  floods 
of  corporate  property,  the  straightening  of  the  channel 
and  the  culverting  of  streams  draining  a  district,  the 
digging  of  land  at  sewage  farms,  and  the  construction 
'Of  works  of  sewerage. 

The  distress  committee  for  Leeds  submitted  a  scheme 
for  the  afforestation  of  land  situate  in  the  Washburn 
Valley  adjoining  the  water  reservoirs  of  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds.  An  application  was  received  from  the  distress 
committee  for  West  Ham  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  their  farm  colony  at  South  Ockenden 
(Essex),  in  addition  to  an  application  for  a  grant  in 
respect  of  other  schemes  of  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
distress  committee. 

49.  After  plans  and  particulars  of  a  scheme  of  work 
had  been  forwarded  by  a  distress  committee,  an  inspector 
was  in  many  instances  directed  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  work. 

50.  Ordinarily  the  works  aided  were  executed  by  the 
town  council  or  urban  district  council,  and  were  super- 
vised by  the  surveyor  or  other  officer  of  the  council,  the 
persons  to  be  employed  on  so  much  of  the  work  as  was 
suitable  for  execution  by  the  unemployed  being  selected 
by  the  distress  committee. 

Where  a  grant  was  applied  for  in  aid  of  works  of  which 
the  cost  would  ordinarily  be  defrayed  by  the  to'wn  council 
or  urban  district  council  from  their  own  resources,  the 
grant  made  was,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the  excess  upon  the 
cost  of  the  work  estimated  as  likely  to  arise  by  reason 
of  the  employment  on  the  work  of  unskilled  persons 
selected  by  the  distress  committee.  The  remainder  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  was  either  defrayed  by  the  town 
coimcil  or  urban  district  council  from  the  local  rate,  or 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan,  if  the  jnirpose  of  the  work 
was  one  for  which  the  council  were  empowered  to  borrow 
money. 

51.  A  number  of  applications  for  a  grant  were  made  by 
those  distress  committees  to  whom  the  circular  (No.  2) 
liad  be^n  sent,  intimating  that  it  was  not  proposed  that 
a'  grant  should  be  paid  to  them.  In  most  of  these  cases 
it  was  considered  that  the  amount  of  distress  arising 
from  want  of  employment  was  not  of  so  exceptional  a 
character  as  to  justify  an  alteration  in  the  view  expressed 
in  the  circular.  But  in  some  instances  the  distress 
committee  satisfied  the  Board  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  employment  made^to  them  during  the  winter  of 
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1906-7  was  sufficiently  large  to  justify  assistance  being 
given  from  the  grant,  and  the  distress  committee  were 
invited  to  submit  a  scheme  of  work  suitable  for  aid  from 
this  source. 

The  scheme  of  work  was  then  considered  and  if  it  was 
found  to  be  of  actual  and  substantial  utility  and  suitable 
for  aid  from  the  grant,  a  pa3rment  was  made  towards  the 
cost  of  the  work. 

52.  On  January  29th,  1907,  the  Board  sent  forms  to 
each  distress  committee  outside  London  in  which  par- 
ticulars were  to  be  entered  of  the  operations  of  the  dis- 
tress committee  during  the  winter  of  1906-7. 

It  appeared  from  the  returns  thus  obtained  that  the- 
distress  committees  of  fourteen  boroughs  and  of  two 
other  urban  districts  had,  up  to  the  date  of  the  return, 
considered  it  unnecessary  during  the  irinter  of  1906-7 
to  reopen  the  register  of  applicants  and  to  invite  applica- 
tions from  unemployed  persons  for  assistance  under  the- 
Act.  The  returns  also  disclosed  the  fact  tliat  in  the- 
majority  of  boroughs  and  urban  districts  the  amount  of 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  received  by  the  distress 
committee  in  aid  of  their  work  was  inconsiderable. 

53.  Payments  out  of  the  Parliament  arj^  grant  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  emigration  of  unemployed 
persons  in  the  cases  of  the  distress  committees  for  Leyton, 
Walthamstow,  and  West  Ham. 

54.  Particulars  showing  the  amount  of  each  jmyment 
from  the  grant  in  1906-7,  its  purpose,  and  the  name  of  the 
distress  authority  to  whom  it  was  paid  will  be  found  in 
the  Statement  appended  to  this  Memorandum. 

The  Grants  for  1907-8  and  1908-9. 

55.  A  grant  of  £200,000  was  again  voted  by  Parliament 
in  the  financial  year  1907-8,  for  contributions  in  aid  of 
expenses  under  the  Act. 

Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  £140,000  was  allocated  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  respect 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  sums  of  £19,448  and  £4,500 
were  allocated  to  the  Local  Government  Boards  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  respect  of  those  countries.  An  alloca- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  grant,  amounting  to  £36,052, 
was  not  made. 

Of  the  £140,0(K)  allocated  in  respect  of  England  and 
Wales,  sums  amounting  to  £124,195  were  paid  to  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  and  to  various 
distress  committees  outside  London. 

The  sums  paid  to  the  distress  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  year  1907-8  exceeded,  therefore, 
those  paid  in  1906-7  by  £18,775. 

56.  The  English  share  of  the  grant  for  the  year  1907-8 
was  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ac- 
cording to  the  same  general  policy  as  that  which  was 
followed  by  them  in  the  previous  year,  and  which  has  been 
already  explained. 

The  payments  made  from  the  grant  in  1907-8  to  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  amounted  to 
£48,865,  and  to  distress  committees  outside  London  to 
£62,132. 

57.  A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  each  payment 
from  the  grant  in  1907-8,  its  purpose,  and  the  name  of 
the  distress  authority  to  whom  it  wis  paid,  will  be  found 
in  the  Statement  appended  to  this  Memorandum. 

58.  A  third  grant  of  £200,000  was  voted  by  Parliament 
in  August,  1908,  for  contributions  in  aid  of  expenses 
under  tlie  Act.  This  grant  is  for  the  service  of  the 
financial  year  1908-9. 

RETTJRNS  as  to  the  OpERATIOXS  of  the  At'THOEITIES 
t'NDER  THE  AcT. 

59.  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each  distress  com- 
mittee in  London  and  the  provinces  were  required  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  periods  ending 
March  31st,  1906,  1907  and  1908  respectively. 

These  reports  have  been  summarised  in  Returns 
presented  to  Parliament.  Parliamentary  Paper  392  of 
1906,  326  of  1907  and  173  of  1908.  Copies  of  the  Returns 
are  sent  herewith. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  the  applications  received 
and  dealt  with  by  the  committees  :    the  work  provided 
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for,  and  other  assistance  given  to  applicants  found  qualified 
under  the  Board's  Regulations  :  and  the  finances  of  the 
various  authorities  concerned  will  be  found  in  these 
Returns. 

The  last  two  Returns  included  also  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Central  (Unemploj^ed)  Body  for  Lon- 
d.on.  This  matter  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  first  Retm'n, 
as  the  Central  Body  issued  a  separate  report. 


The  following  paragraphs  contain  some  observations 
on  the  particulars  obtained  from  the  Returns. 


Receipt  and  Inves'tigation  of  Applications. 

60.  The  number  of  applicants  registered  and  the 
nxmiber  found  qualified  in  each  period  were  as  follows  : — 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

■  Number  of 
applicants,* 

Number 
found 
qualified.* 

Number  of 
applicants.* 

Number 
found 
qualified.* 

Number  of 
applicants.* 

Number 
found 

qualified.* 

-  - 

London      .      -       -       .  . 

.39,'728 

23,838 

28,181 

13,070 

32,624 

14,291 

Outside  London        -      -  - 

71,107 

49,979 

58,820 

47,346 

57,433 

40,322 

Totals  - 

110,835 

73,817 

87,001 

60,416 

90,057 

54,613 

*  Not  including  dependants. 


These  figures  show  that  there  was  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  applicants  registered  in  the 
second  and  third  winters  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
as  compared  with  the  first.  In  1905-6  the  number  of 
applicants  formed  6' 9  per  1,000  of  the  population  of 
the  districts  ;  in  1906-7  the  proportion  fell  to  5" 7  per 
1,000  ;  in  1907-8  it  rose  to  6-0  per  1,000.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  1906-7  appears  from  the  reports 
to  have  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  industry  and  employment,  to  which  also  the  published 
figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bear  witness.  Thirteen 
distress  committees  outside  London  received  no  applica- 
tions during  the  entire  twelve  months,  and  some  others 
did  not  re-open  their  registers  during  the  winter  of  1906-7. 

In  1907-8  no  applications  were  received  by  sixteen 
distress  committees  outside  London,  and  there  were  three 
others  who  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  take  action 
under  the  Act.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  in  London,  of  4,443  over  the  previous  yea.r, 
and  in  some  of  the  provincial  to\ras  there  was  also  an 
increase,  especially  in  Sunderland,  where  owing  to  de- 
pression in  the  shipbuilding  trade  and  also  to  industrial 
disputes  the  number  of  applicants  rose  from  1,409  in 
1906-7  to  5,421  in  1907-8. 

61.  The  occupations  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
applicants  to  the  distress  committees  belonged  were 
casual  or  general  labour,  and  the  building  trade. 

62.  The  class  of  persons  returned  as  belonging  to 
*'  casual  or  general  labour,"  large  as  it  is,  is  perhaps 
rather  under,  than  over,  estimated.  The  Retmns  and 
reports  show  that  as  a  rule  very  few  men  who  could  be 
classed  as  skilled  ai^plied  to  distress  committees.  From 
a  table  printed  by  the  Central  (Unemploj^ed)  Body  it 
appears  that  out  of  a  number  of  37,100  applicants  to 
distress  committees  in  London  up  to  May  12th,  1906, 


only  1,700,  or  4'5  per  cent.,  belonged  to  trade  imions. 
Casual  labour  also  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
building  trade,  on  the  carrying  trade  and  on  dock  and 
riverside  work,  and  would  in  some  instances  be  classed 
under  other  occupations  than  the  general  term  of  "  casual 
labour."  Examination  of  the  individual  Retm'ns  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  comparative  number  of  persons  so 
classed  varies  considerably,  but  is  noticeably  high  in  some 
districts  bordering  on  London,  such  as  Croydon,  Ed- 
monton, and  Willesden.  and  in  such  towns  as  Newcastle- 
on-TjTie,  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton. 

63.  The  work  of  investigation  of  applicants'  cases, 
particularly  at  first,  involved  considerable  labour.  In 
some  instances  the  investigation  was  carried  out  with 
conspicuous  thoroughness  (see,  e.g.,  the  reports  from 
West  Ham  for  1906-7)  ;  and  although  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  provide  work  for  all  the  cases  investigated, 
the  committees  have  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
great  value  of  this  branch  of  their  work  in  enabling 
them  to  classify  the  "  unemployed  "  and  thus  providing 
material  for  a  rnore  correct  appreciation  of  the  problem 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Of  the  applicants  registered,  67  per  cent,  in  1905-6, 
69  per  cent,  in  1906-7,  and  60-6  in  1907-8,  were  after 
investigation  found  qualified  for  assistance  under  the 
Act.  In  many  instances,  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, only  the  cases  of  those  applicants,  for  whom 
work  or  assistance  by  emigration  could  from  time  to 
time  be  provided,  Avere  investigated. 

Provision  of  Wobk. 

64.  The  nimiber  of  persons  provided  with  work  in  each 
period,  including  persons  maintained  on  farm  colonies, 
was  as  under  : — 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

By  Central  Body  or  provincial  distress  committees  directly 
By  local  authorities  by  arrangement  with  distress  committees  - 
Through  other  agencies     -  -       -       -  - 

13,774 
21,691 
2,881 

15,643 
15,957 
5,456 

17,99] 
17,465 
3,772 

.      ,                                .            ,            Net  Totals  - 

41,321* 

36,280 

37,092 

*  Including  3,023  cases  of  persons  who  received  employment,  but  were  not  classified  in  the  returns,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  preceding  figures. 


The  number  of  men  shown  to  have  been  provided  with 
work  was  thus  in  the  aggregate  slightly  lower  in  1906-7 
and  1907-8  than  in  the  winter  of  1905-6.  The  reduction 
is  mainly  in  the  class  of  work  provided  by  local  authori- 
ties, and  the  Returns  show, ,  as  might  be  expected,  that 


tovm  councils  and  others  who  had  provided  employment 
on  special  works  during  the  first  winter  were  in  some 
cases  xmable  to  create  similar  work  or  to  provide  it  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  later  years.  . 
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65.  Particulars  regarding  the  work  provided  by  the 
central  body  and  by  borough  councils  in  London  are 
given  in  the  Returns.  The  numbers  who  found  employ- 
ment on  borough  council  works  (independently  of  the 
central  body)  were  1,215  in  1906-7,  and  2,785  in  1907-8 
as  against  4,004  in  1905-6.  The  numbers  employed 
directly  by  the  central  body  in  the  three  years  were 
4,382,  3,951  and  5,424.  The  reduction  in  the  later  years 
in  the  numbers  shown  by  the  Returns  as  provided  with 
work  by  private  employers  through  the  agency  of  the 
distress  committees  in  London  is  to  a  great  extent  mis- 
leading, since  in  the  later  periods  this  branch  of  the 
assistance  to  the  unemployed  was  taken  over  by  the 
labour  bureaux  established  by  the  central  body  inde- 
pendently of  the  distress  committees. 

86.  In  1905-6,  thirty-four  provincial  distress  com- 
mittees provided  work  for  9,392  persons  by  direct 
employment  {i.e.,  not  through  the  medium  of  a  local 
authority) ;  in  1906-7,  thirty-two  committees  provided 
similar  work  for  11,692  persons  and  in  1907-8,  twenty- 
five  committees  provided  similar  work  for  12,567  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  found  work  by  local 
authorities  fell  from  17,687  in  1905-6  to  14,742  in  1906-7 
and  14,680  in  1907-8. 


67.  The  number  of  persons  provided  with  work  by 
unofficial  agencies,  chiefly  private  employers,  shows 
some  increase  over  those  in  the  first  year.  These  figures 
are,  indeed,  not  fully  representative  of  the  action  taken 
in  this  direction  by  the  provincial  committees  since  they 
do  not  include  the  numerous  cases  of  persons  who  found 
employment  by  means  of  the  labour  bureaux  or  employ- 
ment registers. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  which  was  in  most  cases  of  a 
rough  kind,  and  the  rates  of  pay  are  sho^vn  in  the  Returns. 

68.  As  to  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
persons  thus  employed  the  general  opinion,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  both  winters,  appears  to  be 
that,  considering  the  quality  of  the  men  employed,  the 
work  was  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  executed,  but  in 
very  many  cases  the  cost  of  the  work  was  stated  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  similar  labom?  under  ordiriary  conditions. 

Farm  Colonies. 

69.  Farm  colonies  have  been  established  by  the  central 
body  at  HoUesley  Bay,  and  by  the  distress  committee  of 
West  Ham  at  South  Ockenden : — 


In  1905-0, 

In  1906-7. 

In  1907-8.  . 

Total  number 
employed. 

Cost. 

Total  number 
employed. 

Cost. 

Total  number 
employed. 

Cost. 

Hollesley  Bay 
South  Ockenden  - 

624* 
137 

£ 
6,764 
2,110 

1,344 

'  448 

£ 

24,115 
10,135 

1,506 
460 

£ 

25,262 
7,060 

*  Up  to  May  12th,  1906. 


'On  the  West  Ham  colony  the  average  period  of  em- 
ployment per  man  was  about  fifty  days  in  1905-6,  fifty- 
three  days  in  1906-7,  and  about  nine  and  two-third 
weeks  work  in  1907-8  ;  at  Hollesley  Bay  the  average  in 
1906-7  was  slightly  over  eleven  weeks,  and  in  1907-8 
about  ten  and  a  half  weeks. 

A  labour  colony  was  also  established  in  1907-8  by 
the  Manchester  Distress  Committee  on  39  acres  of  land 
at  Barton  Moss  rented  by  them  at  a  cost  of  £59  per 
annum.  Some  thirty-six  men  altogether  received  em- 
ployment on  the  colony  and  temporary  accommodation 
was  provided  for  twelve  men  at  a  time.  The  average 
period  of  employment  was  ninety-four  days  per  man. 

L.4.B0TJR  Bureaux,  Employment  Registers. 
70.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  returns  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  supplying 


labour  registries  for  the  miemployed,  with  an  organisa- 
tion independent  of  that  provided  for  persons  applying 
for  assistance  in  relief  works.  A  complete  system  of 
central  and  local  exchanges  has  been  instituted  in  London  ; 
and  in  the  provinces  some  few  committees  have  estab- 
"  lished  separate  local  bureaux,  and  from  the  Rej)orts  they 
would  appear  to  have  met  some  degree  of  success.  Refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  observations  in  the  returns  for 
1906-7  regarding  Kingston-on-Hull,  Nev/castle-on-Tyne 
and  West  Ham. 


Emigration. 

71.  The  extent  to  which  the  power  to  assist  emigration 
has  been  used  and  the  cost  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

Number 
emigrated.* 

Cost.t 

Number  * 
emigrated. 

Cost.t 

Number 
emigrated.* 

Cost.t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London      -      -      -      -  - 

246 

1,589 

3,239 

24,174 

4,397 

30,996 

Provincial  Committees 

439 

2,416 

1,293 

8,815 

1,669 

11,784 

Totals  - 

685 

4,005 

4,532 

32,989 

6,066 

42,780 

*  Including  dependants. 

I  The  cost  incurred,  but  not  necessarily  defrayed,  in  the  year  referred  to. 


The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  assisted  to  remove  to  other  areas  in  England  and  Wales  is  practically 
insignificant. 
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72.  The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Central  Body  and  of  the  provinciaF 
distress  committees  for  the  three  periods. 


Table  A.     Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London. 


Receipts. 

1 

1.905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

Expenditure. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queen's  Unemployed  Fund 

45,095 

18,616 

Provision  of  workf 

27,044 

89,485 

74,000 

Parliamentary  Grant  - 
Kates  -      -      -      -  - 
Voluntary  Contributions 
Other  Receipts   -      -  - 

1.502 
47 
113 

*31,640 
66,880 
97 

20,888 

76  589* 
90,905 

572 
18,284 

Labour  exchanges  and  col- 
lection of  information. 

Emigration  and  removal 
Other  expenses   -      -  - 

(not 
classi- 
fied). 

4 

5,670 

5,828 

23,418 
14,951 

8,600 

36,058 
19,440 

Totals  - 

46,757 

138,121 

186,350 

Totals  - 

32,718 

133,682 

138,098 

*  Tliese  are  the  amounts  brought  into  the  accounts  of  the  financial  year,  and  differ  somewbat  from  the  sums  actually 
distributed  by  the  Local  Government  Itoard. 

f  Including  cost  of  farm  colony. 


Table  B.     Provincial  Distress  Committees. 


Receipts. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

Expenditure. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queen's  Unemi)loyed  Fund 

41,323 

6,053 

Provision  of  workt 

•46,087 

70,305 

61,516 

Parliamentary  Grant  - 

50,155* 

51,082* 

Labour  exchanges,  etc. 

6,246 

8,029 

7,850 

Kates  

18,242 

23,208 

21,676 

Emigration  and  removal 

1,844 

8,063 

12,873 

Voluntary  contributions 

18,866 

11,436 

7,261 

Other  expenses   -      -  - 

1,819 

7,666 

5,350 

Other  receipts     -      -  - 

2,344 

9,871 

11,089 

Totals  - 

80,775 

106,723 

91,108 

Totals  - 

55,996 

94,063 

87,589 

*  See  note  *  abo^  e. 

J  Including  cost  of  farm  colonien. 


It  will  be  understood  that  some  part  of  the  expen- 
diture (e.fj.,  on  provision  of  work  and  emigration) 
shown  for  the  years  1906-7  and  1907-8,  respectively^ 
was  incurred  before  the  close  of  the  jirevious  year.  To 
this  extent  therefore  the  figures   for   the  three  periods 


do  not  fairly  represent  the  cost  of  working  the  Act  for- 
each  of  the  three  winters  to  which  the  active  operations^- 
of  the  committees  primarily  belong. 

Local  Government  Board, 
September,  1908. 


LIST  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES  CONSTITUTED  UNDER  THE  UNEjMI'LOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


I. — London.  II. — Outside  London. 


Battersea. 

Kensington. 

A. 

— Boroiirjhs. 

Bermondsey. 

Lambeth. 

Bethnal  Green. 

Lewisham. 

Aston  Manor. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

Camberwell. 

Paddington. 

Bamslej'. 

Bury. 

Chelsea. 

Poplar. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

Cardiff. 

City  of  London. 

St.  Marylebone. 

Birkenhead. 

Chatham. 

Deptford. 

St.  Pancras. 

Birmingham. 

Cheltenham. 

Finsbury. 

Shoreditch. 

Blackburn. 

Coventry. 

Fulham. 

Southwark. 

Bolton. 

Croydon. 

Greenwich. 

Stepney. 

Bootle. 

Derby. 

Hackney. 

Stoke  Newmgton. 

Bournemoutli. 

Devonport. 

Hammersmith. 

Wandsworth. 

Bradford. 

Dudley. 

Hampstead, 

Westminster. 

Brighton. 

East  Ham. 

Holborn. 

Woolwich. 

Bristol. 

Gateshead. 

Islington. 

Burnley. 

Gillingham  (Kent). 
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Great  Yarinoutli. 

Preston. 

Grimsby. 

Reading. 

Halifax. 

Rochdale. 

Hanley. 

Rotherham. 

Hastings. 

St.  Helens. 

He3rwood. 

Salford. 

Hornsey. 

Scarborough. 

Huddersfield. 

Sheffield. 

Ipswich. 

Smethwick. 

Kings  ton  -  upon  -  Hull. 

Southampton. 

Leeds. 

South  Shields. 

Leicester. 

Stockport. 

Liverpool. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 

Manchester. 

Sunderland. 

Middleton  (Lanes.). 

Swansea. 

Middlesbrough. 

Tyremouth. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

AValsall. 

Newport  (Mon.). 

Warrington. 

Northampton. 

West  Bromwich. 

Norwich. 

West  Ham. 

Nottingham. 

West  Hartlepool. 

Oldham. 

Wigan. 

Plymouth. 

Wolverhampton. 

Portsmouth. 

York. 

B. —  Urban 

Districts. 

Dartford. 

MerthjT  Tydfil. 

Edmonton. 

Northfleet  (Kent). 

Hill  til . 

T?  Vi  on  rl  H  ii 

J_\ll.yj  LL\X\.t.Oj* 

Gorton  (Lanes.). 

Tottenham. 

Handsworth  (Staffs.). 

Wallasey. 

Kettering. 

Walthamstow. 

King's  Norton  and  North- 

Willesden. 

field. 

Leyton. 

THE  GRANT  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 

Circular — Certain  Distress  Committees,  No.  I. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W., 

October  I2th,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
"to  advert  to  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  during  the 
present  session  for  contributions  in  aid  of  expenses  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

The  total  sum  voted  is  £200,000,  and  this  sum  will 
be  allocated  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury  between  the  Board  and  the  Local  Government 
Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Any  grant  to  a  distress 
committee  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  made  by  the 
Board,  and  will  be  paid  by  them  to  the  committee. 

The  Act  allows  certain  expenses  imder  it  to  be  defraj-ed 
out  of  the  contributions  made  from  the  rates  by  the 
council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  by  whom  the 
distress  committee  are  appointed.  These  expenses  will 
continue  to  be  defrayed  from  this  source,  and  it  is  not 
intended  that  any  payment  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  should  be  made  in  respect  of  them.  The  Act 
■<!onteraplates  that  the  other  expenses  under  it  shall  be 
■defrayed  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions.  It  is 
from  the  latter  source  that  the  expenses  of  the  committee 
in  providing  or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary 
work  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  land) 
must  be  defrayed. 

The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  voluntary  contributions  account  may  be  supplemented 
in  cases  where  there  may  be  exceptional  need  for  assist- 
ance in  the  coming  winter  in  meeting  the  cost  of  providing 
or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary  work. 

The  Board  realise  the  difficulty  of  determining  at  the 
present  time  the  probable  extent  of  the  demands  upon 
particular  distress  committees  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  their  means  of  meeting  such  demands  ;    but  on  the 


*  By  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated 
July  15th,  1907,  the  distress  committee  for  Northfleet  was 
dissolved. 


information  before  them  the  Board  are  prepared,  shoulil 
the  distress  committee  for  which  you  act  deem  it  necessary 
to  apply  for  assistance  from  the  grant,  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  application. 

If  such  an  application  is  made,  it  should  be  received 
by  the  Board  not  later  than  the  29th  instant,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing : — 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  provided. 

(2)  Whether  it  will  be  provided  by  the  distress 
Committee,  or  by  some  other  local  authority  or  public 
body,  and  if  so  by  whom. 

(3)  The  estimated  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
on  the  work  at  the  cost  of  the  distress  committee. 

(4)  The  time  during  which  they  will  be  employed. 

(5)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  to  the  distress 
committee. 

(6)  The  present  number  of  applicants  in  respect 
of  whom  the  distress  committee  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  they  are  qualified  for  assistance  under 
the  Act. 

»  (7)  The  amount  of  any  balance  now  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  voluntary  contributions  account ; 
and 

(8)  The  name  and  address  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
distress  committee,  and  the  name  of  the  bank  at 
which  his  account  as  treasurer  is  kept. 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  work  proposed 
to  be  provided  should  have  for  its  object  a  purpose  of 
actual  and  substantial  utility,  and  that  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Art.  V.  of  the  Regulations  (Organisation 
for  Unemployed),  1905,  should  be  complied  with. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
voluntary  contributions,  but  to  sujiplement  them.  It 
is  necessarjr,  therefore,  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  means  of  public  appeals  and  otherwise  to  obtain 
contributions.  The  Board  would  impress  upon  the 
distress  committee  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  all 
l^racticable  steps  for  this  purpose,  and  they  may  add 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  grant  they  will  have 
regard  to  the  efforts  made  ^^  ith  this  object. 

The  Board  would  also  impress  upon  the  committee 
the  great  importance  of  careful  examination  of  the  cases 
in  which  afiplication  is  made  to  them  for  assistance  by 
persons  who  are  out  of  employment,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  satisfied  that  every  case  in  which  they  decide 
to  entertain  an  application  is  one  in  which  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Regulations  are  complied  with  and  in 
which  assistance  ought  to  be  given.  In  particular  they 
should  see  that  the  record-paper  is  properly  filled  up, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  carefully 
ascertained  by  an  officer,  member,  or  other  person  author- 
ised by  them  to  receive  and  investigate  applications. 
The  Board  are  aware  that  some  distress  committees 
have  bestowed  special  attention  to  this  part  of  their 
duties,  but  they  are  anxious  that  this  should  be  so  in 
every  case. 

I  am  directed  to  add  that  if  the  distress  committee 
have  made  any  Report  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act 
within  their  area,  copies  of  which  they  have  not  already 
forwarded  to  the  Board,  two  copies  of  the  Report  should 
accompany  any  application  for  a  payment  out  of  the 
grant. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  B.  Pkovis, 

Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee. 


THE  GRANT  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  W0RK:\1EN  ACT,  1905. 

Circular — Certain  Distress  Comtnittces.    (Xo.  2.) 

Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W., 

October  \2th,  1906. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  advert  to  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  £200,000  has  been 
voted  by  Parliament  during  the  pre5e.it  session  for  con- 
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tributions  in  aid  of  expenses  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Act  allows  certain  expenses  under  it  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  contributions  made  from  the  rates  by  the 
council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  by  whom  the 
distress  committee  are  appointed,  and  it  contemplates 
that  the  other  expenses  under  it  shall  be  defrayed  by 
means  of  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  from  this  latter 
source  that  the  expenses  of  the  committee  in  providing 
or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary  work  (except 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  land)  must  be 
defrayed. 

The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  voluntary  contributions  account  may  be  supplemented 
in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  exceptional  need  for 
assistance  in  the  coming  winter  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
providing  or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary 
work. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  payments  will  not  be 
made  out  of  the  grant  to  all  the  distress  committees,  but 
only  where  the  need  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost 


of  providing  or  contributing  to  the  provision  of  temporary 
work  is  specially  great. 

The  Board  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  relative 
necessities  of  the  several  distress  committees,  regard 
being  had  to  the  experience  of  last  winter.  They  realise 
the  difficulty  of  determining  at  the  present  time  the  extent 
of  the  probable  demands  upon  particular  distress  com- 
mittees and  their  means  of  meeting  such  demands  ;  but 
on  the  information  before  them,  the  Board  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  payment  to  the  distress  committee  for 
which  you  act. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  the  distress  committee  antici- 
pate that  it  will  be  requisite  to  provide  any  temporary 
work  during  the  forthcoming  winter,  they  must  rely 
upon  voluntary  contributions  for  meeting  the  cost,  and 
in  that  case  every  effort  should  be  made  by  means  of 
public  appeals  and  otherwise  to  obtain  the  contributions 
required. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  B.  Peovis. 

Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee. 


Statement  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London 
and  to  various  Distress  Committees  from  the  English  share  of  the  Grants  of  £200,000  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1906-7  and  1907-8  and  showing  the  purpose  for  which  each  payment  was  made. 


FINANCIAL  YEAR,  1906-7. 


Name  of  Central  Body  or 
Distress  Committee. 

Purpose. 

Amount. 

Total 
payment. 

\.— Central  Body. 

£ 

£ 

Central  (Unemployed) 

Maintenance  of  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony  . 

Body  tor  London. 

Repair  of  River  Wall  at  Fambridge  ' 

15,000* 

Excavation  of  railway  Sidings  at  Garden  \ 
City,  Letch  worth 

Maintenance  of  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony 

7,830 

Repair  of  River  Wall  at  Fambridge     -      -      -  - 

6,825 

Workrooms  for  Women  

2,500 

Work  in  Parks  of  London  County  Council  -       -  - 

15,150 

Work  at  Richmond  Park  ------ 

760 

Re-making  paths  at  Hyde  Park   -      -      -      -  - 

500 

Laying-out  Brunswick  Square,  Camberwell 

300 

48,865 

2. — Distress  Committees. 

Birmingham  -      -  - 
Bradford 

Laying-out  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  - 
Levelling  Shale  Hill  at  Ripon  Street  -      -      -  - 

800 
600 

800 
600 

Brighton        .       -  - 

Formation  of  Cricket  Grounds     -      -      -      -  - 

750 

Extension  of  Cricket  Grounds  ----- 

500 

1,250 

Bristor-  -      -      -  - 

Works  for  the  protection  of  Corporate  property  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Avon. 

1,400 

1,400 

Croydon         -      -  - 

Formation  of  Bacteria  beds  at  Beddington  Sewage 
Farm. 

250 

250 

Devonport     -       -  - 

Improvement  of  Camel's  Head  Recreation  Ground 

300 

300 

East  Ham  - 

Extension  of  lake  on  Wanstead  Flats  -       -       -  - 
Laying-out  Barking  Road  Recreation  Ground 

2,770 
1,870 

Edmonton      -       .  - 

Laying-out  football  pitches  etc.  on  Wanstead  Flats 

Improvement  of  Pymmes  Park    .      -      -      -  - 
Levelling  etc.,  Recreation  Ground  (Church  Street) 

400 

2,300 
250 

5,040 

Improvement  of  Salmons  Brook  -      -      -      -  - 

625 

3,175 

*  This  Slim  was  expended  by  the  Central  Body  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony  -       -  £8,499 

Repair  of  River  Wall   5,582 

Excavation  of  siding  at  Letchworth      -   919 


15,000 
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APPENDIX  No.  OXIX.— Continued. 


Name  of  Central  Body  or 
Distress  Committee. 

Purpose. 

Amount. 

Trvf  Q  1 

J.  oiai 
Payment. 

Gt.  Yarmoutli 

Construction  of  tramway  to  Caister     -      -  . 

£ 

100 

Filling  up  building  sites       .       .       -       -  - 

40 

140' 

Halifax  -      -      -  - 

Improvement  of  Beacon  Hill  Recreation  Ground 

300 

30O 
200 

Hastings        -       -  - 

Levelling  bowling  green,   building  walls,  painting, 
etc.,  etc. 

200 

Kettering       -      -  ■ 

Improvement  of  filtration  beds  at  sewage  works  - 

150 

loO 

Leeds     -      -      -  - 

Afforestation  Scheme  at  Washburn  Valley  - 

l,300t 

Formation  of  Open-air  Swimming  pond  at  Roundhay 

300J: 

1,600- 

Leicester       .      .  . 

Work  at  Gilroes  Cemetery  - 

Leyton  -      -      -  - 

Scheme  of  tributary  sewerage  works    -       -  - 
Formation  of  swimmnig  pond  at  Epping  Forest  - 

900 
1,200 

1,'JUU 

Emigration  

250 

1,450' 
250 

Liverpool 

Improvement  of  Lower  Breck  Recreation  Ground 

250 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Improvement  of  corporate  property 

320 

Northampton-      -    ,  - 

Laying  out  Walker  Estate  for  building  purposes  - 
Construction  of  open-air  swimming  baths  - 

300 
1,300 

620 
1,300 

Norwich-      .      -  - 

Widening  of  Hellesdon  Road      -      _      -  - 
Works  at  St.  James  Hollow,  Mousehold  Heath  - 
Excavation  of  baths — Wensum  Park  - 

150 
200 
100 

Fencing  and  laying  out  Eaton  Recreation  Ground 

1,550 

2,000' 
1,000 
400' 

Plymouth 

Removal  and  levelling  of  debris  at  Prince  Rock 
Quarries. 

1.000 

Portsmouth  - 

Making  up  of  roads  and  improvement  of  commons  and 
recreation  grounds. 

400 

Reading  -      -      -  - 

Works  in  Coley  Recreation  Ground  and  Prospect  Park 

90 

Shinfield  Road  improvement       .      -      .  . 

140 

230' 
150 

Scarborough  -      -  - 

Improvement  of  Castle  Holme  Pleasure  Ground  - 

150 

?lontlia,mT>tjOn  -        -  - 

Improvement  of  land  acquired  for  cemetery  - 

600 

Stockport 

Improvement  of  waste  land  at  Bitterne  Park 
Improvement  of  Reddish  Recreation  Ground 

200 
100 

800 
100 

Tottenham 

Culverting  Stonebridge  Brook     -       -       -  - 

2,000* 

Walthamstow  - 

Work  at  Downhills  Recreation  Ground 

Laying  out  Selborne  Road  Recreation  Ground 
Tree  planting  in  highways  and  recreation  grounds 
Widening  of  Wadham  Road  

l,800t 

120  ' 

80 
800| 

3,800' 

250 

1,250' 

West  Ham     .      -  ^ 

Maintenance  of  farm  colony  at  South  Ockendon  - 
Excavation  of  Heronry  Pond,  Wanstead  Park 

7,000 

Willesden      -      -  . 

Emigration  

Digging  filtration  beds  at  sewage  farm  -      -  - 

9,000|| 
750 

25,000 

Forming  storm-water  filters  at  sewage  farm  - 

500 

1,250 
50 

200 
£105,420 

Wolverhampton     -    '  - 

Formation  of  a  public  footway     -  - 

50 

York      -       -       -    i  - 

i 
1 

Levelling  ground  in  connection  with  extensions 
street  and  sanitary  depot. 

'  Total 

of 

200 

t  Of  this  amount  a  suni|of  £500  was  afterwards  allowed  by  the  Board  to  be  transferred  to  the  work  at  the  swimming 
pond.  I 

X  fixclusive  of  the  sum  qf  £500  mentioned  in  the  preceding  footnote. 

*  Of  this  amount  a  sum,  of  £250  was  afterwards  allowed  by  the  Board  to  be  appropriated  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
at  Downhills  Recreation  Grojind. 

-\,  Exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £250  mentioned  in  the  preceding  footnote. 

j  Of  this  amount  an  unexpended  balance  of  £330  was  ultimately  allotted  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  Underdraining  fields  at  sanatorium,  £120. 

(2)  Laying  out  part  of  Higham  Recreation  Ground,  £140. 

(3)  Further  tree  planting  in  streets,  £60. 

(4)  Levelling  playing  fields  at  Lloyd  Park,  £10. 

§  Exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £1,000  mentioned  in  the  footnote  below. 

j|  Of  this  amount  a  sum  of  £1,000  was  allowed  by  the  Board  to  be  appropriated  to  the  completion  of  the  work  at  Heronry 
Pond. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.— Continued. 
FINANCIAL  YEAR,  1907-8. 


Amount. 

Total 
Payment. 

£ 

£ 

15,.500 

6,900 

26,450 

10,032 

185 

276 

2,500 

61,993 

100 

100 

200 

400 

450 

100 

550 
1,100 
700 
300 

1,100 

7nft 

300 
3,200 

800 

270 

450 

1,500 

6,22C 

3,100 

177 

700 

3,977 

652 

600 

1,252 
300 
350 
100 
813 

300 

350 
100 

813 
900 

400 

1,300 

170 

400 

200 

200 

30 
1,500 

1,000 

125 

500 

2,125 

350 

150 

200 

700 
300 

300 

Name  of  Central  Body  or 
Distress  Committee. 


I. — Central  Body. 

Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London. 


II. — Distress  Committees. 
Birmingham  - 


Brighton 


Bristol  - 
Croydon  - 
Devonport 
East  Ham 


Edmonton 
Erith  - 

Great  Yarmouth  - 
Hastings  - 
Kettering 

Kingston-upon-Hull 
Leeds     .      -  - 

Leicester 


Ley  ton 


Liverpool 


Middlesbrough 


Purpose. 


Maintenance  of  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony 

Works  in  the  Eoyal  Parks  ------ 

Works  in  parks  and  open  spaces  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Work  at  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  -      -      -  - 

Drainage  of  East  Finchley  Cemetery  (St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council). 

Clearance  of  site  for  depot  (Lambeth  Borough  Council) 

Works  in  Wendell  Park  (Hammersmith  Borough 
Council). 

Workrooms  for  women  ------ 

Work  on  land  at  Emergency  Hospital  -      -      -  - 

Work  in  parks     -      -      -      -      -  - 

Formation  of  bacteria  beds  at  sewage  farm  -      -  - 

Laying  out  public  golf  course  at  HoUingbury  Park 
Work  on  Tenantry  Down  

Embankment  of  Biver  Avon       .       -       -       .  - 

Improvement  of  Mitcham  Common     -      -      -  - 

Widening  Alma  Road  -  

Excavation  at  Alexandra  Pond  ----- 

Work  at  Barking  Road  Recreation  Ground  - 
Returfing  Wanstead  Flats  ------ 

Tree  planting  in  streets 

Emigration  -       -  -  

Works  on  water  courses  ------ 

Improvement  of  Pymmes  Park    -      -      -      -    •  - 

Emigration  --------- 

Improvement  of  Lessness  Heath  and  Halt  Robin  Lane  - 
Widening  Abbey  Road  

Levelling  the  South  Denes  

Embankment  of  Shornden  Reservoir    ...  - 

Work  at  Thorpe  Malsor  Reservoir 

Laying  out  allotments  and  playing  fields     -      -  - 

Afforestation  scheme  in  Washburn  Valley  - 

New  road  for  construction  of  filter  beds  at  Headingley 
Waterworks. 

Work  at  Gilroes  Cemetery  ------ 

Work  at  Western  Park  -  - 

Work  at  Spring  Hill  Park  

Tree  planting  at  sewage  farm  

Levelling  at  Groby  Road  Depot  

Extension  of  Hollow  Pond  

Laying  out  James  Lane  Recreation  Ground 
Emigration  

Levelling  Lower  Breck  Recreation  Ground  -      -  - 

Work  at  Heygreen  Road  site  

Cleaning  of  Sefton  Park  Lake     -       -       -       -  - 

Street  improvements  and  cleaning  lakes 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.— Continued. 


Name  of  Central  Body  or 
Distress  Committee. 

Purpose  of  Grant. 

Amount. 

Total 
Payment. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Work  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Show 

Levelling  at  White's  Brickfield  at  Byker  Quarry  and 
Milk  Market  and  filling  pond. 

£ 

695 
497 

£ 

Construction  of  W^alker  main  sewer     .      .       -  . 

ZUU 

1,392 
300 

Northampton  - 
Norwich-      -      -  - 

Levelling  recreation  ground  -----  - 

Work  at  Eaton  Park  -  

Widening  of  Tuckswood  Lane  and  Eaton  Road  - 

300 

1,000 
670 

Work  at  bowling  greens 

80 

1,750 

1,200 
444 
734 

Plymouth 

Removal  of  debris  and  levelling  at  Prince's  Rock 
Quarry. 

1,200 

"Rpadinj?"  -        -        -  - 
South  Shields 
Sunderland  - 

W^ork  at  Thames  Side  Recreation  Ground    -      -  - 
Laying  out  North  Marine  Park    .      -      -      -  - 
Laying  out  Barnes  Park  -  

444 
734 
5,000 

Tottenham 

Extension  of  Roker  Sea  Wall  

Culverting  Carbuncle  Ditch  ------ 

1,500 
3,000 

6,500 

Walthamstow  - 

Levelling,  etc.,  at  Tottenham  Marshes  and  Chestnuts 
Recreation  Ground. 

Double-digging  land  at  sewage  farm    -      -      -  - 
Widening  Wadham  Road  

1,046 

1,000 
500 

4,046 

West  Ham     •      -  - 

Maintenance  of  farm  colony  at  South  Ockenden  - 

Completion  of  work  at  Heronry  Pond  -      -       -  - 

Drainage  and  construction  of  pathway  at  Wanstead 
J;  lais. 

750 

4,000 
5,066 
750 
820 

2,250 

Willesden      .       -  - 

Emigration 

Construction  of  filter  beds  at  sewage  farm   -      -  - 

10,000 

20,636 

"Wolverhampton 

Emigration  

Street  improvements,  sewerage  works,  etc.  - 

148 
315 

1,148 
315 

Total  - 

£124,195 

Local  Government  Board, 
October,  1908. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


PART  VIII. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX. 


REPORT  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  WATERFORD  UNION  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  IRISH  POOR  LAWS. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Report  of  the 
Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws,  with  instructions 
to  consider  how  far  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained are  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Water 


ford  Union,  with  due  regard  to  efficiency  and  economy 
as  well  as  the  humane  treatment  of  the  sick  and  destitute 
poor,  have  to  report  as  follows  : — 

It  appears  desirable  at  the  outset  to  point  out  that 
within  the  covers  of  the  document  under  review  there  are 
practically  two  distinct  reports,  differing  essentially  in 
their  scope  and  effect,  as  well  as  being  mutually  dis- 
tructive  of  each  other  as  regards  their  applicability  to  the 
question  of  Poor  Law  reform. 

This  curious  circumstance  appears  not  to  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  author  of  the  Minority  Report, 
or  by  the  general  public,  who  have  little  opportunity  or 
inclination  for  the  study  of  official  publications. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report,  stripped 
of  non-essential  and  irrelevant  matter,  may  be  conveni- 
ently arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 
(1)  Area  of  Charge. 

The  Committee  strongly  endorse  the  views  of  Mr. 
Murnaghan  (tlie  author  of  the  Minority  Report)  as  to  the 
extreme  imdesirability  of  extending  the  present  area  of 
charge  so  as  to  embrace  the  county  at  large,  as  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  local  working  of  the  Poor  Laws  should 
be  imder  the  direct  control  of  those  who  contribute  the 
funds  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  local  circumstances, 
as  well  as  being  better  able  to  appreciate  the  individual 
need  of  applicants  for  relief  ;  also  that  any  departure 
from  this  principle  is  likely  to  lead  to  extravagance  and 
inefficiency  which  would  inflict  an  intoleiable  burden  upon 
the  ratepayers  without  appreciabte  benefit,  but  with  con- 
siderable risk  of  hardship,  to  the  sick  and  destitute  poor. 
(2)  Deportation  of  Paupers. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject 
is  fully  approved  of. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  has  been  repeatedly 
drawn  to  the  grossly  unjust  position  in  which  Irish  unions 
are  placed  as  a  consequence  of  the  present  inequitable 
and  wholly  indefensible  state  of  the  law. 

(3)  Segregation  op  Inmates  into  Separate 
Institutions  within  the  County. 

This  proposal — unless  control  is  to  be  divorced  from 
■chargeability— appears  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Report 
of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  the  subject  of  areas  of 
charge. 

A2)art,  however,  from  the  purely  administrative  question 
involved,  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  there  are 
numerous  objections  to  this  proposal  of  a  very  practical 
character  which  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  : — 
(a)  The  heavy  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  estab- 
lishment charges  of  large  institutions  for  the  most 
helpless  classes  in  the  community  deprived  of  any 
assistance  from  pauper  labour  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
is  to  be  segregated  elsewhere. 

(&)  The  heavy  cost  of  sending  inmates  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  to  such  institutions  which 
would  be  incurred  even  in  cases  where  admittance 
might  only  be  desired  for  short  periods  or  even  for  a 
few  days  only. 

(c)  The  removal  of  paupers  from  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood and  surromidings  would  frequentlv  cause 
great  hardship  through  the  deprivation  of  friendly 
visits  from  outside,  and  from  the  complete,  and  in 
many  i3ases  final,  severance  of  all  such  links  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  their  ovai  neighbourhood. 
(4)  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 
The  Committee  fully  approve  of  the  recommendation 
made  imder  this  head,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  one- 
iialf  the  cost  of  salaries  of  doctors  and  trained  nurses 
as  well  as  the  usual  recoupment  on  medical  and  surgical 
appliances  and  medicines  is  defrayed  out  of  State  funds. 
(5)  State  Medical  Service. 
The  Committee  do  not  approve  of  the  proposal  to  create 
a  medical  service,  appointed,  paid  and  entirely  controlled 
by  the  State,  as  they  consider  that  the  advantage  of  the 


medical  officers  being  responsible  to  local  authority  vmder 
the  general  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  more 
than  outweighs  such  disadvantages  as  are  inherent  in 
the  present  sj'stem. 

It  is  believed  that  much  good  would  result  from  a  fuller 
use  of  the  powers  already  possessed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (o)  as  to  regulating  salaries  in  accordance 
with  local  circumstances  after  careful  inquiry  on  the  spot ; 
(h)  as  to  prompt  removal  from  office  of  persons  whose 
conduct  or  professional  capacity  render  them  notoriously 
unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  extremely  important 
duties ;  (c)  by  setting  up  a  more  exacting  standard  for 
entry  into  the  Poor  Law  medical  service,  which  could  be 
rendered  feasible  by  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
salaries. 

(6  AND  7)  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics. 

The  proposal  to  transfer  harmless  lunatics  to  auxiliary 
asylums  is  approved  of  subject  to  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  capitation  grant,  and  the  Committee  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  epileptics  to  a  suitable 
central  institution,  as  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by 
Lady  Mea,th,  who  offered,  it  is  believed,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  defray  initial  expenses. 

(8)  Unmarried  Mothers. 

The  suggestions  as  to  dealing  with  this  class  of  inmates 
appear  to  the  Committee  most  excellent,  provided  suitable 
institutions  under  religious  or  philanthropic  management 
can  be  found  for  their  reception. 

(9)  Boarding-out  Children. 

While  it  is  recognised  that  boarding-out  children  in 
suitable  homes  is  eminently  desirable,  local  experience 
has  shown  that  the  number  of  such  homes  available  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  imion, 
though  the  system  has  been  in  active  operation  here  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  ladies  for  many  years 
past. 

(10)  Treatment  of  Casuals  and  Vagrants. 
'    The  Committee  believe  that  a  far  more  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  as  to  vagrancy  is  urgently  re- 
quired, also  that  prison  discipline  and  treatment  should 
be  made  much  more  deterrent  than  it  is  at  present  in 
dealing  with  such  characters,  and  that  until  both  these 
changes  are  carried  out  it  will  remain  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  secure  the  performance  of  allotted  tasks  by 
this  class  of  inmate  while  on  the  workhouse  premises. 
(11)  Working  Men  Travelling  in  Search  of 
Work. 

The  Committee,  while  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  proposal,  consider  it  most  unadvisable  to  give 
carte  blanche  to  relieving  officers  in  such  circumstances, 
or  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  under  any 
circumstances  short  of  urgent  necessity.  The  system 
would  too  easily  lend  itself  to  gross  abuse,  which  would  be 
most  difficult  to  check. 

(12)  Destitute  Widows  with  One  Child. 
The    Committee  think  that    the  discretion   of  the 
guardians  should  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  outdoor 
relief  being  given  in  these  cases. 

(13)  Quarter  Area  Limitation  for  Outdoor 
Relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  make  any  change  in  the  law  in  the  direction 
suggested. 

(14)  Area  op  Charge  for  Outdoor  Relief. 
It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  revert  to  electoral 
division  rating. 

(15)  Increased  Grants  in  Aid. 
The  Committee  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Commis- 
sioners on  this  subject  and  strongly  endorse  their  recom- 
mendations. 

(16)  Number  of  Guardians. 
No  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  should  be 
made  as  it  is  not  evident  that  any  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  reducing  the  number  of  guardians. 
Signed  {on  behalf  of  the  Committee) 

R.  C.  Carew, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kenny  submits  an  explanatory  note  dealing  with 
certain  matters  referred  to  in  the  above  Report. 

May  21th,  1908.  C.  C. 
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MEDICAL    RELIEF    IN    FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Local  Government  Boardj 

Wiiiteliall,  S.W. 
November  IQth,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Lloyd-Baker, — The  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  etc.,  propose  to  obtain  some  authori- 
tative information  as  to  systems  and  methods  of 
medical  relief  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  of  our  colonies  also. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  suggested  that  we  should 
obtain  from  some  competent  expert  in  each  country 
an  account  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  medical 
relief,  together  with  official  or  other  trustworthy  pub- 
lished statistics  of  the  scope  and  cost  of  such  relief. 

Could  you  assist  me  by  suggesting  the  names  of  any 
experts  whom  you  think  we  might  approiaoh  in  any 
of  the  following  countries  ? — viz.,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  or  in  any  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  in  Canada? 

Or  you  m-ay  be  able  to  give  me  an  introduction  to 
someone  who  thoucrh  not  himself  an  expert  for  the  TDar- 
ticular  purpose,  yet  could  recommend  some  country- 
men of  his  own  who  would  be  qualified  to  accede  to 
our  application  if  he  should  kindly  consent.  I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me  for  troubling  you  in  this  way,  and 
I  hope  that  if  it  is  at  all  inconvenient  to  you  to 
ad'vise  you  will  at  once  say  so.  But  I  do  not  know 
anyone  among  my  friends  on  whose  judgment  I  could 
better  rely  than  on  yours  in  such  a  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Akthttr  Downes. 

The  expert's  communication  need  not  be  in  English. 
We  CO  aid  readily  arrange  to  have  it  translated  on  this 
side. 


MINUTES  OF  143rd  Meeting  of  Commission  (17a). 

January  2bth,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Dulf, — Herewith  I  send  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Commission  an  instalment  of  information 
on  foreign  medical  relief. 

As  you  will  see,  it  comes  chiefly  from  private 
sources,  cUid  its  interest  largely  lies  in  its  conveyance 
of  the  general  impressions  of  observers  not  officially 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  such  relief. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Baker,  in  a  private  letter  to  myself,  thus 
comments  on  the  correspondence:- — ''The  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  that  the  system  is  much,  the  same  in 
every  country  ;  the  second  that,  in  spite  of  the  pauper- 
ising effect  of  such  easy  relief,  clubs  do  exist  and 
flourish.  Mdlle.  de  Villers's  experience  is  different, 
but  hers  is  the  exception.  She  expresses  more  strong 
disapproval  of  lax  relief  than  the  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  she  interests  herself  in  these  matters  m.ore 
than  anyone  else,  and  probably  knows  more  about  it. 
She  does  a  great  deal  of  work  for  agricultural  im- 
provement." .1  , 


Very  faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  Dowkes. 


SUMMARY  BY  ME.  LLOYD-BAKER  OF  REPLIES' RECEIVED  BY  HIM  AS  TO  MEDICAL  RELIEF 

IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 


France. 

Mdlle.  d'Orval,  Bois  de  Bonance,  Abbeville  :  — 
The  poor  have  all  the  right  to  be  received  into 
the  hospitals  in  the  various  towns  ;  the  very  poorest 
are  taken  without  payment,  but  those  who  can  pay,  or 
have  near  relatives  who  can  do  so,  pay  1  to  3  francs  per 
day.  The  hospitals  are  well  managed,  and  the  doctors 
are  most  attentive,  but  the  Government  has  suppressed 
the  sisterhoods  who  used  to  do  most  of  the  nursing, 
and  did  it  well. 

In  the  country  there  is  no  regular  organisation,  but 
if  a  man  is  ill  who  is  known  to  be  very  poor  he  may 
obtain  a  certificate  of  indigence  from  the  mayor  of  his 
village,  and  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  may  under- 
take the  cost. 

Belgittm. 

Mdlle.  Villers,  Chateau  de  Chin,  Ramignies-Chin  :  — 

In  the  town  of  Toumai,  with  37,000  inhabitants, 
there  is  a  double  organisation  of  "  Hos- 
pitals" and  "  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance."  The  hospitals 
dispose  of  350,000  francs  (£14,000),  and  the  Bureau 
of  280,000  francs  (£11,200).  Tlie  rivalry  is  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  each  has  a  tendency  to  shove  its  applicants  on 
to  the  other.  The  hospitals  include  a  general  hospital, 
an  infii-mary  for  the  old,  a  hospital  for  incurables, 
a  hospital  for  old  priests,  and  numerous  houses  of 
Test,  which  were  endowed  formerly  to  take  in  old 
people,  often  with  a  small  rent. 

1.  The  Hospital  receives  the  sick  on  payment ;  but 
every  person  who  is  considered  legally  indigent  is 
received  gratuitously.  The  doctor's  attendance  is  in- 
cluded. 


2.  The  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  has  two  sorts  of  ap- 
plicants— first,  those  (extremely  numerous)  who  get 
gratuitous  assistance,  and  have  what  they  call  "the 
ticket  for  the  doctor  "  (almost  all  the  labouring  popula- 
tion) ;  secondly,  those  more  carefully  selected,  who 
receive  money,  bread,  and  coal.  For  this  category  a 
case  of  absolute  indigence  ought  to  be  established  by 
the  visitor. 

The  following  observations  on  this  system  have  been 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  matter.  The 
work  is  not  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  regards 
obtaining  accurate  information  about  each  case.  The 
salaried  visitors  are  too  few,  and  their  chief  aim  is  to 
free  themselves  from  demands  and  get  quit  of  the  most 
troublesome  cases,  who  are  not  usually  the  most  de- 
serving. It  is  often  a  struggle  where  the  most  pushing 
get  most  relief.  Politics  come  in.  You  frequently  see 
on  the  case-paper  the  name  of  the  school  attended  by 
the  children,  and  relief  often  depends  on  their  attencl- 
ing  the  State  school.  One  cannot  but  remark  that 
these  two  charitable  institutions  are  far  from  produc- 
ing results  proportioned  to  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
There  is  also  considerable  waste.  The  government  of 
the  town  having  changed  hands  lately,  an  effort  is  being 
made  for  reform.  The  first  is  to  place  the  distribution 
of  relief  in  the  hands  of  men  of  superior  position,  un- 
salaried, who  will  study  each  position  thoroughly,  and 
will  exercise  a  moral  influence  on  account  of  tlieir 

position,  intelligence,  and  disinterestedness. 
Grand  Metz  is  a  rural  commune  in  the  same  part  of 

Belgium.    There  is  an  intelligent  Burgomaster,  who 

is  a  careful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

His  wife  is  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Bienfaisance- - 

a  rare  occurrence  in  Belgium. 
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The  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  is  appointed  as  follows  : 
A  double  list  is  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Bureau,  who  are  not  subject  to  election,  and  by  the 
Provost's  College.  From  these  lists  are  chosen  the 
five  names  to  compose  the  Bureau.  One  retires  each 
year,  and  a  new  one  is  chosen.  The  Bureau  elects 
its  own  president. 

A  ticket  of  indigence  can  only  be  given  by  the 
majority. 

1.  The  distribution  of  alms  is  made  by  cheques. 
This  gives  some  control. 

2.  The  applicants  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  members 
of  their  section  to  claim  their  cheqvies  ;  these  are  issued 
by  the  president,  who  makes  a  note  on  the  counterfoil 
of  the  members  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  The  pre- 
sident thus  keeps  an  eye  on  the  applicant,  and  may 
check  an  abuse. 

In  this  commune  there  is  also  a  mutual  help  society, 
but  it  has  no  etfect  on  the  medical  relief  of  the 
Bureau.  About  twelve  to  fifteen  families  usually 
receive  medical  help,  at  a  cost  of  15f.  or  12f.  per 
family. 

The  cost  of  a  confinement  is  borne  by  the  Bureau 
in  cases  of  great  poverty  or  large  family,  as  is  that  of 
an  operation.  In  case  the  Bureau  has  insufficient 
funds  the  commune  assists  with  a  subsidy. 

Personal  observations  of  the  Burgomaster :  — In 
order  to  bring  this  organisation  to  a  good  point,  it 
is  necessary — 

(1)  That  all  who  make  use  of  it  should  make  a 
judicial  application. 

(2)  The  relief  should  be  inquired  into  periodi- 
cally, 

(3)  The  administration  should  be  regular. 

(4)  The  tradesmen  and  their  supplies  should  be 
watched. 

(5)  Relief  should  not  be  given  always  to  the 
same  families,  and  should  not  b©  affected  by  per- 
sonal or  political  considerations. 

It  should  be  observed  that  some  of  the  Bureaux 
are  too  rich  for  the  number  of  families,  and  are  in- 
clined to  give  away  too  much.  This  surplus  could  be 
better  employed  in  founding  charitable  works  or  in 
starting  mutual  aid  clubs  for  workmen. 

My  friend  notes  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  great 
deal  of  favouritism  and  waste  in  the  administration. 

Private  charity  maintains  a  maternity  hospital 
where  some  women  are  confined,  and  from  which 
others  receive  assistance  at  home.  There  are  societies 
of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  associations  of  charitable 
visitors.  There  are  at  Toumai  many  insanitary  dwell- 
ings and  much  misery,  but  the  bad  administration 
of  official  relief  is  recognised.  They  are  too  fond  of 
giving  alms  in  money,  and  this  is  too  easily  accepted. 

In  Grand  Metz  an  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
this  old  institution  of  the  Bureau ;  it  is  super- 
annuated, perfunctory,  and  rendered  more  so  by  its 
application  to  the  peasants.  In  a  commune  of  850 
persons,  the  Bureau  has  no  resources  ;  like  the  com- 
mune, it  is  poor.  Families  are  put  on  the  relief  list 
more  by  routine  than  discretion.  They  can  have  the 
doctor  and  medicine  ;  in  rare  cases  there  is  a  distri- 
bution of  bread  or  coal,  generally  without  any  discre- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  an  ill-managed  Bureau.  The 
institution  is  the  same  all  through  Belgium,  but  its 
success  depends  on  the  men  who  work  it. 

In  1900  a  club  for  mutual  aid  was  founded.  It  has 
only  thirty  members,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
subscribe  6f.  per  annum.  Being  able  to  get  a  doctor 
for  nothing  militates  against  this  form  of  thrift  and 
providence. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  work  among  the  poor 
are  trying  to  foster  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  to 
teach  them  that  it  is  more  dignified  to  depend  on 
themselves,  and  let  relief  only  come  in  for  those  who 
are  in  distress,  not  for  labourers  in  general.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the  workers  should  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  Bureau.  Many  movements  are  on 
foot.  Some  doctors  urge  that  women  should  be  given 
substantial  assistance  to  prevent  their  working  duriiig 
the  last  month  before'  their  confinement  or  the  first 
after.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  the  child  as  much  as  the 
mother. 

Mde.  Villers  offers  to  get  particulars,  if  required, 
of  the  working  of  old  age  pensions  in  Belgium,  but 
at  present  that  is  not  under  discussion. 

Baron  Peers,  Oostcamp.  Belgium,  writes  briefly. 
The  cost  is  various,  but  in  a  commune  of  5,000  the 
dcvclr>r  receives  £20  to  £24  for  his  attendance  on  those 


who  cannot  pay.  The  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance 
arranges  with  liim  about  his  salary.  The  poor  lo«e  no 
votes,  civil  or  political,  by  receiving  medical  aid. 
He  believes  that  the  ease  with  which  it  is  usually 
obtained  tends  to  diminish  thrift,  and  self-reliance, 
but  he  does  not  see  how  to  avoid  this. 

Holland. 

Baron  Michaelis  van  Kessenich,  Senator  at  the 
Hague,  writes  :  — 

In  all  communes  in  Holland  there  is  a  doctor  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  poor,  gratis.  If  a  country  com- 
mune has  no  resident  doctor,  it  arranges  to  have  the 
doctor  of  a  neighbouring  commune.  I'he  secretary  of 
the  commune  keeps  la  list  of  the  poor  who  are  eligible 
for  relief  gratis.  Besides  this  there  are  clubs  where 
labourers  can  insure  at  a  very  moderate  sum  for 
doctor  and  drugs.  For  confinements,  there  are  certi- 
fied midwives,  subsidised  by  the  county,  who  charge 
5s.  per  case.  In  the  towns  the  hospitals,  usually  en- 
dowed by  charitable  bequests,  receive  the  inhabitants 
free ;  strangers  pay  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day.  There 
are  many  charitable  distributions  of  coal,  bread,  and 
coffee  in  winter  by  means  of  tickets,  to  avoid  the 
abuse  of  money,  in  rural  communes  of  1,500 — 2,500 
they  generally  agree  with  one  doctor  to  attend  ail  the 
very  poor  for  a  fixed  salary. 

Denmark. 

Count  Preben  Ahlefeldt-Laurvigen,  Danish  Vice- 
Consul  in  London,  writes  :  — 

All  through  Denmark  Government  appoints  doctors 
to  give  free  medical  relief  to  the  poor.  The  City, 
Parish,  and  County  Councils  contribute,  and  these 
Councils  decide  in  every  single  case  whether  the  relief 
shall  disfranchise  or  not.  This  insures  a  very  close  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  necessity  of  medical  relief.  The 
people  to  whom  old  age  pensions  have  been  granted 
receive  medical  relief  gratis,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
without  disfranchisement.  All  over  Denmark  there 
are  medical  clubs,  subsidised  by  Government,  and 
these  answer  well. 

There  are  no  endowed  hospitals ;  all  are  supported 
by  Government.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  pay ;  those 
who  cannot  are  received,  but  the  Council  decide 
whether  it  shall  disfranchise  the  applicant.  All 
sexual  diseases  are  treated  by  Government  doctors  at 
once,  without  any  enquiry,  in  order  to  stamp  these 
diseases  out.  There  is  a  large  number  of  specialists 
appointed  to  attend  these  cases  free  of  charge. 

Miss  Julia  Teisen,  of  Norrered,  Kfsrteminde,  Fyen, 
writes  :  — 

We  have  for  a  long  time  had  medical  clubs  all  over 
Denmark.  Subscribers  pay  2d.  weekly  for  a  woman, 
and  rather  more  for  a  man  ;  children  of  paying  parents 
are  included  free.  The  Government  pays  2s.  2d. 
weekly  for  each  person,  and  a  fifth  of  tlie  whole  con- 
tribution annually.  When  they  are  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital the  club  pays  for  them,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.  The  members,  besides  attendance  and  medi- 
cine, receive  for  thirteen  weeks  Is.  per  day  for  a  man 
and  6d.  for  a  woman.  The  sick  club  pays  the  doctor 
3s.  for  one  person  and  6s.  for  .a  family  yearly.  The 
chief  man  of  the  sick  club  in  the  town  or  village  de- 
cides whether  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them- 
selves. Ther.<?  are  some  sick  clubs  that  people  cannot 
join  w'ho  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  this  helps  to 
keep  many  people  off  the  rates. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  sick  club  is  excellent. 

NOEWAT. 

Mr.  Irgens,  of  the  Norwegian  Legation  in  London, 
writes  :  — 

In  Norway  every  person  who  has  no  means  of  liveli- 
hood .and  no  relatives  bound  to  support  him,  must  be 
relieved  by  the  Public  Board  of  Helief.  Husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  are  mutually  bound  to 
support  one  another.  Of  the  poor  so  assisted,  about 
one-eighth  receive  only  medical  relief.  In  town  and 
country  special  doctors  are  appointe^l  to  attend  the 
poor  gratis,  receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State. 
The  hospitals  are  maintained  by  the  State,  as  there  is 
not  sufficient  private  wealth  for  the  purpose. 

Though  the  poor  do  not  pay,  they  have  to  refund 
the  cost  to  the  Poor  Board  when  the  latter  diecides 
that  they  ai-e  able  to  do  it.  This  queistion  is  more 
easily  settled  in  Norway  than  in  England,  as  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse,  and  every  one's  circumstances  are 
well  known.  In  the  country  the  Board  consists  of  the 
Vicar,  and  a  few  members  of  the  Parish  Council.  In 
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towns  there  are  special  inspectors  who  are  rarely  de- 
ceived. The'  people  usually  consider  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  support  themselves. 

Mr.  Irgens  does  not  think  tliat  medical  relief  creates 
pauperism,  but  oitlier  relief  generally  does  so;  the  re- 
cipient seldom  learning  to  do  without  it. 

For  accidents  there  is  a  large  system  of  insuraJice 
subsidised  by  Government.  For  some  years  the 
G-overnment  has  contemplated  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
insurance  against  incapacity  of  self-support,  and  this 
would  do  away  with  all  Poor  Relief.  The  people  would 
pay  this  with  the  ordinary  taxes. 

Switzerland. 

M.  Elie  David,  Redacteur  de  la  Gazette  de  Lausanne, 
Beaumont,  Lausanne,  writes  that  the  laws  vary  so  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  different  cantons  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  general  view  of  the  system.  In  all  places 
medical  relief  is  given  gratis  to  the  very  poor,  but  the 
system  of  payment  of  the  doctor  varies.  Each  uni- 
versity has  a  policlinique  attached,  where  gratuitous 
treatmeoit  is  given. 

There  are  numerous  working  men's  clubs,  where  ihey 
insure  against  illness  and  against  being  out  of  work. 
M.  David  hopes  to  send .  some  papers  on  the  subject 
later. 

Italy. 

Signora  Stephajiie  Omboni  of  Padua,  describes 
medical  relief  given  as  in  other  countries.  She  says 
that  no  doubt  there  is  some  abuse,  but  until  clubs  and 
insurance  societies  are  more  developed  this  is  neces- 
sary. A  huge  National  Provident  Bank  was  started 
in  1898,  and  as  said  to  work  well.  All  who  are  at  work 
and  a^e  over  12  are  eligible  as  members.  The  sub- 
scription is  from  5s.  upwards.  This  provides  relief 
in  illness  and  an  old-age  pension  at  55  for  women,  60 
for  men. 

From  Bologna  writes  Oount  Ugo  Conti,  avvocato, 
who  has  lately  been  appointed  Rector  of  the  Colonial 
University  of  Rome.    He  says  :  — 

In  1888  free  medical  relief  became  obligatory  in 
Italy,  and  in  1905  the  free  distribution  of  medicine 
was  added.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the 
more  expensive  drugs  or  patent  medicines.  Since 
1882  the  CJommune  of  Bologna  has  entrusted  the 
gratuitous  care  of  the  sick  poor  to  tlae  Com- 
mittee of  Charity.  The  relief  to  the  sick  is  given 
in  various  ways — by  ambulances,  visits  at  home,  or 
in  hospitals  founded  by  generous  people.  The  Parish 
Council  decides  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  applicants, 
this  and  the  Committee  of  Charity  and  the  County 


Council  all  working  together.  Every  year  there  is  a 
revision  of  the  list.  Now  in  Bologna  about  50,000 
receive  relief  out  of  a  population  of  150,000.  One  is 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  cost  is  only  100,000  lire,  or 
£4,000.  Probably  this  includes  only  medicine  and 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  A  close  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicants  is  made,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  imposters. 

As  to  fostering  improvidence  and  weakening  the 
character,  Count  Conti  thinks  that  it  may  have  such 
an  effect,  but  he  does  not  see  how  to  avoid  it,  except  by 
increasing  the  supervision. 

From  Florence,  the  Marchesa  Pucci  confirms  the 
above.  It  is  the  Municipality  who  decides  whetlier 
a  person  is  really  poor.  The  Sindaco,  or  Mayor,  con- 
siders a  person  "  Miserable "  who  does  not  pay  any 
taxes.  Workmen's  clubs  exist  in  Florence  and  in  the 
country  round.  These  pay  during  temporary  iUness, 
but  a  chronic  case  has  to  leave  them.  She  considers 
that  the  free  medical  relief  has  a  good  effect.  The 
poor  feel  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  the  hygiene  is 
well  looked  after. 

From  Palermo  writes  Mrs.  Robert  Whitaker  and 
the  Baroness  Bordanaro:- — ■ 

The  Sicilians  are  entitled  to  free  medical  relief,  but 
there  are  numerous  clubs  and  societies  to  which  they 
subscribe.  These  ladies  think  that  this  does  not  en- 
courage improvidence,  as  the  Sicilians  have  a  pride  in 
paying  for  themselves,  and  do  so  when  it  is  possible. 
The  doctors  in  the  town  receive  £50 — £80,  in  the 
country  £100 — £120  sterling  per  annum. 

Germavt. 

Herr  von  Tabouillot,  of  Darmstadt,  writes:  — 
The  Corporation  of  the  town  provide  medical 
aid  for  all.  People  are  attended  at  their  own  houses 
at  the  public  cost.  They  pay  a  small  surn  if  they  can 
afford  it ;  the  Board  of  Guardians  decides  whether 
they  shall  do  so.  Generally  the  assistance  is  free. 
There  are  no  medical  clubs,  but  the  State  obliges  all 
employers  to  pay  in  a  yearly  assurance,  of  which  one- 
third  is  paid  by  the  employer,  two-thirds  by  the  em- 
ploye. A  good  many  people  think  that  harm  is  done 
by  too  much  being  spent  in  charity,  but  they  do  not 
see  how  to  avoid  it  when  there  is  so  much  poverty  and 
suffering. 

He  suggests  consulting  Mr.  Stadtrath  Dr.  Munster- 
berg,  Berlin,  Armen  direction,  Muhlendamm  1.  I 
have  not  written  tO'  him,  as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  he 
is  so  distinguished  a  man  that  he  is  probably  known 
to  some  of  tlie  Commission. 

Granville  E.  Llotd-Bakee. 
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MEMORANDUM  as  to  Medical  Relief  in  Chicago,  by  MR.  CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON, 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities. 


Question  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment  :  — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  various  institutions  for 

medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  number 
of  beds  in  such  institutions  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  whether  the  institu- 
tions are  found  to  be  generally  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  population? 

(b)  The  extetit  to  which  such  institutions  are 
provided  or  maintained  by  jmblic  authori- 
ties (parish,  county,  department,  or  State, 
etc.),  and  by  private  charity,  and  from 
what  sources  the  expenditure  is  defrayed? 

(c)  The  method  of  managing  the  institutions — 

whether  by  public  officials  or  by  voluntary 
committees,  etc.  ? 

(d)  The  conditions  under  which  patients  are 
admitted,  and  the  extent  to  which  treat- 
ment is  given  without  charge  to  the  sick 
person. 


Answer  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment:  — 

(a)  We  have  no  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
beds  in  the  various  hospitals,  and  I  find  no 
data  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  institutions  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  The 
"Daily  News  Almanac"  for  1908  gives  the 
names  of  74  hospitals  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
The  population  of  Illinois,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1900  was  4,621,550.  The  population 
of  Cook  County  was  1,838,735.  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics outside  of  Chicago ;  but  I  know  that 
the  larger  towns  are  generally  provided  with 
hospitals,  either  supported  by  the  city  or  by 
private  associations ;  generally  the  latter. 
The  county  authorities  often  arrange  with  re- 
ligious or  other  private  hospitals  for  the  in- 
digent patients  at  a  fixed  price  a  week.  In 
rural  communities  very  few  hospitals  are 
established,  and  serious  cases  must  be  taken 
to  large  towns  for  hospital  treatment.  The 
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Chicago  Charities  Directory  gives  a  complete 
list  of  all  hospitals  andi  dispensaries  in 
Chicago,  but  no  others. 

Burdett's  last  edition  of  work  on  hospitals 
may  give  further  facts. 

(6)  In  Cook  County  a  county  hospital  is  main- 
tained entirely  at  public  expense.  In  the 
counties  generally  the  aged  infirm  are  sent 
to  the  county  poor  house  if  unable  to  support 
themselves.  The  private  hospitals  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  income  from  endowments, 
partly  by  annual  gifts,  and  partly  by 
the  payments  of  pay-patients.  Many  of 
the  private  hospitals  have  endowed  beds, 
or  beds  paidi  for  by  the  year  to  give 
medical  and  surgical  aid  to  indigent  persons. 
Cook  County  spent  on  the  county  hospital  in 
1903  the  sum  of  313,420  diols.,  and  in  1907 
387,785  dols.  At  the  Dunning  Institutions, 
including  care  of  the  aged  infirm  and  con- 
sumptives, tlie  sum  of  436,885  dols.  was  ex- 
pended in  the  year  1907. 

(c)  The  Cook  County  Hospital  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Boardi  of  Commissioners  of  the  county. 
I'his  hospital  provides  for  temporary  medical 
and  surgical  service  for  persons  unable  to  pay 
for  it.  This  service  is  rendered  by  an  attend- 
ing staff  of  sixty  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
specialists,  165  trained  nurses,  and  48  in- 
ternes. The  administrative  force  consists  of 
255  employees.  In  the  detention  hospital  for 
the  insane  under  observation  1,840  persons 
were  received.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  county 
physician.  The  Dunning  Institutions  of  Cook 
County  are  under  the  charge  of  the  general 
superintendent,  and  they  contained  in  1907, 
7,441  inmates,  and  required  375  employees. 
The  County  Board  has  concluded  arrangements 
with  the  City  of  Chicago  to  take  care  of  all 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  and 
acute  alcoholism,  and  for  an  emergency  medi- 
cal and  ambulance  service.  I  add  some  figures 
relating  to  the  State  Institutions  caring  for 
the  insane  and  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  : 

18"  Bi.  Rep.  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  19Q4. 

p.  25. — Appropriations,  1903.  Ordinary  and  Special. 

Northern  Insane  Hospital     -  -  -  426,000  dols. 

Eaistem  Insane  Hospital     -  -  .  867,500  ,, 

Central  Insane  Hospital        -  -  -  444,468  ,, 

Western  Insane  Hospital      -  -  -  420,000  ,, 

Southern  Insane  Hospital     -  -  -  319,300  ,, 

Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane  -  -  599,500  ,, 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  -  -  74,200  ,, 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (Chicago)  -  -     85,600  ,, 

The  above  include  all  the  State  institutions 
offering  medical  relief.  Of  course  the  schools 
for  deaf,  blind,  feeble-minded,  prisons,  etc., 
care  for  their  sick. 

As  a  general  rule  public  institutions  are 
entirely  controlled  by  public  officers ;  and 
private  institutions  are  controlled  by  Board  of 
Trustees  and  their  appointed  agents,  and  they 
.are  incorporated  under  a  general  law. 

(d)  The  county  hospital  provides  temporary  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  for  it,  as  already  stated.  Indigent  per- 
sons are  .admitted  to  the  infirmary  and  hospital 
for  consumptives  at  Dunning  (Cook  County), 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Out-Door  Relief 
Department.  I  have  no  statistics  before  me 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  persons  treated  in 
private  hospitals  are  received  without  pay ; 
but  very  generally  such  hospitals  have  free 
wards,  or  free  beds  supported  in  the  way 
already  described. 


Question   II. — Domiciliary^  medical  treatment — (i.e.,, 
treatment  at  the  home  of  tlie  sick  perstin): 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  relief  of  tlie  sick- 
poor  in  their  ovm  homes  is  provided: — 

(i.)  By  public  authorities  {as  above), 

(ii.)  By  private  charitij, 
and  from  what  sources  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed ? 

(b)  The  extent  to  whicJi  domiciliary  medical 
treatment  by  public  or  charitable  authori- 
ties is  given  without  any  payment  by  the 
sick  person,  and  what  generally  are  the 
qualifications  entitling  to  such  treatment? 

(c)  How  far,  if  at  all,  poor  persons  can  obtain 

medical  treatment  by  insurance  or  by- 
co-operation  or  association  among  them- 
selves 1* 

(d)  The  method  of  providing  nursing  for  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes. 
Answer  II. — Domiciliary  Medical  Treatment:  — 

(a)  In  Cook  County,  and  generally  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State,  the  indigent  sick  are 
treated  gratuitously  by  a  physician  appointed 
by  the  county  authorities.  This  is  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  out-door  relief.  The  ex- 
penses are  paid  out  of  the  County  Treasury. 

A  large  amount  of  gratuitous  service  is 
rendered  by  physicians  .and  by  private  associa- 
tions ;  but  I  have  no  statistics.  The  city 
government  deals  with  sickness  in  various 
ways.  It  provides  medical  inspection  of' 
schools,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  provides  in  a  municipal 
laboratory  for  the  examination  of  ice,  milk, 
and  food,  and  for  the  condemnation  of  impure 
foods.  It  also  has  a  Bureau  of  Sanitary  In- 
spection of  Houses  acting  under  the  ordinance- 
of  the  city.  The  statistics  .are  given  in  the- 
publications  of  the  Bureaii  of  Statistics  and 
Municipal  Labour  for  1908. 

(b)  All  domiciliary  medical  treatment  given  by  the 
county  physicians  is  provided  gratuitously  at 
public  expense  and  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes- 
for  that  purpose.  The  treatment  by  private 
associations  is  subject  to  various  conditions. 
In  some  cases  the  rates  are  reduced  to  poor 
persons  ;  but  I  have  no  accurate  information 
as  to  rates. 

I  insert  at  this  place  a  report  of  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society  (February,  1908),  in  regard'  to  free  dispen 
saries  in  Chicago,  which  will  throw  light  on  your 
question  :  — 

"Your  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuse 
of  medical  charity  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report :  — 

We  fijid  on  investigation  ithat  there  are  in  the  city 
of  dtiicago  at  present  55  dispensaries,  16  of  which  are 
connected  with  hospitals,  9  with  medical  colleges,, 
while  30  have  no  connection  with  any  such  institutions. 
Of  these  55  dispensaries  27  are  used  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion, 7  are  privately  owned. 

In  6  dispensariee  medicine  and  treatment  are  fur- 
nished free  ;  in  18  a  charge  is  m.ade  to  cover  the  cost  of 
medicine,  and  in  23  as  maiah  money  iis  collected  from 
the  applicant  as  can  be  obtained,  the  smallest  fee 
recorded  being  five  oenits  and  the  largest  ten  dollars, 
which  latter  amount  is  charged  by  a  maternity  dis- 
pensary. 

Only  5  dispensaries  exhibit  signs  announcing  that 
treatment  is  limited  to  the  sidk  poor,  and  that  only 
those  are  cared  for  who  are  unable  to  pay  outside 
physicians.  Twenty-six  dispensaries  claim  to  investi- 
gate the  ahility  of  the  applicant  to  pay.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  committee  shows  that  in  51  of  the  55  dis- 
pensaries the  only  investigation  instituted  coiusists  of 
a  few  questions  put  by  the  physician  in  charge,  the 
objeat  of  v?hich  the  applicant  at  once  discovers  and' 
answens.  accordingly.  One  dispensary  refers  the  cases 
of  doubtful  applicants  to  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties for  invejstigation  ;  three  employ  a  nurse  or  a  clerk 
to  look  up  suspicious  cases. 


*Note—V-n(]er  this  sys-tem,  for  instance,  a  number  of  persons  might  agree  to  pay  a  very  small  f.nin  each  week  through- 
out the  year  to  a  particular  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  anyone  of  such  persors  would  be  entitled  to  the  free  services 
of  such"  doctor  in  caf  e  of  sickness.  Or  again,  a  number  of  men  might  form  themselves  into  an  assoeia,tion,  and  the 
association  might  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  a  doctor  on  the  understanding  lhat  the  doctor  would  gratuitously  attend" 
any  member  of  the  association  in  case  of  illness  during  the  year. 
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Fiftj-five  of  the  dispensaries  report  that  their  staff 
is  faiitJiful  in  attendance  ;  sieven  engages  an  outdoor 
staff. 

None  of  the  dispensaries  have  separate  waiting  rooms 
for  men  and  women.  One  treats  only  men,  one  only 
■women,  and  two  treat  children  alone. 

Twenty-three  dispensaries  exclude  contagiouB 
diseases  ;  28  make  no  reply  on  this  point  ;  2  do  not  ex- 
clude contagioue  dieeases,  and  2  exclude  all  contagioais 
diseases  '  except  gonorrhea.' 

Twenty-nine  have  never  been  examined  by  the 
sanitary  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Twenty-two  have  no  record  of  any  such  investigation 
having  been  made,  although  many  of  these  institutions 
are  in  wretched  quarters  where  the  sunlight  never 
penetrates. 

During  the  last  year  29  dispensaries  treated  223,110 
persons.  In  26,  which  were  run  in  a  slip  shod  manner, 
no  records  are  kept  of  the  number  of  patients  treated. 
Sixteen  dispensaries  record  the  number  of  times  each 
person  returned  for  treatment.  During  the  last  year 
thcise  16  disp&nsari<B  treated  93,806  persons,  and  treat- 
ment was  given  246,140  times.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants refused  treatmeiiit  on  account  of  their  ability  to 
l)ay  outside  physicians  was  1,170.  In  many  cases,  on 
investigation,  the  applicants  for  relief  were  found  to 
be  property  owners,  well-to-do  citizens,  or  pensons 
drawing  comfortable,  salaries. 

It  will  be  seen  from  thiis  report  that  29  institu- 
tions treated  223,110  persons,  that  26  dispensaries 
kept  no  record  of  the  number  of  applicants  treated  ; 
but  the  committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  taking 
into  consideration  the  size,  object,  and  location  of 
these  ir.stitutions,  estimated  the  number  of  people  in 
the  city  receiving  free  treatment  at  500, COO,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Sixteen  infititutions  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of 
persons  treated  and  the  number  of  treatments  given 
each  patient.  These  16  institutions  treated  93,806 
persions  and  gave  246,140  treatments,  An  average  of 
2|  treatments  for  each  person. 

Undler  normal  conditions  the  average  per  cent,  of 
the  populaition  deiDendent  on  and  receiving  charities 
other  than  medical  is  g  to  1  per  cent.  Let  us  say 
10,000  and  add  20,000  more  to  account  for  a  reduplica- 
tion, which  would  make  30,000.  Deduct  this  from 
500,000  and  we  have  a  remaindler  of  470,000,  which 
sliovvs  the  number  receiving  medical  charity  who  are 
not  oomipelled  to  ask  for,  or  who  do  not  receive,  charity 
in  other  fomis.  Tliis  is  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  medical  charity  abuse  in  the  dispen- 
saries. 

Each  of  these  patients  receives  an  average  of  2| 
treatments,  or  1,153,332  treatments  for  470,000  per- 
sons. Most  of  these  treaitments  consist  of  something 
beyond  the  ordinary  consultation,  many  resulting  in 
expensive  operations.  We  will  estimate  the  average 
fee  for  the  same  service  rendered  in  private  practice 
at  two  dollars  each,  or  2,300,664  dollars.  Most  of  this 
burden  is  borne  by  the  general  practitioner. 

Tliis  2,306,664  dollars  repi-esents  the  financial  in- 
jury done  the  medical  profession  by  this  abuse  in  the 
dispensai-ies,  but  the  moral  injury  done  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  misguided  benevolence  is  past  compre- 
hension. 

The  accuracy  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  report 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the 
committee.  Its  deductions  are  presented  without 
claiming  that  the  figures  are  absolutely  correct." 

(f)  Statistical  material  is  altogether  lacking  in 
regard  to  medical  treatment  by  insurance  and 
by  co-operation  or  association  with  working 
people.  I  have  collected  such  facts  as  I  could 
find  after  a  long  investigation  in  this  country 
in  my  book,  "Die  Arbeiter-Vensioherung  in 
den  Vereingten  Staaten  von  Nord-Amerika," 
and  published  also  in  articles  in  the  America!' 
Journal  of  Sociology,  1907  and  1908.  In 
tliese  chapters  I  have  described  the  methods 
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of  providing  sick  insurance  by  local  associa- 
tions,  by  trade  uniorus,  by  fraternal  societies, 
called  in  England  "  friendly  societies,"  and 
by  employees.  This  method  of  co-operation 
is  becoming  so  general  and  is  subject  to  such 
abuses  that  medical  societies'  composed  of 
physicians  in  pracitice  are  seriously  studying 
it  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  lower  the 
rates  of  medical  feets. 

P.S. — I  have  discussed  medical  charities  in  my  book 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent, 
Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes  "  (D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  Boston,  1906),  pp.  121-137,  witli  references  on 
pp.  372-3. 

(d)  As  to  methods  of  providing  nursing  for  the  sick 
people  in  their  homes,  we  have  in  Chicago  a 
very  important  society  called  "  The  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Chicago."  Those  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  visiting  nurse 
are  charged  from  five  cents  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  visit.  The  daily  average  number  of  per- 
sons visited  in  a  recent  year  was  198.  This 
association  is  supported  by  contributions.  In- 
digent persons  are  aided  by  the  nurses  without 
charge.  Many  nurses,  missionaries,  and 
missions  provide  visiting  nurses  for  the  sick 
people  in  their  homes.  These  arrangements 
are  not  known  outside  of  the  cities,  though 
they  are  very  much  needed  in  rural  communi- 
ties with  scattered  population. 

Question  III. — Are  there  any  safeguards  or  regula- 
tions for  preventing  well-to-do  or  rich  persons 
from  availing  themselves  of  free  medical  relief 
intended  only  for  the  poor? 

Answer  III. — The  necessity  for  preventing  abuses  of 
free  medical  service  has  already  been  pointed  out  under 
a  previous  question. 

Question  IV. — Cost:  Any  available  figures  indicating 
the  cost  of  any  institutions  or  systems  of  medical 
relief  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum  ? 

Anstver  IV. — Cost. — I  am  sorry  that  beyond  the  few 
figures  already  given,  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  your  question.  The  statistics  have  never 
been  brought  together. 

Question  V. — Results:  Any  statistics,  reports,  or 
remarks  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  of  medical 
relief  on  the  character  or  physique  and  health  of 
the  people.  For  example,  what  effect  has  a  free- 
public  provision  (if  any)  of  medical  relief  on  the 
self-reliance  or  thrift  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
provision  of  medical  relief  by  charity  or  voluntary 
effort  ? 

Ansiver  V. — As  to  the  results  of  free  medical  relief 
on  the  character  of  physique  and  health  of  the  people, . 
one  can  only  give  the  impression  derived  from  long 
observation  and  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  largest 
charitable  societv  of  the  city.  That  there  is  danger 
of  dishonesty  and  pauperism  in  a  free  offer  of 
medical  relief  I  think  there  can  be  no  question.  There  is 
growing  up  among  us  a  strong  conviction  that  so  far 
as  possible  sickness  and  invalid  insurance  and  accident 
insurance  should  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  charita- 
ble support  of  medical  relief.  This  ie  especially  trae  in- 
connection  with  the  anti-tuberculous  movement  which 
can  never  succeed  without  a  more  adequate  and  liberal 
source  of  funds  than  that  which  is  offered  by  the  fitful 
and  uncertain  gifts  of  charity.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  medical  relief, 
prompt  and  universal,  in  relation  to  the  health  and 
industrial  efiiciency  and  moral  energy  of  the  people. 
But  charity  can  never  provide  proper  preventive  and 
curative  agencies  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
social  need.  The  method  of  insurance  would  remove 
many  of  the  temptations  to  undtermine  the  self-reliance 
and  thrift  of  the  working  people.  No  one  can  realise 
this  60  thoroughly  as  those  who  have  to  do  constantly 
with  the  administration  of  public  and  private  charity. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  DR.  M.  HOLMBOE  AS  TO  MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN  NORWAY, 

ESPECIALLY  IN  CHRISTIANIA. 


Question  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment :  — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  various  institutions  for 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  number 
of  beds  in  such  institutio7is  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  wlietlier  the  institu- 
tions are  found  to  be  generally  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  population  ? 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  such  institutions  arc 
provided  or  maintained  by  public  authori- 
ties (parish,  county,  Department  or  State, 
etc.),  and  by  private  charity,  and  from  what 
sources  the  expenditure  is  def  rayed  ? 

(c)  The  metliod.  of  managing  the  institutioii s — ■ 

whether  by  public  officials  or  by  voluntary 
committees,  etc.  ? 

(d)  The  conditions  under  which  patients  are 
admitted,  and  the  extent  to  which  treat- 
ment is  given  without  charge  to  the  sick 
person. 

Answer  I. — (a)  Chiistiania  has  within  its  limits  and 
immediate  vicinity  the  following  hospitals  :  — 

The  State  hospital  with  470  beds,  the  lying-in 
hospital  with  52  beds,  and  its  gynecological  service 
with  18  beds. 

Christiania  municipal  hospitals  with  1,062  beds. 

The  military  hospital  with  40  beds. 

The  hospital  of  the  Nursing  Sisters  Institution  with 
72  beds. 

The  hospital  of  the  Nursing  Brothers'  Institution 
with  95  b3ds. 

"  Our  Lady's  "  ("  Vor  Frue  ")  Hospital  with  72  beds. 

Gaustad  lunatic  asylum,  affords  accommodation  for 
330  patients. 

Christiania  municipal  lunatic  asylum  for  281 
patients,  and 

Oslo  hospitals  lunatic  asylum  for  40  patients. 

At  several  of  these  hospitals  patients  are  admitted, 
as  well  from  Christiania  as  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  provida  room  for  sick  persons, 
especially  for  insane,  the  lunatic  asylums  being  neither 
numerous  nor  spacious  enough. 

(b)  The  State  hospital,  the  lying-in  hospital,  the 
military  hospital,  and  Gaustad  lunatic  asylum  belong 
to  the  State. 

Christiania  municipal  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum 
belong  to  the  city  of  Christiania,  and  are  managed  on 
"the  city's  account. 

The  hospitals  of  the  Nursing  Sisters  and  Brothers 
are  erected  and  managed  by  private  charity. 

Our  Lady's  hospital  belongs  to  the  Catholic  mission. 

In  all  these  hospitals  a  small  remuneration  (ordinary 
board  kr.  1.50-1.80  per  day),  is  paid  either  by  the 
patient  himself,  or  by  the  community,  whose  pauper 
administration  has  caused  his  entrance.  What  the 
working  of  the  hospital  costs  beyond  the  patient's  pay- 
liienb  is  paid  by  its  owner  (State,  community,  private 
cliarity,  Catholic  mission). 

Oslo  lunatic  hospital  has  its  own  fund. 

(c)  The  hospitals  belonging  to  the  State  are  admin- 
istered by  directors  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Justice. 

The  diractors  of  the  municipal  hospitals  are  within 
the  control  of  the  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  of  a 
board  of  visitors,  ai)poin<^ed  by  the  City  Council. 


The  private  hospitals  have  private  trustees. 

(i)  For  entrance  in  a  hospital  is  commonly  required 
a  physician's  certificate  oonceniing  the  condition 
of  the  patient ;  and,  furthermore,  st^curity  for 
the  payment.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  sick  are 
admitted  without  delay.  As  regards  the  admittance 
of  insane  in  lunatic  asylums  there  are  especial  pro- 
visions in  the  law  on  lunatics. 

The  State  hospital  has  dispensaries,  where  the 
unmoneyed  get  medical  assistance  free  of  expense. 
This  hospital  has  also  some  reserved  free  places  for 
blind  and  deaf,  who  are  admitted  for  operation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  of  the  students  it  has, 
furthermore,  some  froe  places  for  lepers. 

The  Municipality  of  Christiania  has  in  the  city  a 
ccHiple  of  stajtions,  where  doctors  are  on  duty  to  furnish 
immediate  assistance.  The  unmoneyed  get  Uiis  free  of 
expense. 

Question  II. — Domiciliary  medical  treatment — (i.e., 
treatment  at  the  home  of  the  sick  person): 

(a)  The  extent  to  ivhich  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes  is  provided: — 

(i.)  By  public  authorities  {as  above), 

(ii)  Sy  private  charity, 
and  from  what  sources  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed ? 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  domiciliary  medical 
treatment  by  public  or  charitable  authori- 
ties is  given  without  any  payment  by  the 
sick  person,  and  what  generally  are  the 
qualifications  entitling  to  such  treatment  ? 

(c)  Hoiv  far,  if  at  all,  poor  persons  can  obtain 

medical  treatment  by  insurance  or  hy 
co-operation  or  association  among  them- 
selves ?* 

(d)  The  method  of  providing  nursing  for  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes. 

Answer  II. — (a)  In  his  home  the  poor  sick  get,  as 
occasion  requires,  partly  only  medical  assistance  and 
medicine,  partly  also  food  "and  clothing.  This  is 
chiefly  done  by  tilie  public  municipal  pauper  adminis- 
tration, but  also  in  some  measure  by  private  charity. 

(b)  Far  the  whole  country  it  is  by  the  law  on  pauper 
administration  of  Mai  19th,  1900,  provided,  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  each  community  shall  in  case  of 
sickness  furnish  shelter  and  care  for  those  poor  who 
are  unable  to  procure  such  othei-wise.  Said  Board 
decides  if  the  sick  shall  get  this  help,  his  economical 
situation  being  conclusive  in  this  matter. 

(c)  It  is  very  usual  for  artisans  and  common  labourers 
to  form  a  unio.i  agieaing  with  one  or  several  phy- 
sicians to  treat  the  members  of  the  same  in  case  of 
sickness  on  account  of  the  union. 

A  Bill  on  common  obligatory  insui-ance  of  the  sick 
is  under  preparation  by  the  Government.  How 
extensive  this  Bill  will  become  is  still  uncertain,  as 
well  as  how  far  and  on  which  terms  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Storting. 

(d)  A  couple  of  charitable  institutions  dispose  of 
some  nurses,  who  furnish  gratuitous  aid  to  poor  sick 
in  their  homes. 

The  municipal  pauper  administration  commonly 
prefers  to  have  the  sick  in  a  hospital,  when  more 
nursing  is  needed  than  the  relatives  of  the  patierit  can 
afford. 
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Question  III. — Are  there  any  safeguards  or  regula- 
tions for  preventing  ivell-to-do  or  rich  persons 
from  availing  themselves  of  free  medical  relief 
intended  only  for  the  poor? 

Answer  III. — The  public  Board  of  Guardians  lets  its 
own  inspectors  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  sick- 
before  help  is  furnishod. 

At  the'  dispensary  of  the  State  hospital  there  is  no 
control  ;  it,  therefore,  no  doubt,  happens  that  medical 
assistance  is  furnished  to  persons  able  to  defray  the 
expanses. 

Question  IV. — Cost:  Any  available  -figures  indicating 
the  cost  of  any  institutions  or  systems  of  medical 
relief  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum  ? 

Answer  IV. — About  the  municipal  hospitals  of 
Christiania  vide  the  accompanying  document  No.  10 
from  the  Local  Board  of  this  city,  page  178-189. 

Answer  IV.  -Details  concerning  hospitals  outside  of 
Kristiinia  may  le  had  from  the  report  of  Ber.jcn 
hospital  (page  16-19)  and  from  the  rep:;rt  o'^  Pie'in^s 
sanatorium  (page  15  and  18). 

As  to  the  State  hospital  vide  its  accompanying  report, 
page  19-29. 

Question  V.- — Besults:  Any  .'statistics,  reports,  or 
remarks  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  of  medical 


relief  on  the  character  or  physique  and  health  of 
the  people.  For  example,  what  effect  has  a  free 
public  provision  (if  any)  of  medical  relief  on  the 
self-reliance  or  tJirift  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
provision  of  medical  relief  by  charity  or  voluntary 
effort  ? 

Answer  V. — have  no  such  statistics. 

The  above  quoted  facts  have,  as  it  will  be  seen,  more 
particularly  reference  to  Christiania.  As  to  the  condir 
tions  regarding  hospitals  for  the  remainder  of  the 
country  vide  the  accompanying  part  of  the  official 
statistics  of  Norway,  v.  55,  pages  70-73*. 

The  terms  for  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  are  the 
-same  all  over  the  country,  only  with  the  differences 
which  in  the  rural  districts  may  accompany  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  longer  distances  to  doctor  and  hospital. 


*NoTE : — Under  this  system  for  instance  a  number  of 
persons  might  agree  to  pay  a  very  small  sum  each  week 
throughnut  the  year  to  a  particular  doctor  on  the  unrler- 
standing  that  anyone  of  such  persons  would  be  entitled  to 
tlie  free  services  of  such  doctor  in  case  of  sickness.  Or, 
again,  a  number  of  men  might  form  themselves  into  an 
association  and  the  association  might  pay  a  fixed  annual 
sum  to  a  doctor,  on  the  understanding  that  the  doctor  would 
gratuitously  attend  any  member  of  the  association  in  case 
of  illness  during  the  year. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  Mr.  CHARLES  P.  KELLOGG,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE 
BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AS  TO  MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


Question  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the   various  institutions  for 

medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  number  of 
Jjeds  in  such  institutions  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  whether  the  institutions  are 
found  to  be  generally  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  population. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  such  institutions  are  pro- 

vided or  maintained  by  public  authorities 
(parish,  county,  department  or  state,  etc.) 
and  by  private  charity,  and  from  what 
sources  the  expenditure  is  defrayed. 
(c\  The  method  of  managing  the  institutions — < 
whether  by  public  officials  or  by  voluntary 
committees,  etc. 

(d)  The  conditions  under  which  patients  are 
admitted  and  the  extent  to  which  treatment 
is  given  without  charge  to  the  sick  person. 

Ansicer  I. — (a)  The  institutions  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  in  Connecticut  consist  of  22  public 
hospitals  and  three  special  hospitals,  containing  a 
total  of  2,000  beds.  The  population  of  Connecticut  in 
1908  is  estimated  to  be  1,000,000.  The  hospitals  are 
considered  generally  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
population,  although  two  or  three  more  hospitals  will 
probably  be  opened  within  the  next  few  years  in  some 
of  the  larger  towns  that  do  not  at  present  contain 
them. 

(b)  All  of  the  hospitals  in  Connecticut  are  organised 
and  maintained  by  private  enterprise,  although  five  of 
them  have  been  organised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  expenditures  of  the  hospitals 
are  met  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State, 
income  from  invested  funds,  payments  by  patients 
and  by  cities  or  towns  for  needy  patients. 

(c)  The  hospitals  are  managed  by  self-perpetuating 
boards  of  directors,  who  are  incorporated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  State. 

(d)  Free  patients  are  admitted  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  town  patients,  whose  care  is  paid  for  by 


the  town  government,  although  pay  is  expected  from  a 
patient  whenever  possible.  Several  of  the  hospitals 
maintain  free  clinics  for  the  relief  of  poor  patients  not 
confined  in  the  hospitals. 

Question    1 1. -^Domiciliary    medical   treatment  (i.e., 
treatment  at  the  home  of  the  sick  p:rson):  — 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in 

their  own  homes  is  provided:  — 

(i.)  by  public  authorities  (as  above); 

(ii.)  by  private  charity  ; 
and  from  what  sources  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  domiciliary  medical  treat-^ 

ment  by  public  or  charitable  authorities  is' 
given  without  any  payment  by  the  sick 
person,  and  what  generally  are  the  qualifica- 
tions entitling  to  such  treatment. 

(c)  How  far,  if  at  all,  poor  persons  can  obtain 

medical  treatment  by  insurance  or  by  co- 
operation or  association  among  themselves.* 

(d)  The  method  of  providing  nursing  for  the  sick- 

poor  in  their  homes. 

Answer  II. — (a)  (i.)  Sick  poor  are  cared  for  in  their 
homes  by  public  authorities,  and  they  are  visited  by 
the  town  doctors  appointed  to  care  for  the  sick  poor 
both  in  their  homes  and  in  the  almshouses.  The 
expense  of  this  is  met  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  from  the  city  or  town  treasury. 

(ii.)  By  private  charity  the  sick  poor  are  cared  for 
by  associations  of  visiting  nurses  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  expense 
of  the  visiting  nurses  is  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  citizens  interested  in  the  work. 

(b)  Free  medical  treatment  is  given  as  above  men- 
tioned to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  qualifications 
required  are  that  the  person  in  question  shall  be  found 
on  investigation  to  be  in  need  of  treatment  and  has 
not  the  necessary  means  to  pay  for  it. 


Note. — Under  this  system,  for  instance,  a  number  of  persons  niiglit  agree  to  pay  a  very  small  sum  each  week 
throughout  the  year  to  a  particular  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  anyone  of  sucli  persons  would  be  entitled 
to  the  free  services  of  such  doctor  in  case  of  sickness.  Or,  again,  a  number  of  men  might  form  themselves  into 
an  association,  and  the  association  might  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  a  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  the  doctor 
would  gratuitously  a' tend  any  member  of  the  association  in  case  of  illness  during  the  year. 
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(c)  Working  men  often  obtain  medical  treatment 
through  their  benefit  associations  formed  for  the  pur- 
Ijose  or  through  the  fraternal  lodges  to  which  they 
belong.  I  know  of  no  small  associations  of  a  number 
of  men  agreeing  to  employ  a  particular  doctor,  except 
as  above  mentioned. 

(d)  The  chief  method  of  providing  nurses  for  the 
sick  poor  is  by  means  of  the  visiting  nurses'  associa- 
tions above  mentioned. 

Question  III. — Arc  there  any  safeguards  or  regulations 
for  preventing  well-to-do  or  rich  persons  from 
availing  themselves  of  free  medical  relief  intended 
only  for  the  poor? 

Answer  III. — The  only  safeguards  or  regulations 
for  preventing  well-to-do  persons  from  availing  them- 
selves of  free  medical  relief  is  the  general  custom  of 
refusing  it  to  all  except  those  who  are  in  need.  I  have 
not  known  of  any  special  abuses  of  this  custom  in 
Connecticut,  although  striking  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  New  York  City. 

Question  IV.- — Cost: 

Any  available  figures  indicating  the  cost  of  any 
institutions  or  systems  of  medical  relief 
referred  to  in  the  memorandum. 


Answer  IV.- — I  cannot  give  you  any  figures  indi- 
cating the  cost  of  medical  relief  among  the  pour.  The 
annual  printed  reports  of  the  various  hospitals  do  not 
contain  separate  accounts  of  their  cost  for  work  among 
the  poor,  and  the  visiting  nurses'  associations  do  not 
issue  printed  reports  that  I  know  of.  I  send  you  by 
this  mail,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  the  last 
printed  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Charities,  which  will  give  you  some  notes  on  the 
hospitals  of  the  State,  and  you  can  writ-e  to  them  for 
their  printed  reports  if  you  wish  them. 

Question  V. — Besults: 

Any  statistics,  reports,  or  remarlcs  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system  of  medical  relief  on  the 
character  or  physique  and  health  of  the 
people.  For  example,  what  effect  has  a  free 
public  provision  (if  any)  of  medical  relief 
on  the  self-reiiance  or  thrift  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  provision  of  medical  relief  by 
charity  or  voluntary  effort? 

Answer  V. — I  do  not  know  of  any  statistics  or 
reports  that  have  been  prepared  in  Connecticut  con- 
cerning the  results  of  free  medical  treatment  on  the 
character  and  life  of  the  people. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV. 


MEMORANDUM    BY    M.    A.   de  KRIEGER  ON   MEDICAL    RELIEF  OF  THE   SICK  POOH 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  M,  de  KRIEGER         THE  COMMISSION. 


1.  — Institutional  medical  treatment:  — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  various  institutions  for 
medical  or  surgical  treatment;  the  number 
of  beds  in  such  institutions  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  whether  the  institutions 
are  found  to  be  generally  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  population. 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  such  institutions  are  pro- 
vided or  maintained  by  public  authorities 
(parish,  county ,  department  or  State,  etc.)  and 
by  private  charity,  and  from  what  sources  the 
expenditure  is  defrayed. 

■(c)  The  method  of  managing  the  institutions — ■ 
whether  by  public  officials  or  by  voluntary  com- 
mittees, etc. 

>(d)  The  conditions  under  which  patients  are  ad- 
mitted, and  the  extent  to  which  treatment  is 
given  without  charge  to  the  sick  person. 

2.  — Domiciliary  medical  treatment  {i.e.,  treatment  at 
the  home  of  the  sick  person)  :  — 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor 
in  their  own  homes  is  provided — 

(i.)  by  public  authorities  (as  above), 

(ii.)  by  private  charity, 
and  from  what  sources  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed. 


(b)  The   extent    to   which    domiciliary  medical 

treatment  by  public  or  charitable  anthorities 
is  given  without  any  payment  by  the  sick 
person,  and  what  generally  are  the  qualifi- 
cations entitling  to  such  treatment. 

(c)  How  far,  if  at  all,  poor  persons  can  obtain 

medical  treatment  by  insurance  or  by  co- 
operation or  association  among  themselves.* 

(d)  The  method  of  providing  nursing  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  homes. 

S. — Are  there  any  safeguards  or  regulations  for  pre- 
venting well-to-do  or  rich  persons  from  availing  them- 
selves of  free  medical  relief  intended  only  for  the  poor. 

4- — Cost:  Any  available  figures  indicating  the  cost  of 
any  institutions  or  systems  of  medical  relief  referred  to 
in  the  Memorandum. 

5. — Any  statistics,  reports,  or  remarks  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system  of  medical  relief  on  the  character 
or  physique  and  health  of  the  people.  For  example, 
what  effect  has  a  free  public  provision  (if  any)  of 
medical  relief  on  the  self-reliance,  or  thrift  of  tlie 
people;  and  on  the  provision  of  medical  relief  by  charity 
or  voluntary  effort? 


*  Under  this  system,  for  instance,  a  number  of  persons  might  agree  to  pay  a  very  small  sum  each  week  tin-ougliout 
the  year  to  a  particular  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  anyone  of  sucli  persons  would  be  entitled  to  the  free  ser\'ic;es  of 
such  doctor  in  case  of  sickness.  Or  again,  a  number  of  men  might  form  themselves  into  an  association  and  the  association 
might  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  a  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  the  doctor  would  gratuitously  attend  any  mem'jer  of 
tlie  association  in  ease  of  illness  during  the  year. 
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In  Copenhagen,  with  a  population  of  about  427,000, 
<liere  are  13  large  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  State,  seven  by  the  Municipality,  and 
live  by  private  charity. 

I.  — Det  kongelige  Frederiks  Hospital  (Royal 
Frederik's  Hospital)  was  iounded  by  King  Frederik 
v.,  who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Louise  of  England, 
and  who  endowed  the  hospital  with  means  for  its 
management.  The  deficit  (if  any)  is  covered  by  the 
Treasury.  The  hospital  has  350  beds,  of  which  180 
are  in  two  medical  departments,  170  in  two  surgical 
departments.  The  interest  of  3,330,000  kroner,  which 
represent  the  capital,  and  the  legacies  left  to  the  hos- 
pital in  course  of  time,  is  expended  in  free  medical 
treatment  and  tendance  of  the  sick  poor.  The  hospital 
also  receives  patients  from  the  country  outside  Copen- 
hagen. Part  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  hospital 
is  done  by  limiting  the  charge  for  medical  treatment 
in  the  common  wards  to  1  krone  20  ore  per  day,  which 
by  no  means  will  cover  the  actual  expenditure.  Last 
year  the  hospital  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Treasury 
of  about  506,000  kroner. 

The  hospital  is  superintended  by  a  medical  com- 
mittee comprising  the  senior  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State,  who 
also  appoints  all  the  necessary  administrative  officials. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Kongelige  Frederiks 
Hospital  will  be  closed  and  a  new  hospital  with  900 
beds  will  be  opened  in  its  stead. 

II.  — The  following  hospitals  are  maintained  exclu- 
sively at  the  expense  of  the  Municipality  of  Copen- 
hagen :  — 

(o)  Kommunehospitalet  (Municipal  Hospital) 
with  1,006  beds  in  197  wards,  comprising  two  de- 
partments for  medicinal  diseases,  two  for  surgical 
diseases,  one  department  for  venereal  diseases,  one 
for  mental  diseases,  and  one  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  and  throat.  The  number  of  sick  days  in  1906- 
7  was  330,327.  The  receipts  of  the  hospital  for 
treatment  and  tendance  were  in  1906-7  346,000 
kroner.  The  ordinary  charge  for  treatment  in  £ 
common  ward  is  1  krone  20  ore.  The  working 
expenses  of  the  hospital  were  1,613,899  kroner,  sc 
that  the  subsidy  of  the  Municipality  for  the  said 
year  was  1,267,897  kroner. 

(Jo)  Oresundshospitalet,  with  456  beds,  comprises 
two  departments :  One  for  ordinary  medicinal 
•diseases  and  one  for  tubercular  diseases.  The 
jiumber  of  sick  days  in  1906-7  was  148,849.  The 
xeceipts  of  the  hospital  for  treatment  and  tendance 
were  87,384  kraner  in  1906-7.  The  ordinary  charge 
for  treatment  iji  a  common  ward  is  1  krone  20  ore. 
The  working  expenses  of  the  hospital  were  in  the 
same  year  589,045  kroner.  The  subsidy  of  the 
Municipality  was  501,660  kroner. 

(c)  Blegdamshospitalet,  with  405  beds,  exclu- 
sively for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
number  of  sick  days  in  1906-7  was  68,501.  Patients 
■suffering  from  diphtheria,  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  or  gastric  fever,  or  meningitis  cerebro 
•spinalis  are  admitted  and  treated  free  of  charge.  Of 
the  expenses  incurred  hereby  three-quarters  are 
•covered  by  ihe  Treasury.  The  rece.ipts  for  treat- 
ment and  tendance  were  159,880  kroner  in  1906-7. 
The  working  expenses  were  during  the  same  year 
309,803  kroner.  The  expenditure  of  the  Munici- 
pality was  149,222  kroner. 

(rf)  Vestre  Hospital  (Western  Hospital),  with  183 
beds  exclusively  for  venereal  diseases.  This  hos- 
pital, to  which  formerly  only  prostitutes  under  con- 
trol were  admitted,  is  now,  after  the  abolition  of 
this  control  by  the  Act  of  March  30,  1906,  open  to 
all  patients  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  Any 
person  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  may  claim 
to  be  treated  at  public  expense.  The  subsidy  of 
the  municipality  in  1906-7  was  99,333  kroner. 

(e)  Sundby  Hospital  (Suburban  Hospital)  with 
71  beds,  for  ordinary  medicinal  and  liglit  surgical 
cases.  The  number  of  sick  days  was  24,402  during 
1906-7.  The  receipts  of  the  hospital  for  treatment 
and  tendance  were  23,420  kroner.  The  working 
expenses  of  the  hospital  were  for  the  same  year 
126,218  kroner,  making  the  subsidy  of  the  Munici- 
pality 102,798  kroner. 

{f)  Baldersgades  Hospital  (Suburban  Hospital) 
with  76  b3ds,  for  ordinary  medicinal  diseases.  The 
number  of  sick  days  was  25,901  in  1906-7.  The 


receipts  of  the  hospital  for  treatment  and  tendance 
were  20,761  kroner.  The  working  expenses  of  the 
hospital  were  91,010  kroner.  The  subsidy  of  the 
Municipality  was  70,248  kroner. 

{g)  St.  Johannes  Stiftelsens  Sygehus  (Hospital 
of  St.  John)  ordy  receives  patients  who  are  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief.  During  190&-7  1,646 
patients  were  treated  in  this  hospital.  All  the 
expenses  of  the  hospital,  which,  during  1906-7, 
amounted  to  216,629  kroner,  or  2  kroner  20  ore 
for  each  patient,  are  defrayed  by  the  Municipality, 

For  further  information  respecting  the  municipal 
hospitals  reference  is  made  to  the  enclosed  :  "  Das  Hos- 
pitalswesen  in  Kobenhavn." 

Under  the  Poor  Laws  any  person,  irrespective  of  age, 
who  cannot  provide  for  his  medical  treatment  and 
tendance  in  case  of  illness  may  claim  to  be  treated  and 
tended  at  ihe  expense  of  the  Municipality. 

One  of  the  Burgomasters  of  the  City  of  Copenhagen 
is  Governor  of  all  the  hospitals  of  Copenhagen.  The 
details  of  the  administration  are  managed  by  a  superin- 
tendeoit  (hospitals-direktor)  in  co-operation  with  the 
senior  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals. 

In  the  course  of  five  or  seven  years  1,200  beds  will 
be  added  to  the  municipal  hospitals  by  the  erection  of 
a  large  new  hospital. 

The  population  will  then  most  probably  have  in- 
creased to  about  470,000  inhabitants. 

III. — Hospitals  maintained  by  private  charity. 

Dronning  Louise's  Bornehospital  (Queen  Louise's 
Children's  Hospital),  with  70  bed®,  admits  children  of 
any  age  except  such  as  are  suffering  from  very  infec- 
tious diseases.  Poor  children  are  treated  at  the  hos- 
pital at  reduced  rates,  or  without  any  charge  at  all, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Out-patients  are  treated  daily  in  the  hospital  with- 
out any  charge,  and  receive  in  some  cases  free  medicine 
and  bandages.  The  hospital  owns  a  capital  of  300,000 
kroner  from  legacies,  and  receives  annuallv  an  amount 
of  18,000  kroner  from  a  goods  lottery  authorised  by  the 
State. 

St.  Lucas  Stiftelsen  (Hospital  of  St.  Luke),  with  73 
beds,  admits  also  patients  from  the  country  outside 
Copenhagen. 

Two  hospitals,  with  about  500  beds  altogether,  are 
maintained  by  Catholic  orders.  The  sick  poor  of  Copen- 
hagen to  no  small  extent  receive  medical  attendance 
without  charge  at  these  hospitals,  which  admit 
patients  in'espective  of  their  creed. 


An  institution  for  medical  treatment  of  poor  out- 
patients without  charge  has  been  started  in  Copen- 
hagen by  private  charity.  The  patients  are  here 
treated  for  disoa.ses  coming  under  the  various  special- 
ties of  medical  science. 

According  to  the  latest  report,  about  13,000  out- 
patients were  treated  at  this  institution  during  one 
year. 

The  expenditure  during  one  year  was  12,056  kroner ; 
the  income  was  10,210  kroner,  of  which  3,300  kroner 
were  from  public  authorities,  the  rest  covered  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

For  the  treatment  of  patients,  especially  those  suffer- 
ing from  lupus,  "  Finsens  medicinske  Lysinstitut " 
(Finsen's  Light)  was  founded  by  a  private  society. 
During  the  year  1907,  256  sick  poor  were  treated  with- 
out any  charge,  339  at  reduced  charges. 


Domiciliary  Medical  Treatment. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  are  bound  to  provide  relief 
of  the  sick  poor  also  at  their  own  homes.  For  this  pur- 
pose twenty-six  medical  men  are  appointed  by  the 
Municipality,  each  having  his  own  district,  and  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  1,600  kroner.  During  1906-7,  6,559 
patients  were  treated  at  their  own  homes.  The  total 
cost  of  medicine  and  extra  nursing  of  these  patients  was 
21,609  kroner.  Special  nurses  were  provided  for  235 
patients;  7,969  visits  to  the  patients  were  made  by 
nurses.  The  Municipality  employs  nurses  from  private 
societies,  which  are  paid  by  the  Municipality. 

By  a  number  of  private  societies,  which  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  domiciliary 
nursing  is  provided  under  various  forms,  as  by  visits  of 
nurses,  loans  of  sick-room  stores,  bedclothing,  etc.,  or 
by  providing  invalid  food. 
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Domiciliary  medical  treatment  by  public  or  charitable 
authorities  is  invariably  given  without  any  payment  I'y 
the  sick  person. 

Except  by  a  few  societies  of  a  confessional  character, 
no  other  qualifications  are  required  for  obtaining  such 
treatment  than  the  presence  of  distress  proved  by 
j)roper  investigation,  but  none  as  regards  age  or  cause 
of  distress. 

By  an  Act  of  April  12th,  1892,  of  which  a  copy  is 
enclosed,  associations  of  poor  persons,  who  join  together 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  each  other  medical  treat- 
ment in  case  of  sickness  by  fixed  contributions,  may 
claim  to  be  authorised  by  the  Government  and  receive 
the  subsidy  granted  by  the  State. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  authorised  benefit  clubs 
(friendly  societies)  shall  provide  : 

(1)  Free  medical  relief  and  treatment  in  a  hospital  of 
their  members  and  their  children  under  15  years  of  age, 
provided  they  live  with  their  parents. 

(2)  A  daily  allowance  for  their  members  for  not  less 
than  thirteen  consecutive  weeks. 

On  January  1st,  1907,  there  were  72  registered  benefit 
clubs,  with  126,082  members — i.e.,  upwards  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

The  clubs  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  State  of  as  much 
as  2  kroner  for  each  member  and  one-fifth  of  the  sub 
scription  of  the  members. 

The  municipal  hospitals  sliall  admit  members  of 
benefit  clubs  at  half  the  usual  charge.    Last  year  the 


subsidy  of  the  State  to  the  benefit  clubs  amounted  to 
about  600,000  kroner. 

Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  enclosed 
report  of  Oiara  Black. 

By  a  systematic  investigation  of  evei-y  case  by  the 
public  and  private  charitable  authorities,  safeguards 
have  been  found  for  preventing  well-to-do  or  rich  per- 
sons from  availing  themselves  of  free  medical  relief. 

Every  person  guilty  of  such  an  offence  is  liable  under 
the  penal  law. 

From  the  enclosed  report,  in  the  French  language,  it 
will  be  seen  that  under  the  Danish  Poor  Law  every 
person  may,  in  case  of  sickness,  claim  free  public  relief, 
subject,  however,  to  certain  restrictions  in  his  rights, 
such  as  loss  of  municipal  and.  political  franchise. 
Nevertheless,  the  self-reliance  of  the  Danish  nation 
may  be  said  to  be  very  great,  of  which  the  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  benefit  clubs  is  the  best  proof. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  important  fact  that 
parish  relief  can  only  be  obtained  subject  to  the  loss  of 
the  aforesaid  rights. 

With  regard  t-o  the  effect  of  public  medical  relief  on 
private  charity,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  private 
charity,  especially  in  the  way  of  sick  nursing,  is 
undergoing  a  very  great  development  in  this  country, 
and  is  by  no  means  hampered  by  the  free  public  pro- 
vision of  medical  relief. 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN  OHIO  BY  MR.  H.  H.  SHIRER,  SECRETARY 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES. 


Question  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment :  — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  various  institutions  for 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  number 
of  beds  in  svxh  institutions  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  whether  the  institu- 
tions are  found  to  he  generally  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  population  ? 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  such  institutions  are 
provided  or  maintained  hy  public  authori- 
ties (parish,  county,  department,  or  State, 
etc.),  and  by  private  charity,  and  from 
what  sources  the  expenditure  is  defrayed  ? 

(c)  The  method  of  managing  the  institutions — 

whether  by  public  officials  or  by  voluntary 
committees,  etc.  ? 

(d)  The  conditions  under  which  patients  are 
admitted,  and  the  extent  to  which  treat- 
ment is  given  without  charge  to  the  sick 
person  ? 

Answer  I. — Institutional  medical  treatment :  — 

(a)  There  is  no  uniform  standard  for  such  institu- 
tions The  treatment  of  the  sick  is  by  statute 
permitted  under  several  methods  noticed  below. 
No  information  at  hand  indicating  the  ratio  . 
of  beds  to  population  or  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
provisions  made. 

(b)  Section  7p  of  the  Municipal  Code  of  1902  per- 

mits municipalities  to  maintain  and  regulate 
pest-houses,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries.  Section 
7w  of  the  same  Act  permits  municipalities  to 
provide  for  the  rent  and  compensation  for 
the  use  of  any  existing  free  or  public  hospi- 
tals establishel  and  maintained  by  private 
corporations  or  associations  organised  for  that 
purpose.  Section  10  of  the  same  Act  permits 
municipalities  to  appropriate  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  hospital  thereon. 
Section  922-4  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  : 
"  That  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
except  in  counties  containing  hospitals  sup- 
ported by  public  funds,  in  which  is  operated, 
by  any  corporation  or  association  of  pei-sons, 
R  hospital  organised  or  incorporated  for  purely 


charitable  purposes,  in  which  all  the  indigent 
poor  of  the  county  requiring  the  same  shall 
receive  medical  and  surgical  treatment  free  of 
charge,  the  county  commissioners  of  such  coun- 
ties may  in  their  discretion  pay  to  such 
hospital  association  out  of  the  county  poor  fund 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  hundred 
($2,500)  dollars  per  year,  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  January  and  July,  in  equal  payments, 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  indi- 
gent poor  so  requiring  such  treatment,  and 
the  reimbursement  of  such  organisation  so 
operating  such  hospital.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  authorise 
the  payment  of  public  funds  to  any  sectarian 
institution." 

The  laws  of  this  State  permit  each  county  to 
erect  what  is  known  as  an  infirmary,  which  i? 
for  the  reception  of  poor  persons  who  may  be 
sick.  This  necessarily  means  that  hospital 
facilities  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency  must 
be  provided  in  these  institutions.  The  equip- 
ment usually  is  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county. 

(c)  Municipal  institutions  or  hospitals  are  under 

the  control  of  an  elective  board  known  as  the 
Board  of  Public  Service.  The  county  infir- 
maries are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  elective 
board  of  three  members  known  as  infirmary 
directors.  Some  of  our  largest  cities  have  no 
publicly  managed  hospital,  but  rely  upon  in- 
stitutions created  and  maintained  by  private 
funds. 

(d)  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  uniform 
rule  covering  the  important  matter  underlying 
this  question. 

Question  II. — Domiciliary  medical  treatment— (i.e. 
treatment  at  the  liome  of  tlie  sick  person) : 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  relief  pf  tlie  sick 
poor  in  their  oivn  homes  is  provided:  — 
(i.)  By  public  authorities  (as  above), 
(ii.)  By  private  cliaritij, 
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and  from  what  sources  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed ? 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  domiciliary  medical 
treatment  by  public  or  charitable  authori- 
ties is  given  loithout  any  payment  by  the 
sick  person,  and  what  generally  are  the 
qualifications  entitling  to  such  treatment  ? 

(c)  How  far,  if  at  all,  poor  persons  can  obtain 
I        ,      medical    treatment    by    insurance    or  by 

co-operation  or  association  among  them- 
sehcs  ?* 

(d)  The  method  of  providing  nursin'g  for  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes. 

Answer  II. — Domiciliary  medical  treatment:  — 

(a)  Section  1,491  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides 
that  the  trustees  of  each  township  or  officers  of 
municipal  corporations  shall  provide  relief  to 
all  persons  therein  who  may  be  in  condition 
requiring  the  same.  Section  1494  provides 
that  township  trustees  may  contract  for  the 
services  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  to  furnish 
medical  attendance  to  the  sick  within  that 
territory.  You  doubtless  understand  that  the 
township  is  a  governmental  unit  within  a 
county  and  the  township  trustees  are  the  exe- 
cutive officers  thereof.  The  county  infirmary 
directors  also  provide  some  outdoor  relief,  as 
it  is  called  in  this  country,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  974.  There  is  not  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  cases  that  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  township  trustees  and  the 
infirmary  directors.  In  cities  there  are 
numerous  benevolent  organisations  of  a  private 
character  which  seek  to  afford  relief  to  the  sick 
and  poor.  There  are  now  being  established 
nursing  associations  which  emoloy  a  number 
of  trained  nurses  to  look  after  these  people  in 
their  homes.  These  associations  are  main- 
tained by  private  benevolence. 

tb)  The  matter  of  qualification  entitling  persons 
to  such  treatment  is  left  to  the  conclusions  of 
.    .      the  officials  in  charge.    The  statutes  of  the 
State  have  very  little  of  a  definite  character  in 
them  concerning  this  subject. 

(c)  There  are  various  forms  of  accident  and  sick 
insurance  obtainable  by  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain amount  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
annually.  I  undterstand  that  some  of  the 
labour  organisations  have  sick  benefits  for 
their  members. 


[i)  The  method  of  providing  nurses  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  homes  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  plan  described  in  (a)  seems  to  be  the  most 
practicable  in  cities.  In  cases  of  smallpox,  or 
some  other  extremely  contagious  diseases  the 
statutes  permit  the  health  officers  to  provide 
nurses',  perhajjs  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of 
benefiting  the  patient,  but  as  a  public  health 
precaution.  The  expenses  of  such  quarantine 
are  payable  out  of  public  funds. 

{Question  III. — Are  there  any  safeguards  or  regula- 
tions for  preventing  well-to-do  or  rich  persons 
from  availing  themselves  of  free  medical  relief 
intended  only  for  the  poor? 

Answer  III. — Watchfulness  andi  honesty  of  the  offi- 
cials charged  with  granting  relief  are  the  only  things 
that  can  prevent  persons  who  are  not  poor  from  secur- 
ing medical  and  other  relief  intended  only  for  the 
poor. 

Question  IV. — Cost:  Any  available  figures  indicating 
the  cost  of  any  institutions  or  systems  of  medicc 
relief  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum? 

Answer  IV. — Cost  :  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  the  county  infirm.ary  directors  expended  for  the 
care  of  pei-sons  in  their  homes  f50,662.70  for  physi- 
cians, and  $13,037.82  for  nursing,  or  a  total  oi 
$63,700.52.  From  reports  received  from  the  various 
municipal  and  township  officials  for  the  same  year  it 
appears  that  the  expense  for  physicians  was  $71,695.02. 
nursing  $7,748.54,  or  a  total  of  $79,443.56. 

Question  V. — 'Results:  Any  statistics,  reports,  or 
remarks  as  to  the  results  of  the  systems  of  medical 
relief  on  the  character  or  physique  and  health  of 
the  people.  For  example,  what  effect  has  a  free 
public  provision  (if  any)  of  medical  relief  on  the 
self-reliance  or  thrift  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
provision  of  medical  relief  by  charity  or  voluntary 
effort  ? 

Answer  V. — Results. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
fair  and  intelligent  reply  to  queries  under  this  title. 
There  are  many  instances  that  are  found  which  show 
that  these  charitable  previsions  have  created  impostors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  such  cases  are  in 
a  small  minority,  and  there  is  still  a  streak  of  pride 
in  the  citizenship  that  prevents  abuse  of  the  provisions 
m.ade  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  people  in  abject  poverty  who  need  relief  or 
medical  service  refuse  to  accept  it  because  of  a  high 
degree  of  pride.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  these  very  im- 
portant queries. 


*  Note.— Vnder  this  system  for  instance  a  number  of  pei-sons  niijiht  agree  to  pay  a  very  small  sum  eacli  M-eek 
throughout  the  year  to  a  particular  doctor  on  the  understanding  that  anyone  of  such  persons  would  be  entitled  to  the  free 
services  of  such  doctor  in  case  of  sickness.  Or  again,  a  number  of  men  might  form  themselves  into  an  association  and  the 
association  might  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  a  doctor  on  the  unders'anding  that  the  doctor  would  gratuitously  attend  any 
member  of  the  association  in  case  of  illness  during  the  year. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INVESTIGATORS  APPOINTED  BY  THE 
COMMISSION  TO  CONDUCT  ENQUIRIES  INTO  PARTICULAR  SUBJECTS.* 


Duties  and  Scope  of  Enquiry. 

1.  The  primary  duties  of  the  Investigators  are  to  collect,  classify,  and  summarise 
evidence  on  the  subject  into  which  they  are  appointed  to  enquire,  and  subsequently 
to  embody  the  results  of  their  enc^uiry  in  a  Report  to  the  Commission. 

2.  A  memorandum  will  be  handed  to  each  Investigator,  defining  the  enquirv 
which  he  or  she  is  appointed  to  undertake,  and  Investigators  must  not  (except  with 
express  sanction  of  the  Commission)  depart  from  the  lines  of  enquiry  laid 
down  in  that  memorandum,  . 

The  Conduct  of  the  Enquiry. 

3.  The  Investigators  should,  as  far  as  possible,  obtain  their  information  by  personal 
observation  and  enquiry  and  by  examination  of  documents.  Accordingly,  they  must 
inter  alia  visit  the  localities  concerned,  and  confer  with  officials,  representative  indi- 
viduals, and  any  other  person  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  information  ;  but  it 
should  in  all  cases  be  a  fundamental  part  of  their  investigation  to  see  and  observe  for 
themselves  the  facts  connected  with  their  subject,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
receiving  statements  about  the  facts. 

4.  Investigators  must  not,  however,  hold  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  Public 
Enquiry,  and  they  must  not  incur  any  unauthorised  expenditure. 

5.  Wherever  practicable,  the  statements  of  individuals  should  be  corroborated  by 
personal  observation  by  the  Investigators  of  the  facts  alleged,  and  by  their  own  inspec- 
tion of  such  documentary  proof  as  is  available  {e.g.,  wage-books,  rent  books,  case- 
papers,  printed  reports,  or  manuscript  minutes,  &c.,  &c.). 

6.  The  Investigators  will  bear  in  mind  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Royal  Commission 
are  vested  with  no  powers  of  compulsion,  the  greatest  consideration  and  tact  must  be 
exercised  in  obtaining  information  on  their  behalf. 

7.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  officers  of  a  Local 
Authority  or  their  documents  or  records,  a  letter  authorising  such  action  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  should  first  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

8.  No  information  obtained  by  Investigators  in  the  course  of  their  enquiry  is  to 
be  made  public  except  with  the  authority  of  the  Commission,  and  where  information 
has  been  supplied  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  confidential. 
Investigators  should  specially  notify  the  fact  to  the  Commission. 

9.  Subject  to  these  instructions,  the  precise  method  of  their  enquiry  will  be  left 
to  the  Investigators,  but  they  should,  in  all  cases,  submit  their  proposals  in  this  respect 
to  the  Commission  before  acting  upon  them.  When  the  Investigators  come  across 
statistical  or  other  material  which  is  too  large  for  them  to  deal  with,  but  which  might 
be  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  they  should  report  the  fact  to  the 
Secretary. 

10.  Investigators  must  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once  a  month  inform  the 
Commission  of  the  progress  of  their  enquiry. 


♦  See  Appendix  Volumes  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XIX.  (A.),  XIX.  (B.),  XX.,  XXI., 
etc.,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXYU.— Continued. 

The  Report  to  the  Commission. 

1 1 .  The  Eeport  of  the  Investigators  should  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

12.  Part  I.  of  the  Beport  should  embody  inter  alia  dJidi  in  separate  sections— 

(«)  An  analysis  of  previous  enquiries  (if  any)  into  the  subject,  together  with 
full  references  to  the  documents  or  papers  referred  to  ; 

[b)  The  facts  ascertained  by  the  Investigators  as  to  the  result  of  their 

enquiry  ; 

[c)  Full  information  as  to  the  sources,  personal  or  documentary,  from  which 

such  facts  have  been  obtained  ;  and 

[d)  A  list  of  persons  whom  the  Commission  can,  if  necessary,  summon  as 
witnesses  in  substantiation  or  amplification  of  the  facts  adduced  in  the 
Report. 

13.  Part  II.  of  the  Pieport  should  be  confined  to  conclusions  which  the  Investi- 
gators think  may  properly  be  drawn  from  Part  I.  . 

14.  In  drawing  up  Part  II.  of  the  Report  the  Investigators  should  bear  in  mind 
that  in  many  cases  the  subject  into  which  they  are  appointed  to  enquire  involves 
considerations  of  a  controversial  character.  The  Investigators  should,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  refrain  from  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  and  should  only  embody  in  this 
part  of  their  report  such  carefully  reasoned  conclusions  as  are  supported  by  the  facts 
in  Part  I. 

15.  The  Report  of  the  Investigators  is  to  be  considered  a  confidential  document 
until  and  unless  published  by  the  Commission,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  contents,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  made  public. 

16.  Where  two  Investigators  are  ap|)ointed  in  collaboration  to  enquire  into  the 
same  subject,  the  Report  should  be  signed  by  both  Investigators;  but,  if  necessary. 
Investigators  may,  in  addition,  address  separate  communications  to  the  Commission  on 
specific  points  on  which  they  are  unable  to  agree. 

R.  G.  Duff, 

Secretary. 


429.— A  pp.  XI. 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  BY  THE  EIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF 
LICHFIELD,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  AVEBURY,  AND  SIR  EDWARD  BRABROOK. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Chairman  op  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law. 


My  Lord,—  The  publication  of  the  Government  BiH 
for  Old-Age  Pensions,  with  the  serious  discourage- 
ment to  thrift  which  it  involves,  seems  to  demand  that 
tliose  who  are  anxious  that  the  question  may  be  finally 
settled  upon  a  reasonable  basis  should  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public  a 
definite,  alternative,  constructive  suggestion.  No 
solution  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  contribution  by  the  pensioner  for  his  pension  ; 
and  the  proposal  must,  therefore,  be  one  which  is  to 
result  ultimately  in  a  complete  contributory  system  ; 
but  this  may  be  combined  with  measures  of  a  temporary 
kind  for  bridging  over  the  interval  which  must  occur 
before  the  contributory  system  can  attain  its  full  effect. 

The  plan  which  we  venture  to  suggest  meets  the  two 
objections  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  any 
contributory  scheme  ;  it  includes  women  in  the  benefits 
it  confers,  and  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  that 
adequate  provision  for  old  age  whicTi  is  alleged  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  It  includes  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
provision  for  old  age  throughout  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life,  and  does  not  exclude  from  consideration 
the  interest  of  all  those  who  are  at  the  present  time  too  old 
to  secure  for  themselves  an  adequate  provision  by  their 
own  contributions ;  or  even  those  who  are  at  the 
present  time  too  old  to  secure  for  themselves  any 
provision  at  all. 

The  suggestion  which  we  wish  to  make  may  be 
summarised  under  five  heads,  viz.  : — 

1.  Registration  on  birth  fee. 

2.  School  fee. 

3.  Voluntary  contributions  of  payments  at  fixed 

interest  subject  to  limit  of  £52  a  year. 

4.  Temporary  State  addition  to  contributions  of 

j^ersons  of  more  advanced  age  not  qualified  to 
receive  free  pensions. 

5.  Temporary  provision  of  free  pensions  to  persons 

too  old  to  buy  any  pension,  subject  to  limit 
of  income  and  to  a  certain  amount  of 
discrimination. 

We  will  take  them  in  order. 

1.  Registration  on  hirth  fee. — In  every  case  of  birth 
the  father  is,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  required  to  in- 
form the  registrar,  of  the  fact.  The  registrar  should, 
we  suggest,  then  be  required  to  give  a  certificate  to  the 
p.arent  with  a  receipt  stamp  of  the  value  of  the  fee. 
The  fee  must  not  be  greater  than  a  weekly  wage-earner 
could,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thrift,  afford  to  pay. 

2.  The  school  fee. — As  regards  the  objection  that  such 
a  contribution  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  parents,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  until  the  abolition  of  school 
fees  parents  recognised,  and  on  the  whole  willingly 
Tecognised,  their  duty  of  contributing  towards  the  co.st 
of  the  education  of  their  children  in  elementary  schools. 
By  that  abolition  the  State  took  upon  itself  the  burden 
•of  those  contributions.  Since  that  time  wages  on  the 
whole  have  increased,  and  the  prices  of  necessaries  have 
fallen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  extravagant  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  State  that  parents  should  make  a  small 
weekly  payment  during  the  school  age  of  their  children 
towards  the  provision  of  a  pension  for  those  children 
in  old  age.  These  payments  might  be  received  by  the 
head  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  could  give  a 
stamped  acknowledgment. 

The  advantages  derived  from  such  a  system  as  this 
would  be  the  facility  and  the  economj  of  collection. 
No  fresh  organisation  need  be  provided  ;  the  whole  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  collected  would 
be  paid  into  the  exchequer  without  deduction  for  office 
•expenses. 

The  scheme,  being  contributory  and  universal,  would 
avoid  the  enormous  difliculties  which  beset  discrimina- 
-tion,  and  would  be  absolutely  free  from  those  numerous 


and  vexatious  disqualifications  which  characterise  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament ;  it  would  encourage  thrift 
on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  in  after  life ;  it  would 
tend  to  develop  the  work  of  the  friendly  societies  :  it 
would  give  opportunities  to  philanthropic  persons  to 
assist  their  poorer  neighbours  in  a  way  which  would  be 
free  from  risk  of  abuse,  and  would  be  really  helpful  to 
them  for  the  period  during  which  special  expenses 
would  have  to  be  met,  and  when  the  children  themselves 
cannot  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  home. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  heads  1  and  2  are 
in  effect  an  adaptation  and  extension  of  the  excellent 
principles  laid  down  by  Canon  Blackley  when  he  started 
the  discussion  of  this  question  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  we 
attach  weight  to  them  as  part  of  the  necessary  machinery 
for  arriving  by  degrees  at  the  universal  and  contributory 
provision  which  is  what  ought  to  be  attained. 

3.  Voluntary  further  provision. — The  registration  fee 
and  school  pence  will,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  have 
been  adequate  to  provide  for  the  child  a  pension  of  5s.  a 
week  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  a  certificate  of  the 
pension  that  has  been  ensured  by  those  payments  should 
be  granted  to  the  child.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be 
intimated  to  the  child  that  he  or  she  is  at  liberty  to 
make  further  payments  to  the  Pension  Fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  State.  The  essential  condition  of 
that  Pension  Fund  is  that  all  payments  made  to  it 
should  be  accumulated  at  a  fixed  rate  of  compound 
interest.  If  the  earnings  of  the  investments  of  the  fund 
do  not  in  any  year  amount  to  that  rate  of  interest,  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  and  added  to  the 
investments  of  the  fund.  The  payments  to  the  Pension 
Fund  should  be  voluntary,  and  might  be  applied  to 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  pension  already  earned  or 
lowering  the  age  at  which  the  pension  may  be  claimed. 
In  cases  of  persons  above  school  age,  or  scholars  for 
whom  pence  have  not  been  paid,  payments  to  the 
Pension  Fund  might  be  made  of  any  amount  at  any 
time,  and  corresponding  cards  or  certificates  issued, 
specifying  the  pension  thereby  acquired.  No  person 
should  be  entitled  to  insure  in  the  Pension  Fund  any 
sum  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  £52  a  year— £1  a  week. 

4.  TemjMrary  State  addition  to  contributions  of  persons 
of  more  advanced  age  not  qualified  to  receive  free 
pensions. — With  regard  to  persons  who  at  the  present 
time  are  long  past  the  school  age,  it  is  probable  that  the 
offer  of  a  State  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  compound 
interest  would  not  reduce  the  necessary  contribution  for 
a  pension  to  an  amount  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  well 
that  the  legislature  should  allow  of  some  direct  assist- 
ance being  offered. 

5.  Temporary  provision  of  free  pensions. — To  those 
who  are  at  the  present  time  at  or  near  70  years  of  age. 
and  have  not  acquired  pensions  for  theniselves,  the 
previous  provisions  are  of  no  use.  Any  pension  granted 
to  them  must  be  a  free  pension.  Towards  the  cost  of 
these  free  pensions  any  funds  now  available  for  doles 
might  be  applied,  if  possible,  locally. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  stage  to  deal  with 
other  matters  of  detail.  Our  main  concern  is  to  implore 
the  legislature,  in' the  common  interest  of  all,  not  to 
close  the  door  against  contributory  schemes,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  leave  it  open  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
contribution  by  the  citizen  for  his  own  pension  as  the 
leading  principal  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 

We  feel  strongly  with  Mr.  Dempsey,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  that  the  final 
adoption  of  a  contrary  principle  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  thrift  and  to  friendly  societies. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Augustus  Lichfield, 

•    AvEBURY,  ■  ' 

Edward  Brabrook. 
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*  LETTER  FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  CROYDON  AS  TO  WORKHOUSE  CHAPLAINS  FORWARDED  TO 

THE  COMMISSION  BY  THE  PRIMATE. 


March  1908. 

My  dear  Lord  Archbishop, — 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  clergy- 
men who  are,  and  have  been  for  some  years  past, 
working  as  Poor  Law  Chaplains,  that  the  existence  of 
the  Royal  Commission  wliich  is  now  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  the  Poor  Law 
furnishes  an  admirable  oppoi'tunity  of  submitting  to 
your  Grace,  and,  if  you  should  think  fit,  through  you 
to  the  Commissioners,  sundry  diiSculties  which  they 
feel  are  hampering  them  in  their  work,  and  rendering 
it  considerably  less  efficient  than  it  should  and  might 
be.  I  ha.ve,  at  your  Grace's  request,  looked  very  fully 
and  very  closely  into  the  whole  matter,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  several  reforms  are  much  needed,  and  that 
these,  if  effected,  would  probably  do  much  to  raise  the 
whole  tone  and  charactea.-  of  the  Chaplains'  work,  and 
so  make  it  a  greater  power  for  good  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  called  to  minister. 

May  I,  in  the  first  place,  state  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  present  system? 

1.  The  method  of  tlie  Chaplains'  appointments. 

At  present  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  Guardians  arei  constantly  changing, 
and  sometimes  those  who  are  elected  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  spiritual  work.  They  are  often  not  members 
of  the  Communion  to  which  the  Chaplain  whom  they 
are  called  upon  to  elect  belongs.  So  far,  ther-efore, 
from  showing  an  anxiety  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  and 
to  make  his  ministry  of  real  value  to  the  inmates,  the 
Guardians  are,  not  infrequently,  found  to  be  reluctant 
to  appoint  a  Chaplain  at  all  ;  or,  if  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed, to  show  more  readiness  and  anxiety  to  restrict 
and  limit  his  opportunities  for  good  than  to  promote 
and  further  them. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  something  like  petty  persecu- 
tion still  takes  place.  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  confirm  his 
statements,  if  required.  "  Facilities  should  be  granted 
by  the  Guardians  to  allow  them  (the  Chaplains)  to 
minister  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days  to  members 
of  the  Cliurch  of  EnglaJid.  This  is  all  we  ask  for  and 
what  we  cannot  get."  "It  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
hard  has  been  the  struggle  to  obtain  even  what  we  have 
in  some  cases,  and  how  bitter  is  the  feeling  on  some 
Boards  against  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of 
England."  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence as  a  Roman  Catholic  Poor  Law  Chaplain,  and  is 
himself  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  that  until 
quite  lately  the  Guardians  of  a  large  Workhouse  in  a 
certain  city,  the  name  of  which  he  has  given  me,  refused 
him  all  access  to  his  own  people,  except  when  they  were 
seriously  ill  and  specially  Sient  for  him  ;  and 
that  ewen  th'en  he  was  only  allowed  to  see  the 
onei  for  whom  he  had  been  expressly  sent.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Nonconformists  could  also 
furnish  information  and  evidence  of  difficulties 
presented  to  ilieir  ministers  in  their  desire  and 
endeavour  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
who  are  of  their  own  faith  and  communion.  These 
things  ought  surely  not  to  be,  but  facilities  and  assist- 
ance should  be  given  in  each  of  these  cases  to  those 
who  are  duly  accredited  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that 
all  persons  making  any  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  shepherded  bj-  those  of  the  sect,  denomination 
or  body  to  which  tliey  respectively  belong.  It  is  to 
everyone's  interest  that  this  should  be  so.  If  religion 
is  a  heliJ  in  building  up  good  character,  the  most 
secularly  minded  Guardian  must  surely  see  the  wisdom 
of  making  it  as  effective  and  as  likely  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  as  possible.  So  long  as  the  nation  recognises 
any  form  of  religion  at  all,  so  long  as  it  believes  it  to 
bo  a  good  influence,  and  a  sourte  of  comfort,  help, 


consolation  and  protection  against  evil  and  degrading 
iirfluences,  it  must  be  the  truest  economy  and  the 
highest  wisdom  to  assist  those  to  whom  we  intrust  the 
teaching  of  it  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  make  it  a 
very  real  instrument  for  good. 

2.  I  may  here  mention  somei  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Chaplains  feel  they  are  being  hampered  and  hindered 
in  the  work. 

(a)  The  frequent  want  of  a  chapel  or  suitable 
room  which  could  be  exclusively  used  as  a  place 
of  worship.  To  hold  their  services,  as  they  at 
jDresent  very  often  do,  in  a  bare,  desolate  work- 
house dining-room,  with  its  depressing  surround- 
ings, reeking  with  the  smell  of  food,  and  with  its 
daily  associations,  is — particularly  with  the  class 
of  people  who  mostly  assemble  there — to  make  it 
unnecessarily  difficult  to  secure  that  atmosphere  of 
reverence  ajid  devotion  so  desirable  to  those  who 
need  every  assistance  in  raising  their  thoughts 
above  the  mere  satisfying  of  their  bodily  wants. 
In  a  paper  read  by  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Poor  Law  Chaplains'  Association  at  Brighton,  it 
was  stated  that  out  of  69  metropolitan  workhouses 
only  32  had  chapels  or  rooms  set  aoart  for  divine 
worship.  As  an  evidence  of  the  neglect  of  some  of 
the  Board's  of  Guairdians  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  people,  it  was  stated  that  out  of  650  Unions, 
accommodating  281,757  persons,  90  per  cent,  of 
whom  were  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  79  had  no  chapel,  and  150  might  virtually 
be  ranked  in  the  same  class— that  is  to  say,  25  per 
cent. ! 

In  the  Diocese  of  Tnxro  13  Union  Workhouses 
have  no  paid  Chaplain  at  all !  The  difficulty  of 
ministering,  by  means  of  duly  appointed  Chaplains, 
to  diurch  of  England  people  in  the  diucese  has 
been  found  so  insuperable  that  a  Voluntary 
Diocesan  Association  has  been  formed,  by  which 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  there  is  being  done. 

(b)  The  Chaplains  complain  of  their  need  of 
better  recognition  as  officers  of  the  institution,  with 
their  own  clearly  defined  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  of  their  relationship  to  the  other  officers 
of  the  House. 

(c)  They  also  complain  of  the  want  of  official 
supervision  from  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
who,  under  present  circumstances,  may  or  may 
not  be  even  allowed  access  to  the  place,  and  cer- 

"  tainly  have  no  kind  of  official  recognition  or  status 
^  there. 

(d)  Much  difficulty,  they  also  say,  is  experienced 
in  arranging  for  outside  help  in  their  ministra- 
tions. The  objections,  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians,  to  the  admission  of  persons  who  may 
possibly  be  somewhat  indiscreet,  however  well- 
intentioned,  can  quite  be  understood  ;  but  under 
cei'tain  restrictions  and  reservations  it  should  lie 
possible  to  allow  assistance  to  be  given  to  the 
Chaplain  which  would  be  of  incalculable  advaxitage 
and  comfort  tO'  the  inmates  of  the  House. 

These  are  the  main  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
have  been  placed  before  me,  and  I  desire  now  to  submit 
to  your  Grace  the  reforms  which,  pi'obably,  would 
greatly  tend  to  mitigate  and  diminish  them. 

1.  The  Law,  by  the  means  of  a  Local  Government 
Order,  which  requires  the  appointment  of  Chaplains, 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  matter  should  not 
be  left,  as  at  present,  at  the  discretion  and  pleasure  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  To  remove  all  friction  in 
this  matter,  and  probably  also  the  reluctance  to  making 
such  appointments,  I  suggest  that  the  Creed  Registers 
should  be  much  more  carefully  kept  than  they  are  now. 


*  See  also  Part  V.  p.  152.  Report  of  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  provision  made  for  religious  services  and  ministrations  in  Workhouses. 
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with  a  view  to  the  more  correct  and  real  record  of  the 
religious  belief  of  new  inmates  being  arrived  at  and 
preserved.  The  Chaplain,  or  Chaplains,  might  then  be 
appointed  and  paid  on  a  system  of  per  centage.  The 
inmates  would,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  fall  into 
one  of  three  groups  :  (a)  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  (b)  Nonconformists  ;  (c)  Roman  Catholics. 

When  the  numbers  justified  it  a  whole-time  Chaplain 
would  be  appointed  for  one  or  other  or  all  of  these 
three,  on  a  definite  scale  of  salary,  applicable  through- 
out the  country.  When  the  per  centage  of  inmates  was 
too  small  to  admit  of  the  appointment  of  a  whole-time 
Qiaplain,  and  yet  rose  above  a  certain  defined  number, 
payment  might  be  made  proportionately.  I  suggest  that 
this  plan  should  apply,  as  I  have  said,  to  all  denomina- 
tions, Nonconformists  for  this  purpose  being  grouped 
together. 

By  this  means  all  friction  or  feeling  of  injustice 
would  be  completely  removed,  and  the  opjposition  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain,  or  to  his  work,  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardians,  which  so  commonly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  consider  his  ministrations  are  un- 
fairly provided  for  only  one  denomination,  would 
quickly  disappear.  Each  of  the  three  denominations  I 
have  referred  to — tlie  Church  of  England,  Noncon- 
formists, and  Roman  Catholics — should  respectively 
have  the  power  of  stipervision  of  their  own  Chaplains. 
With  reference  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  the  Workhouse  is 
situated  should  be  empowered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  appoint  a  representative — his  Suffragan  or 
Archdeacon — who  could  officially,  and  of  right,  enter 
the  House  at  reasonable  times  and  inspect  the  work  of 
the  Chaplain  and  help  him  in  it.  Tlie  Nonconformists 
and  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  so  desired  it,  should  have 
the  same  right  to  nominate  some  supei-ior  officer  of 
their  own  body,  who  should  undertake  similar  duties  in 
regard  to  their  own  Chaplains. 

With  referencei  to  the  manner  of  appointing  Cliap- 
lains,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  I 
would  suggest  that  in  future  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
should  be  allowed  and  required  to  nominate  three  or 
four  suitable  man  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  could 
select  from  these,  and  appoint  the  one  whom  they 
preferred  to  the  vacant  post.  In  every  case  the  Church 
of  England  Cliaplains  should  hold  the  Bishop's  licence, 
without  which  no  appointment  should  be  made  or  held. 

The  Cliaplain's  duties  sliould  be  clearly  defined  to 
him  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  his  tela- 
tion  to  his  other  officers  of  the  House  made  clear.  In 


his  own  department,  within  reasonable  limits,  he 
should  be  as  independent  as  the  Medical  Officer  is  in 
his.  He  should  be  at  liberty  to  invite  outside  help  in 
his  ministrations,  of  a  voluntaiy  and  gratuitous 
character,  so  long  as  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
observed  and  only  members  of  his  own  Communion  are 
ministered  to.  All  Chaplains,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, whether  whole-timers  or  not,  should  be  given  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  minister  to  their  own  people. 

In  every  Union  Workliouse  a  suitable  chapel  or 
room  should  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  divine  worship. 
This  might  be  used,  if  necessary,  by  the  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Nonconformist  Chaplains  in  turn, 
and  at  regularly  appointed  hours,  in  much  tffe  same 
way  as  that  which  is  now  adopted  by  Army  Chaplains 
and  in  certain  military  chapels,  and  which  is  found  to 
work  smoothly  and  well.  Each  Chaplain  would  use  his 
own  furniture  and  fittings,  with  the  approval  of  his 
own  ecclesiastical  superior,  so  long  as  he  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  convenience  of  the  other  denominations- 
using  the  place.  Tliis  would  help  to  make  the  Chap- 
lains' ministrations  more  effective,  and  would  thus  be 
exercising  the  truest  economy,  since  greater  results  in 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  inmates  might  be  confi* 
dently  looked  for. 

In  large  cities  like  London  a  classification  of  those 
receiving  indoor  relief  would  seem  to  be  possible  and 
highly  desirable.  In  carrying  this  into  effect  the  faith 
of  the  inmate  should  be  considered,  and  Anglicans  be 
grouped  together  in  one  house,  Roman  Catholics  in 
another,  and  Nonconformists  in  a  third.  The  Chaplain 
question  would,  in  such  places,  be  of  the  simplest. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  add  that  when  children  are 
boarded  out,  either  without  or  within  the  Union,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  parents'  creed  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  the  foster-parents,  in  order 
that  these  may  be  able  conscientiously  to  train  up  the 
children  entrusted  to  them  in  the  principles  and  tenets 
of  the  faith  they  themselves  prefer  and  hold. 

I  believe  some  such  simple  reforms  as  those  I  have 
now  suggested  would  greatly  help  the  Chaj)lains  by 
making  their  work  moi-e  real  and  effective  and  in 
removing  friction  and  opposition. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop, 

Yours  faithfully  and  obediently, 

H.  H.  Croydon. 

The  Most  Rev. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  op  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "  Ordinary "  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX  VI.— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIIL— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Loral 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXL— Ireland.  ,  ,  , 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Rjport  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI V— List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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